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Change of Air. 











Change of air, says the Medical Record, 
js often as curious as it is beneficial in its 
effects. Extreme purity is naturally an 
jmportant factor, but, after all, it is but 
one factor. In many instances it is by no 
means essential that a patient should £0 
to the seaside, or even to the country, in 
search of health; a change in itself is often 
of the greatest benefit. It is related on 
good authority that a man suffering from 
asthma and bronchitis, who lived in a 
healthy part of the country, found great 
relief by residing for a time in the slums 
o? Whitechapel. The causes for the 
health-giving properties of a change of 
gir are obscure; at any rate, up to the 
present they have not been satisfactorily 
explained. A biological solution of the 
problem is sometimes suggested--that as 
early man was of necessity a wanderer, 
these nomadic habits have left their im- 
pression upon every cell and fiber of his 
being, and thus it is largely a question of 
heredity. 





—e 


How Worry Wears the Brain. 


Worry will kill! 

Modern science has brought to iight 
nothing more interesting and useful than 
this fact; and, more remarkable still, it 
has determined and can give in full detail 
(because of recent discoveries) just how 
worry does destroy the nervous system. 

It is believed by. those who have followed 
most carefully the growth of the science 
of brain disease that scores of the deaths 
of each year—deaths ignorantly set down 
to other causes—are due to worry and that 
The theory is a simple one. It 1s 


lone. 

“ simple that anyone can easily sift and 
perfectly understand it. Briefly put, it 
amounts to this: ‘That worry injures be- 
yond repair certain of tse celis of he 
brain: that the brain, being the command- 
ing center of the body, the other organs be- 
come cradually injured; some diseases of 
these organs or a combination of them 
arising, death finally ensues. 


Thus. then, does worry kill. Insidiously 
it creeps in upon the brain in the form of 
a single, constant, never lost, most de- 
pressingly objectionable idea, and as the 
dropping of water over a period of years 
vil wear a groove in a stone, so does 
wry gradually, imperceptibly, but no less 


gray, destroy the brain cells that. con- 


trol/and enervate.and. keep in health every 
oer organ in the body., 


Worry, to make the theory still plainer, 


acts like an trritant at certain points, and, 
if long continued, produces serious results, 
bat works little harm if it comes only at 
intervais or ceeasionally. Occasional wor- 
rying of the system the brain itself can 
cope with easily. But the iteration and 
the re-iteration of one idea of a disquiet- 
ing sort the cells of the brain cannot long 
endure. 

it is almost as if the brain was struck 
lightly with a hammer every few seconds, 
with mechanical precision, for days and 
weeks, with never.a sign of the failure of 
a stroke. Such a succession of blows 
from a hammer would, of course, injure 
the brain irretrievably almost immediately, 
but it helps to illustrate our idea and make 


jt more vivid. For just in this way does 
the annoying idea, the maddening thought 
that will not be done away with, strike or 
fall upon certain nerve-cells, never ceas- 


ing, and week by week diminishing the 
vigor of these delicate organisms that are 
so minute that they ean only be seen under 
the microscope.—Science Siftings. 


~_———— i 
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Acquired Traits. 


A group of 'adies and gentlemen who 
had listened to a paper on a science sub- 
ject in a private parlor cornered a person 
addicted to science to settle a disputed 
question. He did not think acquired traits 
are ever transmitted. 


“There are one-legged men enough in 
this conntry to support several cork-leg 
establishments yet never has the child of 
4 one-legged man been born with less thaa 
two. Certain characteristics of the parent 
the child may have. It may be a comically 


exact reproduction. Always, however, it 
is the natural and not the acquired pe- 
culiarities of the parent or other ancestor 
that it shows. Hence, Professor Weiss- 
Man argues that acquired qualities or char- 
acteristics are never transmitted. 

“The operations of the laws of heredity 


ire strange enough. <A child may not re- 
Semble either parent, but it may be an ex- 
act likeness of a remote ancestor. That 
has heen a source of scandal, at times. A. 
Baltimore man, a man of wealth, married 


beautiful sewing girl. When a black 
i was born to her there was trouble. 
Hen it was revealed that her mother was 
itto. There is an older case exactly 

‘it, A Greek married a fair slave girl, 
and when she gave birth to a black child 
blood was traced back to an African. 
‘here are persons who think that if a 






Man makes of himself, say a great lin- 
ust, his children will b2 more likely .to 
have the gift of tongues. They think the 
Cildren born to a parent after he has be- 
come lissipated are more liable than the 
Ciiliren born earlier to inherit a taste for 
Grin ‘«. These things Weissman denies. In 
me lirst case, the children may have the 
wiers aptitude for Ianguages, but. not 
= Sironger, because he used it. In the 
= ber case, the children may hate the 
Erent’s disposition that Jed him to drink, 
Nheig the stronger, because it was in- 
“Herbert Spencer emerged from his long 
Seclusion te say h: i reg: “ds t ghar 
gers ras t 1at 1e regards the ques- 
Asher ga _— oe traits are ever 
ibe ~ a great matter. but that he 
*n ot mac e€ up his opinion yet. He is 
wn cpared te combat the new theory. 
been coe accepted theory . has © never 
~ {ulte satisfactory. It leaves so much 


Unac in 


nied for. If acquired qualities are 
a, the world ought to be crowded 








Pith onnatnace re eee Hi 

few eect iness. Yet it is notorious that 
getl steat men leave sons ag great. Alto- 
Ther adyeat} ad taht 

el] ducation is within the reach of 


and the methods of education are the 
duct of centuries of experience. Shakes- 

ind Miltons and Napoleons are not 

™Mon yet, 

the other hand, we might expect a 
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steady increase of drunkards, if acquired 
propensities are transmitted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is much less drunkenness 
than there was half a century ago, ai- 
though the pressure of modern life. and an 
irritable condition of the nerves are cal- 
culated to promote dissipation. 

“The later doctrine does not deny the 
importance of heredity. It does not make 
it less important for the parent to lead an 
upright and eareful life, since his children 
are influenced by his example, though they 
do not inherit his mental and physical ac- 
quisition as they may. his property. If 
acquired traits are inherited, it should be 
easy to prove. It has not been proved.” 
—-Washington Post. 





Seeing Stars. 





If a man fall so as to strike his head 
violently on the ice or on the pavement, 
or if he gets a blow over his eye, he is 
said to ‘‘see stars.””’ The cause of this eur- 
ious phenomenon is found in a peculiarity 
of the optic nerve. The function of that 
nerve is to convey to the brain the im- 
pression of light. It recognizes nothing 
in ihe world but light. It is susceptible 
to no other impression; or, if acted upon by 


.any other agent, it communicates to the 


brain the inteiligence of the’ presence of 
that agent by sending along its fiber flashes 
of light only. Irritate this nerve with a 
probe or other instrument, and it conveys 
no sensation of pain, but simply that of 
luminous sparks. ‘The pain of the blow 
on the eye or the fall on the head is real- 
ized through the nerves of general sensa- 
tion; but insusceptible to pain or any other 
feeling, the optic nerve sends to the brain 
its report of the shock by flashes, sparks, 
and “stars.” 





A committee of British scientists have 
for some years been making investigations 
to discover what the brain does when a 
person thinks. They have reached some 
very interesting, and, indeed, astonishing 
conclusions. The cells of the brain are 
very much like the batteries of a _ teie- 
phone office, each with dittle fibers reach- 
ing out from it, some of them connecting 
with other iike fibers in other cells, while 
still others are like the disconnected wires 
in a telephone offige, each waiting for some 
message to be ifftrusted to it. 
strange thing happens when a person tries 
t> remember anything. Instantly one of 
these fibers stretches itself towards a fiber 
from another cell. If it succeeds, then 
memory’s circuit is completed, and the 
person remembers what he has attempted 
to recall. Sometimes several hours elapse 
before this can be done. In the effort of 
thinking there..is some _or loss. of 
brain power, ‘just’ as “there” is “Waste of 
muscular tissue when some hard labor is 
performed, Rest is needed to restore and 
maintain brain power... Both very young 
and very old people need to sleep longer 
than those who are in the prime of life. 





The Tenacity of Life. 





In 1864 a wagon train had toiled along 
up the Arkansas as far as Little Coon 
ereek, when it was suddenly attacked by 
a band of Brule Sioux under Little Tur- 
tle. A horrible massacre followed. Sixty 
teamsters and hands were killed and the 
camp looted, not a man escaping. Troops 
were sent out from Fort Larned two hours 
after the massacre. Dead men lay all 
about in the short, brown grass, stained to 
a vivid scarlet with their blood. All the 
bodies were scalped and mutilated in a 
horrible manner. The scouts, while exam- 
ining the bodies, found two boys shock- 
ingly mutilated, but still alive. They were 
taken to the fort and under the care of the 
post surgeons, one recovered, but the other 
died in a few days. 

Rebert McGhee, the one who recovered, 
was taken alive by the Indians and wit- 
nessed the torture and death of his com- 
rades. He was then taken before the chief, 
Little Turtle, who resolved to kill him 
with his own hands. He knocked the boy 
down with a spear and shot him through 
the bedy with a pistol, then scalped him. 
The boy, being still alive and pleading 
pitiously, the chief thrust a spear into his 
body seven times and tomahawked him 
twice in the head, chopping off a piece of 
his skull. He then plunged a tomahawk 
tito his left breast, turned him over on his 
face and shot two arrows through his body, 
pinning him to the ground. In this condi- 
tion McGhee was found two hours after- 
ward. In spite of all his wounds he re- 
covered and was living two years ago at 
Carrollton, Missouri—Field and Farm, 





Health Don’ts. 


—_—_—_—— 


The “Phrenological Journal’ says: Don’t 
neglect your house-drains, nor the drain- 
age about your house. The first condition 
of family health is a dry and sweet atmos- 
phere, With dry walls, a dry cellar, and 
drains that carry off refuse without letting 
in foul gases, half the battle for good 
bealth is won. Pure drinking water is in- 
dispensable for bealth at home or any- 
where. 

Don’t keep the sun out of your living 
and sleeping rooms. Sunlight is absolutely 
necessary for a right condition of the 
atmosphere that we breathe and for our 
bodily well-being. 

Don’t sleep in the same flannels that you 
wear during the day. 

Don’t wear thin socks or light-soled shoes 
in cold or wet weather. 

Don’t catch cold. Catching cold is much 
more preventable than is» generally sup- 
posed. A person in good physical condition 
is not liable to colds, and sill not fall a 
victin): to them uniess hé is grossly care 
less. Keep the feet warm and dry, the 
head cool, the bowels and chest well pro- 
tected; avoid exposure with an empty 
stomach; take care not to cool off too rap- 
idly when heated; keep out of draughts; 
wear flannels; and with the exercise’ of a 
litte common sense in various emergencies, 
colds will be rare. If colds were a penal 
offence, we should soon find a way to pre- 
vent them. , 





--You will probably notice this spring 
that it does not pay to allow the seeds of 
noxious weeds to ripen and seed down your 
place. 

—Girls employed in the_crape industries 
are under a curious contract not to engage 
in any housework after their hours of 
labor. The reason is lest their hands 
should become coarse and unfitted for the 





delicate nature of their employment 













A very } 


Domt, 





Don’t drop insinuattors. 
may pick them up. 

Don’t pick out for your friend a man 
whose dog won’t follow him. 

Don’t think al! books are salable because 
they are bound to sell. 

Don’t sit in a draught unless you want 
the doctor to get the cash for it. 

: Don’t break your wdérd—unless you can 
do it so a hyphen will fit in nicely. 

Don’t wait until summer to buy ther- 
mometers; they are always lower in winter. 

Don’t think because a man possesses a 
shining intellect that he is light-headed. 

Don’t think because time and tide wait 
oe no man that ne woman will wait for 

im. 

Don’t fail to keep an eye on the friend 
who offers you suggestions at the expense 
of another friend. 

Don’t under-rate money. The needle has 
but one point, yet it would be almost im- 
possisble to get along without it.—Chi- 
cago News. 


A bigger man 





For Business Men. 





In the amount of money in circulation 
in this country in February there was a 
decrease of $3,614,569. There were only 
three items showing an increase, namely, 
gold coin, where there was a gain of $2,- 
299,958; treasury notes, exhibiting an in- 
crease of $6,771,487, and national bank 
notes, showing a gain of $1,046, 937. The 
decreases comprised $457,389 in standard 
silver dollars, $685,182 in subsidiary sil- 
ver, $53,970 in- gold certificates, $2,333,236 
in treasury notes of 1890, . $9,558,224 in 
United States notes, and $645,000 in cur- 
rency certificates of 1872. 

The wonderful revival in business in this 
country is shown clearly in clearing house 
transactions. For January and February 
the total clearings, as figured out by 
“Bradstreet’s,” ‘were $11,527,225,315. 
Thes¢ comparé as follows with the totals 
| for January and February in _ previous 


years: 
PDS 5 0.0.0 s ewwe'nsic'en eases 0” PLL et, ae0O80 
DOME kg occ eee whale oes Glee: 8,154,101 ,562 
1896 We. eid ase a ew aie oe 8,664,1:00,000 
| 1895 iinet oe Sis ee hero obo 7.758.000,000 
flo, See ists Ske BR oss whe 7,238,000,000 
11808. wc cccccccceeecess  10,9896,0010,.000 
1SS2 cc cewcscscessess °20;825,000;000 
1891 tesa Seale cea eeae 8,912,000,000 
See Sec bean sigs Seiae 9,734,000,000 


The last previous year of full business 
was 1892. The improvement since 1895 
is strikingly shown by the aboye figures. 


ary were $6,826,279, as.again 
-erease of $995,471. For January a 


against $12,453,152 a year ago, an increase 
for the two months of $1,980,746. And 
yet occasionally some croaker will iry to 
make you believe that business is “no 
better.” 





Of Interest to Apple Growers. 





At a recent institute the subject chosen 
for discussion was “The Apple,’”’ and from 
the points made by the different speakers 
I am able to draw the following: 

It is advisable to plough the whole field 
before planting the trees, and any land 
which will grow a good crop.of corn is 
suitable for the trees. In the matter of 
selecting the trees it is advisable to choose 
strong, healthy trees about two years old, 
but this rule in regard to age is not a set 
one. Upon planting the trees wrap them 
up well in order to protect them from the 
sun, worms and rabbits. Some of the 
speakers said they cut back the top, while 
others did not; some paid no attention to 
the roots, while others did. It was ad- 
vised to keep the orchard planted in corn 
for three or four years, and after this to 
keep a row or two on the outside to serve 
as a sort of wind-break and for feeders. 
The general opinion was to cultivate 
around the body of the trees when the soil 
first gets soft in the spring, and plough the 
rest later, the whole to be harrowed im- 
mediately after the ploughing. Some 
thought the constant use of the cultivator 
would do just as well; but as dust is na- 
ture’s mulch, it appears that plan of cul- 
tivating would hardly do as well as the 
other. Spraying two or three times a year 
is, of course, a necessity, if it is intended 
that the orchard should be muccessful, and 
the examination of trees during both June 
and September for borers was also recom- 
mended. A knife or-a piece of wire is the 
best thing to use for these pests. The 
only stock that should ever be allowed in 
the orchard is chickens or hogs. Both of 
these would be beneficial. Much pruning 
was discouraged, as it was claimed that it 
made more work and no fruit. It was ad- 
vised. to trim out the cross-branches and 
allow nature to do the rest.—N. Y. Wit- 
ness. 





Six Acres in Dewberries. 





The dewberry is a native American fruit 
belonging to the blackberry family. It is 
of a trailing habit and grows wild from 
New England to California. Many varie- 
ties have been cultivated but none ig so de- 
sirable as the Lucretia. The dewberry has 
srown very slowly into public favor be- 


‘sented to be the genuine Lucretia. Many, 
>that purchased these became disgusted and 
»were slow to. try, again. Maay . growers: 
were discouraged from the fact that they 
did not know how to cultivate :the piants 
‘The Lueretia has been fruited ‘here if 
Scott County, Lowa, for the past, 12.years, 
During this time it has given a good yield 
of fruit every year., One acre near.Dayen-. 
port, in 1891, three years from planting, 
gave the owner $300 worth of berries, At 
that time berries sold for 1714 to 20 cents. 
per box. This same acre is still in bear- 
ing and has never failed to give a good 
yield. Plant in rows 7 feet apart and 5 
feet apart in the row. The first two years 
potatoes or any other hoed crop may be 
grown between the rows. Cultivate as 
often as is necessary to kill all weeds. 
Always cultivate the same way, as by so 
doing you will have all vines straight in 
the row to a width of about two feet. In 
spring trim back to about 4 feet in length. 
Drive stakes 2 feet high in row every 15 
feet. Staple a wire on top, then tie the 








bearing canes to wire. In this way the 









Here in Rochester the clearings: in Febru- ' 


id Peh 
ruary the clearings were $14,433,898, a8 


cause when the Lucretia was first put on | 
the market thousands of worthless wild 
‘vines were sold at a high price and repre- |. 





fruit is much more easily gathered. The 
new vines for next year will trail on the 
ground. : 

The first year after planting you will get 
some fruit. The second year a fair yield. 
The third year a full crop. The vines will 
continue to bear 12 to 15 years before they 
begin to fail. The dewberry does not throw 
up suckers or~sprouts like the blackberry 
or red raspberry, but propagates from its 
tips by taking root. The roots run deep 
into moist soil, Consequently it will stand 
severe drouth when other canes will be 
ruined, The fruit is larger than the black- 
berry. It is about eight days earlier than 
the Snyder blackberry.—G. L. Gast,’ in 
Orange Judd Farmer. 





Mosquitoes. 


Our readers, says Science Gossip, prob- 
ably noticed the great prevalence of mos- 
quitoes last. summer, but familiar though 
they may be with the methods of its attack, 
few have any idea of the complicated ap- 
paratus with which this fly works its mis- 
chief. The beak of the mosquito is simply 
a tool box wherein the mosquito keeps six 
miniature surgical instruments in perfect 
working order. Two of these instruments 
are exact counterparts of the surgeon’s 
lance. One is a-spear with a double barbed 
head, the fourth is a needle of exquisite 
fineness, a saw and a bump going to make 
up the complement. The spear is the largest 
of the six tools, and is used for making the 
initial puncture; next the lances or knives 
are brought into play to cause the blood to 
flow more freely. In case this last opera- 
tion fails of having the desired effect, the 
saw and needle are carefully and feelingly 
inserted in a lateral direction in the vic- 
tim’s flesh. The pump, the most delicate 
of all six of the instruments, is used in 
transferring the blood to the insect’s 
stomach. me 


fe 


Fruit Lessons. 


It is true that®all grades of apples and 
peaches have béen higher than in 1896, but 
there is still a wide gap between the price 
of the best and the poorest. 

People are baying and using more fruit 
each year, but there is such a variety from 
which to choose, and in such immense quan- 
tities, that buy seldom take any except 
the best, unles§ at nominal rates merely. 
The fact is still more evident than last sea- 
son that none but the best fruit will.sell 
at paying prices, and fruit growers may as 
well accept the Situation first as last. 

The fact.is, ofr large cities are well sup- 
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e rtly i ‘ou! erops: ail, oO) the nan “ara 
their supplies from the ends of the éarth, 
and have a surplus for the small towns be- 
sides. The familiar street ery ‘Nica ba- 
nana” has its effect, so too has the placard 
bearing the iegend “Choice California 
Fruit.” The big red Ben Davis which 
takes so fine a polish on the greasy Italian 
coat sleeve, and the showy but tasteless 
California peaches have come to stay and 
they will be in evidence when our crops 
fail—W. J. Green, in Report Ohio Pomo- 
logical Society. 





The Farmer’s Fruit Garden. 





A well-known writer upon horticulture 
has said: “A farm without a fruit garden 
may justly be regarded as a proof of a 
low state of civilization of the farmer. No 
country home should be without such sim- 
ple means of health and happiness.” 

Professor 8. T. Maynard has said: “The 
fruit garden is a necessity to comfortable 
existence in the country.” 

Fruit is especially valuable in forming 
strong and healthful bodies in children. 
The great Dr. Samuel Johnson once said: 
“If it is possible have a good orchard. I 
once knew a clergyman with a small sal- 
ary who brought up a family very credit- 
ably, mainly on apple dumplings.” 

Moses,.in his description of the Garden 
of Eden, evidently had in mind a fruit 
garden. ‘And the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden, and there He 
put the man whom He had made. And 
out of the ground, made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food. And the Lord 
God took the man and put him in the Gar- 
den of Eden, to dress and to keep it.” 

BH. P. Roe, in his delightful and instruc- 
tive book, “Success with Small Fruits,” 
well says: ‘Life at the farmhouse sinks 
into deep ruts, and becomes weary plod- 
ding. It is corn, potatoes, wheat, butter, 
milk. The staple productions absorb all 
thought and all else is neglected. Nature 
demands that the young shall have variety, 
and she furnishes it in abundance. The 
farmer too often ignores nature and the 
cravings of youth, and insists on the heavy 
monotonous work of his specialty, early 
and late, the year round, and then won- 
ders why, in his declining years, there are 
no strong young hands to lighten his toil. 
The boy who might have lived a sturdy, 
healthful, independent life among his na- 
tive hills is a bleached and sallow youth 
measuring ribbons and calicoes behind a 
eounter. The girl who might have been the 
mistress of a tree-shadowed country home 
djsappears under much darker shadows in 
town. But for their early home life, so 
meagre and devoid of interest, they might 
have breathed pure.air- all their days.”-—, 
Dr. George G., Groff, in N, Y..Tribune. 





iS . od my + Sook ue fa Y he ¢ § rR 3), 
_, A Law Against ‘Bachelors. 
Bachelors liave ah ; 

gentine “Republic. "{@here -a law inflicts -a 
‘finé upow any person of MAarriageable age: 


“who. rejeets-a proposal. Here is the siat-, 


ute: Péople of marriageable-age of either, 


sex who, refuse, an offer- to wed without 


reasons Which. are.considered: valid: in law 
shall not: be permitted to marry thereafter 
Without the permissiun of the Government. 
They shall, moreover, pay an- indemnity 
sum of not more than one hundred. pounds 
to the person whose offer they have. re-. 
fused. Young men and women nader 
twenty years old are exempt from the law, 
and can marty as they please. After they 
are twenty-eight the men are obliged to 
pay a heavy tax if they remain single. 
The womer propose as well as men; so an 
unmarried young man between twenty and 
twenty-eight years old in that country has 
a troublesome time. Not only is he-made 
to pay a tax for being a bachelor, but if 
he refuses a proposal he has to pay the 
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A Peach Story. 





A quaint legend is held by the Japanese 
regarding the peach, which they claim to 
have first discovered or utilized. A pious 
old couple, stricken with years and pov- 
erty, subsisted by begging. One day on 
the highway the woman found the beauti- 
ful ripe fruit. She did not selfishly eat the 
luscious peach alone, although almost fam- 
ished but took it home to divide with her 
husband. As the knife cut into it the 
fruit opened and an infant sprang forth 
who told the astonished beggars that he 
was the god Shin To, and had accidentally 
fallen from the Japanese heaven while at 
play with some other gods and goddesses. 
Fer extricating him from the peach, Shin 
To gave the Japs its seed to plant, and 
told them its product would make them 
wealthy. 





Low-Headed Trees. 





A great many fruit trees will be set this 
spring. One of the most important points 
to be considered in planting is to trim so 
as to make the fruit tree productive and its 
fruits easily harvested. ‘The old idea that 
fruit trees should be trained to branch up 
six or more feet from the ground, so as not 
to be in the way of ploughing, has long ago 
been proved a mistake. It is the fruit on 
the high tree that is most exposed to winds, 
and which as windfalls brings less than 
half what it is worth, if carefully picked 
by hand. The low-headed tree will come 
into bearing early, and its naturally spread- 
ing habit of growth will keep it fruitful. 
Under trees thus managed there can, of 
course, be no ploughing, but they will not 
need #. Grass is easily suppressed by the 
shade of low-headed trees, and a little 
mulch spread under the trees will keep the 
soil always moist enough for a thrifty 
growth of roots. Most of the fruit on low- 
headed trees can be harvested from the 
ground, or by standing on short step-lad- 
ders, leaving very little to be got by climb- 
ing among the branches.—Nebraska Far- 
mer. 





Is the World’s Greatest Seaport. 





New York City has a waterfront of 853 
miles, No city in the world is so favored 
by nature for shipping purposes as New 
York—the growth of the coastwise trade. 
New York is the greatest seaport in the 
world. Tell this to the average man and 
he will dispute it, and you can win a bet 
from him if he is a betting man. Most 
people think of Liverpool as the biggest 


on. did 
pool second, New York third and Hat" 
‘burg fourth. But early in the ‘seventies 
Hamburg and New York began to grow in 
importance rapidly, and now the order is 
New York, London, Hamburg and Liver- 
pool. ; 

New York exceeded London in tonnage, 
entered and cleared, last year by 5,200,190 
tons. It exceeded Hamburg by 8,028,530 
tons and Liverpool by 9,889,506 tons. Here 
are the official figures of the tonnage en- 
tered and cleared at the four biggest ports 
of the world for the year 1896: 

SOME BIG FIGURES. 


Tons. 
NCW, WOU 6.602 Mite ecsetce se ) SOMGR DCO 
London.... ssesccceee eves 15,582,190 
HAmburg...siecieawerse ocict tc’ 22,785,000 
DGTVOTIOOL s. 6i5% eivhinies (6 8 0h 6ie% 10,888,024 


Such figures as these ought to open the 
eyes, not only of New Yorkers, but of the 
world, to the immensity of New York’s 
interest as a maritime port. We see the 
long miles of wharves crowded with ships 
and swinging at anchor in the Upper Bay, 
a fleet of waiting steamers and sailing 
vessels and take it as a matter of course, 
while continually there flows in and out 
of the Narrows the great stream of ship- 
ping..—New York Press. 





Pruning Currants. 





We have often been asked these ques- 
tions and as often thought that if the party 
asking them would only subscribe for some 
reliable farm journal, the answers could be 
easily found with multitudes of others 
equally important. 

Though there are different ways and pur- 
poses of pruning, the main object in view 
should be to remove each year, enough of 
the old wood to allow new canes to come 
in without interfering with the perfect de- 
velopment of the fruit and yet leave suffi- 
cient old wood with fruit spurs for a good 
crop. 

It might be said we prune for the pur- 
pose of thinning the fruit, which practice 
should be carried into the culture of nearly 
all the other fruits. 

On rich soil this fruit will bear plenti- 
fully whether pruned or not, but higher 
colored and larger specimens will be the 
result of judicious pruning, also the ex- 
pense of harvesting is much less, ; 

The form usually followed by commercial 
growers is the bush, though one occasion- 
ally sees the tree form. I have combined 
the two in growing my plantation. 

Many plants will naturally start in the 
tree form while others take the reverse, I 
have encouraged either manner, taking into 
consideration: the prospective symmetrical 
form desired. If it could be aecomplished 
Without too great cost, I would prefer grow- 
‘ing’ all‘my currant plants in; the tree form 
-as it ‘enables. easier..and cleaner -culture 


| without endangering the plants when work- 
Tipe ee rt | ing. among them. Seas 
ard time jw. the Ar, | 


I seldom leave more than six. bearing 
canes; to a plant, but-should ;the-bish be 
weak, not over four. I prefer harvesting 
fre quarts of choice fruit from. a; plant 
than ten or fifteen quarts of an inferior 
/grade;.as I can sell. my five quarts for 
nearly.as much as what 1 can. get for the 
ten quarts. of poor fruit, thereby saving 
the. expense of harvesting and marketing 
‘five or more quarts, besides lessening the 
quantity of cheap fruit on the market. 

The time of pruning is not as essential 
as the “how.” Whenever the plant is dor- 
mant it is safe to prune; I usually perfo:in 
this work during the winter or carly spring, 
in fact I am just finishing this work now 
(March 11th) as I was unable to complete 
it sooner. A share of this work I do in the 
fall that I may have the cuttings for fall 
setting. 

With old bushes which have not been 
pruned for several years it may be ad- 
visable to remove at least one-half of the 
top that new wood may be secured, for if 
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the branches are covered with black-look- 








ig fourth in size. . Until |, 


ing, rough bark the canes will never make 
a healthy growth, nor produce choice fruit. 

New canes will start, but will produce no 
fruit the first year. The second year fruit 
buds will form, then the balance of: the 
old canes may be removed and you have a 
bush “nearly as good as new,” if well ma- 
nured and cultivated.—B. A. Wood. 





Enemies of the Gooseberry. 





Bulletin No. 133 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Geneva) con- 
tains notes upon the life history of goose- 
berry mildew and a discussion of experi- 
ments, conducted during 1897, in preven- 
tion of the disease. . 

For ten years the station has recom- 
mended the use of potassium sulphide treat- 
ment, but others have strongly advocated 
Bordeaux mixture; so it was decided to test 
various fungicides side by side. Potassium 
sulphide, lysol, formalin and Bordeaux mix- 
ture were applied in different strengths of 
solution, and, with all but lysol, treatments 
were begun early, medium early and late. 

Mildew appeared May 26th, and by the 
time the berries were picked, July 6th and 
7th, the disease had affected nearly 80 per 
cent. of the fruit on the untreated bushes. 
The treatments with potassium: sulphide 
one ounce in three gallons of water, begin- 
ning early and making seven applications, 
reduced the amount of mildew to five per 
cent., while six applications and five appli- 
cations beginning later, gave from 214 
to 8 times as much mildewed fruit. 
The stronger solution of the potassium sul- 
phide did not do quite as well as the weak- 
er, but much better than any other fungi- 
cide. 

The amount of perfect fruit per bush, 
taking the average of six plats sprayed 
with the weaker solution of the sulphide, 
was sixty-four ounces; with the stronger 
solution, forty-six ounces, while the only 
other plat approaching these yields was one 
receiving lysol, one ounce to four gallons of 
water, which gave forty-four ounces of 
mildew-free fruit. 

The other fungicides ranked in effective- 
ness as follows: Lysol, Bordeaux mixture 
and formalin. 

The potassium sulphide treatment is very 
inexpensive, the solution giving best re- 
sults costing only one-fifth of a cent for 
each bush for seven applications. 

The bulletin will be sent free of charge 
to any one who will apply for it. 





Pruning Pears. 





Pears are pruned on much the same prin- 

ciple as the apple, and quite so, so far as 

enéral management when young. But it 
More. branchy, tree.than, t 


needs — Intellig t” pruning 
branches interlacing each other. 
this tree comes into bearing sooner than 
the apple, see that in pruning the young 
trees you do not cut away the flowering 
buds, which are the full, round. ones on 
the spurs or on the extreme ends of the 
branches. Young branches which have 
borne much fruit will often be bent over 
out of shape, and the pruning knife will 
be required to cut away enough that the 
good shape of the tree. may be restored. 
It is seldom one hears of peach trees be- 
ing pruned, or of apricots. Yet it is a fact 
that but few trees are so much benefited 
by it, for without young wood there is no 
fruit. Of course there are young shoots, 
pruned or not, but a tree let alone will 
have no young shoots excepting on the 
extreme ends. Peath and apricot trees 
should be pruned every year from the start. 
Do not permit a vigorous shoot of last sea- 
son’s growth to go untopped. Cut it back 
a third or more, so thet the side shoots will 
push out. . Then, the next season, cut back 
these side shootS in the same way, and so 
on every year. This system of pruning 
produces a tree well furnished with young 
twigs from top to bottom. There is no 
space iost; all is full of fruit in its season, 
and besides this there is a prettily formed 
tree, which of itself gives pleasure.—Prac- 
tical Farmer. 





Popular Science. 





—All snow is not white. At several 
places in the mountains of Colorado and 
California it is blood red. Snow has been 
known to be black, yellow, red and green. 

—The number of stars visible to the 
naked eye is less than six thousand. The 
number of stars visible through the largest 
telescopes is probably not less than one 
hundred million. 

—There are now over 250,000 words in 
the English language, acknowledged by the 
best authorities, or about 70,000 more than 
in the German, French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian combined. 

—How far away the Milky Way is there 
are no means of judging with much confi- 
dence. Prof. Barnard has given good rea- 

sons for thinking that its groundwork con- 
r sists of stars, which are much smaller than 
the sun, perhaps hundreds or thousands of 
times smaller, so that its distance from us 
may not be great, as star distances go. 

—The long-familiar laboratory method of 
drying the air~by means of a moisture- 
absorbing agent has been borrowed by a 
Frankfort inventor for a patented dry bar- 
rel.or. box for preserving vegetables and 
other substances. ‘The new apparatus is 
siinply a box with a false bottom of slats, 
under which is placed a metallic tray con- 
taining. caustic potash. ’The vegetables, 
fruit; ete.; are place? on’ the false bottom, 
and the air—admitted only through the bot- 
tom-—is dried before reaching them by pas- 
sage over the potash.’ One charge of the 
drier’is Claimed to last six months, 

—Some experimérits recently made in 
Belgiurt tend to throw doubt on the truth 
of the asstiniption that insects are guided 


Brilliantly-colored dahlias were covered so 
as to show only the disks, and buttertlies 
and bees sought these flowers with the 
game eagerness and frequency as those 
which were fully exposed. The conclusion 
reached that the insects were guided by 
their sense of smell rather than by their 
sight seems conclusive. 





—The longest fence in the world is a 
wire-netting fence in Australia, 1,236 
miles long, its object being to keep the rab- 
bits from the cultivated fields. 





—-No pzrental care ever falls to the lot 
of a single member of the insect tribe. In 
general the eggs of an insect are destined 
to be hatched long after the parents are 
dead, so that most insects are born 










orphans, 


to tidwers by the brightness of their colors. 1 











f\ Why let your neighbors 
4 know itP 
\& And why give them a 
4 chance to guess you areeven & 
mH five or ten years more? a 
4 Better give them good 5 
‘i reasons for guessing the 
} other way. It is very easy; 






for nothing tells of age so 
fy quickly as gray hair. 


|Auer'S 
sia 
Vigor 


; is a youth-renewer. 
It hides the age under 2 
f luxuriant growth of hair the 
a color of youth. 
It never fails to restore 
“i color to gray hair. It will 
A stop the hair from coming 
4 out also. 
i It feeds the hair bulbs. 
4 Thin hair becomes thick hair, 
fy and short hair becomes long 
@ hair. 
% It cleanses the scalp; re- 
“moves all dandruff, and 
fa prevents its formation. 
% We have a book on the 
M4 Hair which we will gladly fj 
send you. 2 
If you do not obtain all the bene- & 
imap Eb amstlf Teanoved:” Addecasr” 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass, 
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Growing Apples for Profit. 





The first and most important factor in 
growing apples for profit is the grower. He 
need not know all about the business in 
order to make a profit, but he must know 
that it requires his constant care. 


The first thing in order, but not in im- 
portance, is the selection of a site for the 
orchard. This should be as nearly level 
as possible. Any land that will_ grow a 
fairly good crop of corn is rich enough for 
an apple orchard. It should be plowed as 
for corn, then lay off your apple rows north 
and south, two rods apart, by going both 
ways with a two-horse plow running in the 
same furrow, throwing the dirt out both 
ways. Then run light furrows east and 
west, one rod apart. This will make 
eighty trees to the acre, and arranged in 
the best shape for cultivation, for gather- 
ing the fruit and to protect one another. 


Get your trees from the nearest reliable 
nursery. Go and get them yourself. Buy 
yearlings if you can; they will live and 
grow better than other trees. I would 
never set trees older than twe years. Put 
trees enough in the wagon to go around. 
Have them well protected with damp straw 
or sawdust to keep them from drying out. 
Drive between two rows and set on each 
side of the wagon. 


Place the trees in the furrow at the cross. 
Fill in the soil around them and firm it 
down well. When you have gone around 
hitch to the plow and throw the dirt back 
into the row, and so on till you are done 
planting, then go over them and right them 
up. 
Now having your trees set, of the right 
varieties: for profit, give them the very best 
cultivatién possible, for if trees are stunted 
the first year, they will never do as well 
afterward. If the ground has been well 
plowed, the cultivation need not be very 
deep, but the surface must be kept clean 
and fine. Plow or hoe, if possible, after 
every rain. The land can be planted in 
corn, or potatoes or some other cultivated 
crop till the trees are old enough to sow 
to clover, say four or five years, then plow 
once in two years. You must now be on 
the lookout for insect pests, especially the 
round head borer. The surest way to save 
your trees from borers is to take the sur- 
face dirt away about an inch deep around 
the roots of the trees and examine them 
earefully and cut out all you can find. Then 
rub on a thin coat of soft soap and put 
the dirt back to its place. The best time to 
do this is-in Juty or August. If it is done 
every year you need not fear the borer. 
Most other kinds. of insects can be kept ia 
check by spraying with the different prepa- 
rations now in use. 

Apple trees should never te pruned very 
heavy at any time. 1 do most of mine in 
the spring, after the sap starts. They seem 
to heal better then. I -cut out all cross 
branches and thin out every part, so as to 
let in the light to give the fruit the preper 
color. 

Now I want to say a few words about 
how to grow apples at a loss. Buy, if you 
will, a piece of land close to a hig town. or 
city, pay about $150 an acre for it, then 
send away off for some fine, large irees 
of some new-fangled process of grafting or 
budding, such as cn whole roots, or on oak 
trees, getting some dine variety, such as 
Yellow Beoelleflower, at 506 or 75 cents 
apiece. Then set them out 46 feet apart 
each way, in holes four feet square and 
two or three feet deep, putting the top 


soil in the bottom of the hele and the clay _ 


on top. Then wait until they bear.—B. B. 
Boucher, iv Judd Farmer. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 








BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS. 


' HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
hy tener Barns, Roo's, alf colors, and SAVE Dealers 


ts. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
iSrenee, ‘Low prises wis! <wrorige ts Write for Sam 
0. W. IN EL, 


219 Y!ymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS, 
B.P.ROCKS, _ 
~'§. WYANDOTTES, 
PEKIN DUCKS, 
BUFF LEGHORNS. 


Free range on separate farms. Single sitting, 75cts.; 
two sittings $1.00 for the balance of this season. No 
better stock anywhere. 


SHAMROCK POULTRY YARD, Shamrock, N. Y. 


FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
ENe die men. .No agents. A small per 
. why) cent. of profit above actual cost of 
BNO ire .building. 25 to 4 per cent. below 

E\KAQYY ‘retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Oatalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE 60, 
Box H, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


@ Big Money in Poultry 


if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
the best way to make money with 
them is told & fully illustrated in our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Guide. 
. Tells all about 30 varieties of fowls,and their 
ii treatment in health and discase; plans for 
poultry houses,recipes treating all diseases, 
ee etc. Much about poultry and gardening. 15c. 
> John Bauscher, Jr. Box 43 Freeport,ill. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


POU TR PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 
& 25cts, per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book sione 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.¥ 
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Athree ply cable on each ejge. Alwaystaut, To 
erect simply strain cables. The only fence suitable 
for Lawn, Garden, Orchard, Park, Cemetery anc 
Field. Address 


RANDALL FENCE CO., 


LE ROY, N. Y., 
or. A: P. THOMPSON, 


69 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


$B MACHINE 
to weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 
52 inches high, «et 
25 Cts. per Rod, 
“$20 buys-wire for 
rod feree. Agents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 
cA y 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6] Mt.Sterling,O. 














° THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 


Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new catalogue. I 
tells‘all about 
Farm ‘Fence 


Ao 





| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 













KET LAWH FEN 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Hil. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





World’s Fair 
Award. . 


We are the only Stee: 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Bz a He = - Medal and- Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROUFENG at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu 
facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. @. 
cures indigestion and 


“ PEPSO” CIGARS suse aus a 


cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Prica, 
1g3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
jto digest 100 grains of food. An agency given in 
leach county. Thegreatest improvementon earth. 
|A cool, sweet smoke. Address, I. L. PERRY 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast, Me, {27° All imitators will 
"be prosecuted tothe extont of the law..acg 
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Please mention Grecn’s Fruit Grower. 
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There’s no uncertain sound about 


The Farmers Voice 


Itr true as a bel 
And always for the 


It is recognized as THE GREATEST agricultural 
journalin the west and is 
_ ONLY $1.00 
Send for sample copy and full particulars con- 
the Farmers Voice Agricultural-Edu- 
ation Tours through Europe in 1900. 
. _ THE FARMERS VOICE, 
we 334 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. @& 





armer. 












$$ $ 40c. EACH. 


This ts how we do it :— 
Farm Journal is 50c, 





er year, 
FruitGrower - - ‘“50c¢ % ~ * 
American Poultry Adv. ‘ 25c, “ « 
ThreePapers, - $1.25 


We offer the three papers one year for only 50c 
{You know all about the Farm Journal, and want 
,it. The American Poultry Advocate is all right 

and the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 
= better with each succeeding year, 

emember our price for the three papers to your 
‘address, one year, is only 50c. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, Wi. Y. 





Y BatteTTEe, r Chester Whi 
BiyorenRe breed -_ 


Pies. Jersey, Guernsey & Hol- 

w stein le. Thoronghbred 
we, Sheep, Fancy Poultry, Hunting 
we and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
Cochranville, Chester Oo., Pas 
Sips circtlars of 


FRE! mproved Tailor Sys- 
w tem of Dress and Garment Cat- 
‘ ting. Revised eo ~ The 
foundation principles of scien- 
tific garment cutting are tangas 
so clearly and progressively that 
any lady of ordine telli- 
mee can easily and quickly 
earn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, in any styis, to any 
measure, for Ladies: 













tetarn maf!, full de- 






















2 aren, Menand Beys. Garments 
tape ny to fit b perfectly without trying on, #A 
owledge of the Moody System is worth s fortune to 

y lady. Thousands makers owe 


' Shelr suesess to the A te Sates Agent 
8 e m, nts 
Bieody 1805. 


Wanted. 
& Co.. P. CC. Box ti. @: 





UBBER sop fnce' ation sale! big seat. es 

e ‘ : 3. rs. 
B. Singleton. 134 F, Van Buren St. Chicago, Ih, 
! Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


What The Old Man Says. 














When the Old 

Man got home 
from church the 
other Sunday 
morning he went 

out to the chick- 
12; en yard and 
stood leaning on 
$-the fence while 
Jhe watched the 
beauties preen 





themselves in 
, the sun, Pres- 
Watched the Beauties. ently a Sne 





i the world know that they are in it. 


‘men ate wide-awake. 


Plymouth Rock 
hen came out of the hen-house with a 
great cackle, and a big rooster flapped his 
wings, stretched his neck and gave vent 
to a loud crow that went ringing across 
the street and woke up Hobson’s rooster 
over the way. 

“I like a rooster,’ said the Old Man, 
“and I like a hen, and the principal thing 
I like about them is the fact. that they let 
When 
that cock there wakes up in the morning, 
everybody and everything within half a 
mile of him knows all about it; when a 
hen lays an egg she doesn’t go and hide 
her head, but cackles out the fact for the 
benefit of the neighborhood. I like a 
rooster and I like a hen, 

“And I wish,” the Old Man went on, 
after rubbing his chin reflectively with his 
thumb and first finger for a few moments, 
“I wish I could bring some of my slow, 
easy-zoing friends out here to see this lit- 
tle colony of industry. Solomon was all 
right in his day, in his advice to the slug- 
gard to go to. the ant and be wise, but the 
modern, busy, wide-awake, scratching 
American hen hadn’t yet: been bred. If 
Solomon was alive now he’d send his slug- 
gard to the chicken yard, where he’d learn 
more in a single morning about industry 
and hustle and get-there-ness than he’d 
leara at an ant-hill in a lifetime. They 
understand the principles of success. Look 
at that rooster over there; he’s found a 
fat worm. And listen to him! He’s ad- 
vertising the fact, now, and the hens rush 
clear across the yard and crowd around 
him like the women at a bargain counter. 
He’s a born advertiser. He keeps it up 
pretty industriously throughout the whole 
working day, and wakes up in the middle 
of the night to give an occasional crow. 
And his sister’s just like him. She never 
lays an egg that she doesn’t cackle. 

“You would think, wouldn’t you, that 
men and women who have to do with good 
poultry would catch the inspiration of pub- 
licity from them? You would think that 
the cackle of the hens and the crowing of 
the cocks would awake the ownets to a 
realization. of the necessity of doing a lit- 
tle crowing and a little cackling on their 
own accounts. ‘Well, sometimes it does, 
and semetimes it doesn’t. There aré some 
good poultry advertisers in the courtry—- 
wide-awake, go-ahead fellows who keep 
et it the year around atid don’t let the pub- 
lie forget from one season to another that 
they have birds that win, and there are 
some others who ate as sleepy and as 
mopey as an old hen in the moulting sea- 
son. 

“Now, I wouldn’t cackle if I hadn’t laid 
an egg, but if the poultry man, or the in- 
ecubator man, or the supply man, has any- 
thing worth while (and if he hasn’t some- 
thing worth while the sooner he gets out 
of business the better)—if he has some- 
thing worth while, he wants to get out 
and cackle, cackle loud and long, and keep 
it up until everybody hears him. Then 
there’ll be no danger of his eggs rotting 
in his nest. 

“To be sure, a hen knows how to cackle 
without learning. Some men don’t. I 
often think that a good advertiser is born; 
advertising is an art that it’s mighty hard 
to learn. I don’t mean that there is any 
great mystery about it; that there is some 
secret modus operandi, but some men are 
born with one kind of a gift and some 
with another. Some men can tell a story 
in such a way as to set the whole town- 
ship a rogring, and other mén can take 
the same story and put the whole neigh- 
borhood to sleep. Some men can sing, and 
some can’t. Just s0, some men instinctively 
know how to advertise, and others don’t. 
Now, I’m willing to confess that I wasn’t 
born that way. I haven’t the gift of gab 
—not the kind that makes a good ad. My 
head isn’t full of those happy, catchy, lit- 
tle phrases that do so much to make an 
ad attractive. I don’t rub up against the 
people enough to know what will tickle 
them and hold their attention. But I be- 
lieve in advertising, so what do I do? Why, 
just what any sensible man would do 
under the same circumstances,—I go to 
some one who does know how to do it. 
I simply add another department to my 
business, let an expert handle it, .who 
saves money for me, and gets better re- 
sults. Isn’t that good sense? I think it 
is, and I know if some of these good poul- 
try men and incubator men and the like, 
who are not crowing in the right key, nor 
cackling loud enough, would turn that part 
of their business over to some people I 
could name, it would be 


good dollars in their ; 
pockets. t" 9 

“And let me tell you. Bs, 
something: this is the 


time to do it. The pou!- 
try business is growing 
in this country at an 
enormous rate, Bright 
boys and girls on the 
farm are waking up to the fact that there 
is money in hens, and they are wringing 
the necks of the old dung-hill fowls and 
are putting good, thoroughbred birds in 
their place. ‘They are buying incubators 
and poultry supplies of all kinds. That 
means business for the wide-awake breed- 
erg and supply-men. And the wide-awake 
ere is some 
mighty good poultry advertising being 
done this year. Full page ads are not un- 
usual, and instead of a screaming ‘card’ in 
stud-horse letters, you see a good many 
handsome electrotypes with attractive de- 
signs and borders. Oh, the wide-awake 
men are wide-awake and they are getting 
there. They are setting a pace that their 
competitors have got to follow or else get 
left. Wake up, brothers, and do some 
crowing, or you may expect to get your 
neck wrung in the next round up!’ 

And the Old Man scattered a few hand- 
fuls of screenings among the straw on the 
scratehing boards and .went into the house 
to his Sunday dinner—Marco Morrow, in 
Agricultural Advertising. 
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Doliars in their pockets 





Remember to spray early. Some of the 
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FERTILE EGGS. 


How to Get and How to Hatch 
Them, 





The best eggs as they are collected should 
be kept in a cool place with a temperature 
of about 40 degrees Fah. until ready to set 
under a hen. The eggs should be stood 
with the large end down, thus keeping the 
air bulb as small as possible. All being 
ready, we must now prepare a nest. I have 
tried hay, straw, paper, sand, clay and 
green sods; the latter I found to produce 
the best results. The nest should be made 
out of a box or barrel, with a hole in the 
side of it to admit the hen; the top should 
always be kept covered. Put a piece of 
carpet or an old bag in front of the hole 
to keep her in darkness, which is advisable. 
Place some earth in the bottom of the bar- 
rel and pound down solid and hollow out 
in the center, so that the eggs will roll 
in; then place a green sod in the hollow 
with the grass side up. Put some dummy 
eggs in for a day or so until you find Biddy 
to be true to her nest, after which the dum- 
mies may be removed and the eggs placed 
on the grass. ‘Thirteen is considered a sit- 
ting; they may not be too many for a good 
sized hen in sunimer, but it is too many in 
early spring when the weather is cold and 
unsettled. 

Next thing is to select a hen. Some- 
times we have no choice but have to ac 
cept a wild, restless one. If she has feath- 
ers on her feet cut them off. If I had any 
choice I should select a Plymouth Rock or 
a Wyandotte; either of these make excel- 
lent mothers. 

Last spring breeders. generally com- 
plained in my neighborhood of having bad 
sitters. I purchased six common hens at 
one dollar each and set them on valuable 
eggs; the result was that five out of the 
six left the eggs before they were due, one 
of them within a few days of the eggs 
hatching. This nest full of eggs made me 
feel like (I won’t say swearing), but it re- 
minds one of the boy’s rhyme: 


Here lie birdies for whom I mourn, 
Birdies who died before they were born; 
Oh, what an awful thing 1s death, 

When it comes before you get your breath. 


I might have saved this batch of eggs 
by putting them into water heated to about 
100 degrees, but as that lot were hatch- 
ing in February it was impossible to get 
another hen. A year ago I had the same 
thing happen, but it was my own fault; I 
had forgotten to shut the hen in after 
feeding her, and when I came to look at 
night I found her off the nest and the 
eggs stone cold. I quickly put the eggs 
into hot water for about five or ten min- 
utes and then put them back in the nest 
and the hen on again—the result was that 
three chicks came out a few days after- 
wards. 

Every sitting hen should be well dusted 
with insect powder before being placed on 
the eggs, and then dusted again about the 
seventeenth day. Sitting hens should be 
carefully lifted off if they do not come off 
themselves each morning. 

About the third day a membrane begins 
to envelop the entire organism, which is 
to supply the blood of the chick with 
oxygen, which it obtains through the shell 
from the external air. This can only be 
seen by a very powerful light. I once ex- 
perimented with a few eggs by greasing 
them all over, to see what the effect would 
be. I found they did not even start to 
hatch; the pores of the eggs being closed 
up the germ could not get air from outside. 
It is, therefore, essential ee 
Should be kept clean and free from. dirt 
while hatching. The eggs, after hatching 
five or six days, should be tested, when the 
fertile oues will be seen to have the germ 
floating on top with a webbing of blood 
vessels stretching out from it; the germ 
at this stage looks like a spider in form. 
No. matter how an egg is turned the germ 
will rise to the top. The manner in which 
this is effected is beautiful. Besides the 
ordinary white of the egg there are two 
longitudinal cords, or strings, of much 
denser and even slightly fibrous albumen, 
formed, which are easily distinguished if 
an egg be broken into a saucer. These 
cords are attached in a spiral form to the 
under side of the yolk, to which they, there- 
fore, serve as ballast or weights, and 
always keep the germ uppermost, where it 


hen. 

All sterile and broken eggs, if any, should 
be removed from the nest. When an egg 
has been broken and the nest hag been 
smeared, the nest should be cleaned out 
and the eggs washed in water heated to 
about 100 degrees. 

_To test eggs a good plan is to make a 
light tight box with a small hole in the 
top for the lamp fumes to escape by. Out 
an oval shaped hole in front an inch or 
two larger than an egg and then tack a 
piece of an old felt hat over the hole and 
cut an oval hole in the felt a little smaller 
than an egg in size, then place a lamp 
inside of the box, and by placing the egg 
against the hole just opposite the flame the 
germ can be seen distinctly if the egg is 
fertile. 

When setting hens, a good plan is to set 
two or three or more at one time, and on 
the fifth or sixth day, when all: the 
infertile eggs are removed, the fertile 
eggs which are left can be put under one 
or more hens and the other hens could be 
set over again without any harm being 
done to them. 

The yolk of the egg provides the chick 
with nourishment during the first day or 
day and a half of its existence. The chick’s 
first meal should consist of oatmeal or very 
fine cracked wheat given perfectly dry; 
never give them sloppy food. Keep plenty 
of fine grit before them, such as mica erys- 
tal. Give plenty of clean water in a shal- 
low dish. Milk is said to be too strong for 
them the first week. Feed four times a 
day for the first month and after that re- 
duce to three meals a day until nearly ma- 
tured, when they will do with two rations 
per day. Give plenty of green food every 
day. Lettuce is very good and is eaten 
ravenously. After the first week give stale 
bread soaked in milk well squeezed out for 
their morning meal. A little meat two 
or three times a week will help the growth 
wonderfully. Always feed grain at night, 
and see that every chick has had all it can 
eat._American Fancier, 





How We Succeed. 





We began the season, 1897, with 55 hens 
but the average Was 48. Through the cold 
weather they were fed a warm mash every 
morning of boiled potatoes, thickened with 
ground mixed grain, and hot skim milk 
‘to drink, followed later on in the fore 
noon by gtain scattered on the floor 
which we kept at all times covered with 
straw. At noon they received more grain 
and warm water. During the coldest 
weather we feed at night corn on the ear 
and warm water. The grain we yary, as 
we produce on the farm, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat and corn, though we only 
feed corn in the coldest weather, it ig 
too fattening. In addition to this we chop 
raw vegetables for an Occasional feed, . 
hang up a cabbage for them to pick. At 
the slaughter house we get sheep’s livers, 
which the hens eat as they are. Always 
keep a box of road dust for them to bur 
row in, it keeps them free-from vérmin. 








Grit of some kind they must have: tt ig 
a necessity. Powdered .gra good, 
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can best receive the heat from the sitting 


sometimes it can be found soft enough, if 
‘not it can be burned, then powdered with 
a sledge hammer. In some places old 
mortar or plastering, and gravel can be 
obtained, which serve the same purpose. 
In the absence of these, oyster shells can 
be purchased for a trifle. . 

WE HAVE SOLD 5,400 EGGS, 
have used them freely for cooking at all 
times and, during the warm weather, on 
the table as often as they were relished. 
We raised one hundred chickens, set 
twice as many, but they did not hatch 
very well and the hawks caught a good 
many. The pullets we are wintering, the 
others we sold at live weight for 8% cents 
per pound, The largest weighed 5% 
pounds, some were smaller. We could 
have done better to have dressed them 
ourselves but we are not in that kind of 
business, have not the time for it. This 
year we commenced with 75 hens, and 
expect to make clear above all expenses 
as many dollars, 

In summer it is not as much work to 
care for hens. We feed them morning 
and night, and keep fresh water and milk 
by them at all times. A part of the sum- 
mer season they have the entire run of the 
farm. While the corn and grain that are 
planted near the house are rooting we 
keep them shut up. Then, too, some- 
times later in the season, they will do mis- 
chief when the grain is ripening or will 
pick the corn. During this period the bid- 
dies are again confined, but the greater 
part of summer we let them out a part of 
the day, keep them in often until noon, 
so they can’t steal their nests. When 
shut up in summer we feed them as in 
winter except the warm feed we give cold. 
—Maine Farmer. 


Another Remedy for Lice. 





the spring is the time to de- 
any work done being better 
than later on, as the pests are sluggish 
and not so active. The best method is to 
drive the hens out and burn five pounds of 
sulphur in a house 10x10 feet. That is a 
large amount of sulphur, but it is neces- 
sary if the work is to be well done. Those 
who use sulphur for the purpose do not 
burn enough of it, and as it is cheap it is 
safer to use too much than too little. It 
ig also important that every crack be closed 
and the house made tight. Have an old 
pot or piece of sheet iron made red hot, 
and place it on a brick, to avoid setting 
fire to the house; put the sulphur on and 
close the door, leaving the house closed 
for two hours. A mixture of kerosene and 
sulphur will also burn well, but use plenty 
of it or the work will be nseless. 


Early in 
stroy lice, 





Raising Turkeys. 


Many people are deterred from raising 
turkeys through fear of troubling their 
neighbors. This is frefuently a serious 
trouble, but is a difficulty that may be 
guarded against to some extent. If the 
poultry is kept within bounds at first they 
will come home at night to be fed when 
grown, and cannot wander far during one 
day. If they are allowed to go as they 
please they will stay wherever darkness 
overtakes them, and that is as apt to be 
on a neighbor’s fence as anywhere. With 
a little attention they can be kept out of 
the wheat and oat field till after harvest, 
and when they do get the freedom of a 
grain or hay stubble they will be kept 
busy for a time. As for the corn, we have 
not found them troublesome in that. They 
delight in the shade afforded during Au- 
gust, but this attraction Yloes not offset 
the insect supply of the stubble fields. 





Grit for Chicks. 





We are told that grit must be kept con- 
stantly before the chicks. This is well 
enovgh as far as it goes, but its being 
constantly before them does not satisfy us 
that they eat it. We have said that, when 
first placed in a brooder or with a hen, 
they will pick at anything, and therefore 
will eat the grit if given them. After 
they are supplied with a variety of foods 
they no longer are apt to remember the 
grit, and hence do not eat as much of it 
as they should. Mixing a small quantity, 
therefore, in their morning mash compels 
them to eat it. Indigestion is the cause 
of more than half a chick’s troubles be 
fore he is four weeks old. They eat 
usually well and strong, and they must 
hav> some means of digesting their food 
to remain healthy. The more they will 
eat and the better they digest it, the faster 
they will grow and the quicker they will 
mature.—Western Plowman. 





How to Have Healthy Hens. 





—When fowls are judiciously fed, made 
to take exercise, and their quarters kept 
clean and free from lice, there is com- 
paratively no trouble with sickness, except 
in cases of contagion. 

—When the combs and wattles of the 


a condition of health. 

When the hens are laying and singing, 
and the cocks are crowing, these are signs 
of good health. 

—When you can enter the hen house after 
dark and hear no wheezing proves there 
are no roupy fowls in the flock. 

+When the manure is hard and a por- 
tion is white, it indicates a healthy condi- 
tion of the digestive organs. 

+When the edge of the combs and wat- 
tles are of a purplish red and the move 
ments sluggish, there is something wrong. 
—When fowls Iny around indifferent to 
their surroundings, they are too fat, and 
death from apoplexy, indigestion or liver 
complaint will result unless the trouble is 
corrected. 

~—When the fowls are restless and con- 
stantly picking their feathers, they are in- 
fected with vermin. 

—When young poultry, especially duck- 
lings, appear to have a sore throat and 
swallowing is difficult, it is the symptom 
of the large gray lice on the neck. 

. 





Fresh Eggs from Australia. 





Not many years ago the possibility of 
shipping eggs from Australia with ‘any 
likelihood of their reaching England ex- 
cept in a decomposed -condition would have 
been ridiculed as utterly unworthy of con- 
sideration. To-day the thing is not only 
being accomplished, bit the eggs arrive in 
such first-class condition that they pass 
as new laid. , 

This has been tendered possible by the 
universal employment of refrigerating ap- 
paratus on shipboard. The eggs, while still 
perfectly fresh, are forwarded by the Aus- 
tralian poultry keepers to the cold store, 
and are shipped to Hngland at the time 
when eggs are scarce, and consequently at 
thei# dearest. Many thousands of dozens 
packed in boxes with cardboard divisions 
filled up with dry pea husks are now for- 
warded from November to January. 

In a recert consignment the local price 
of the eggs at the time of shipping was 11 
cents per dozen, the freight and packing 
cost abotit six certs per dozen, and they 
realizéd 37 cents per dozen retail on ar- 
rival—Chamber’s Journal. 








“At thie time the outlook fora good fruit 
crop is flattering. 






fowls are of bright red color, it indicates | 
) wet, and it suddenly turns cold and snows, 


Shipping Coops. 





Inspection of the shipping coops 12 which 
live poultry come to Boston, shows Con- 
siderable evidence of cruelty. In shipping 
live poultry the coops should be high 
enough to allow the fowls to stand up- 
right without bending their legs. There 
should be partitions in large coops to pre- 
vent the chickens from being thrown to- 
gether in a mass when the coops are 
shifted. Large coops should never be used 
in warm weather. . 





Poultry Pays. 


—_—— 


Some farmers are inclined to sneer at 
poultry and call it a “little business.” — I 
would say in reply that the consumption 
of poultry and eggs is enormous, and ever 
on the inctease. Eggs are & Gash article 
and every day necessity. Peddlers scour 
the country winter and summer paying 
the cash. Large quantities are imported 
each séason from Canada and Wurope. 
The profits on eggs are twice as much as 
any other branch of farming. In the face 
of the facts, gentiemen, 
Raise your hats while the cocks crow, 
And whatever you say, “go slow;” 
Bow your heads while the hens lay, 
For, as sure as you live, poultry pays. 
—W. A. Crosby. 





How Eggs Pay. 





Pegs are an all-theyear-around crop. 
Other crops have their harvest, when they 
must be sold at once or stored at an ex- 
pense. With proper care hens are like 
money on interest, work Sundays, —holi- 
days and rainy days. 

A basket of eggs carried in one hand will 
often bring as much money as a load of 
straw. 

A neighbor hauled a cord of wood to 
market for $2; his wife carried ten dozen 
eggs the same day which brought $2.50. 

A crate of eggs, which can be taken to 
market in a light vehicle will fetch as 
much as a load of corn. The cost of pro- 
ducing the é¢gg¢s is nothing compared: to 
the hard work and expense of producing 
the other.—W. A. Crosby. 





Poultry Items. 





—If a poultry house is kept clean and 

dry there will be but little disease, but 
filth and moisture are sure to bring trouble 
if long continued. 
‘' —A poor building in the hands of a 
skilled poultryman is better than the most 
perfect of buildings stocked and managed 
by a green-horn. 

—Poultry keeping is a matter of little 
details of work, and everything should be 
arranged as conveniently as possible with 
a view to saving labor. 

—Poultry houses can be built very 
cheaply as lean-tos on the side of a barn, 
but everything considered, it is best to 
have the poultry house building by. itself. 

—Of all farm animals the fowls furnish 
the most convenient supply of meat food, 
especially in warm weather when large 
supplies of dressed meats cannot be kept 
on a farm. 

—The dust bath should be kept up until 
the ground outside gets dry. The box be- 
longs where it will get the most sunshine. 
It should be kept filled with road dust, 
mixed with fine ashes and some sulphur. 

—Some farmers go to the other extreme 
and refuse to believe there is any merit in 
pure bred poultry, The fact is that while 
| eross breeds are. better for certain pur- 
poses and conditions, the pure breds sen- 
sibly and carefully managed, will remain 
the foundation of successful poultry cul- 
ture.—Massachusetts Plowman. 





Turkeys. 





Perhaps one drawback to raising early 
poultry near our small towns, unless we 
have a larger town for shipping to, is that 
the people in our Northern States have not 
learned that poultry is as good always as 
other meats and does not cost very much 
more, if any. We are all bound by habit, 
more or less, and poultry is considered a 
sort of holiday meat. Consequently just 
before these days the markets are glutted 
and poultry goes down to almost nothing; 
we lose money on it and become discour- 
aged. The rest of the year poultry is high 
and people buy it as a luxury. 

You never lose money on yoting and 
growing turkeys and chickens if you keep 
them until after the holidays are over. 
Turkeys are light eaters, on the whole, 
end constantly growing until one year old 
and it costs no more to raise a good tur- 
key than it does a little one. 

They do not require the attention of 
other fowls after they are feathered, so 
cost much less care. 

I have learned by experience that the 
more you let a turkey alone after it is 
big enough to hunt, the better it is off. 
Feed them regularly, let them roost out of 
doors, and they are a very healthy fowl. 
If it has been raining and they are all 


drive them under shelter, as such storms 
will kill them quicker than the coldest 
winter weather~-Mrs. A. W. Lehman, in 


Western Rural. 





750 Pounds of Duck. 





W. 8. OC. Indiana. 


Our young ducks were put in an orchard, 
around the south side of which were rasp- 
berry bushes. The hens tried to mother 
them, but no, they were “free born” and 
as independent as young America. Some 
of the hens stayed on with the ducks at 
night for six or eight weeks, others left in 
despair in two weeks. 

They had no swimming water, but had 
all the water they wanted to drink all the 
time. Charcoal and pounded dishes for 
grit, also a pile of sharp sand, were in 
reach all the time. They were fed from 
start to finish on coarse corn meal. The 
first six weeks it was mixed with milk, 
soda and salt and baked until done. The 
crust of this bread was soaked, the inside 
generally fed as it was. After the baking 
was stopped the meal was still mixed with 
milk, soda and salt. A handful of sharp 
gand was used in each quart of soft feed 
once a day. If impossible to furnish milk, 
bone and beef, meal or cut green bone 
would more than take its place. Under- 
stand, they had all the green stuff they 
wanted and free range, but as they ‘were 
well fed they didn’t wander over more 
than an acre. The first month they were 
fed four times a day all they would eat, 
after that three times a day. The very 
little ones were fed five times or when- 
ever they came up hungry. 

In June we sold 25 that weighed when 
delivered at Indianapolis 89 pounds live 
weight, for which we received 10 cents 
per pound. The oldest of these 20 was 
nine weeks, the remaining 19 seven weeks. 
The price of ducks:went down with a rush 
and we kept the others antil October, 
when we sold 137 at 6% cents a pound 
live weight. They weighed 664 pounds. 





We kept 20. After they were put off with 
the hens, but one died, two were mashed 
and six drowned in a well, There were 
4,825 pounds of feed bought, whieh cost 
$25.40. This grain of course was used also 





to feed the. hétis and fo--start young 
4 








Hints on Turkey Raising. 


8. B. Johnson, in American Poultry 
Journal; gives the following hints on tur- 
key raising: 

1. Never let the young turkeys get wet. 
The slightest dampness is fatal. 

2. Feed nothing the first 24 hours after 
they are hatched, 

3. Before putting them in the coop see 
that it is perfectly clean and free from 
lice, and dust them three times a week 
with Persian insect powder. 

4, Be sure the hen is free from lice. 
Dust her, too. 

5. Look out for mites and the large lice 
on the heads, necks and vents. Grease 
heads, necks and vents with lard, but 
avoid kerosene. \ 

6. Nine-tenths of the young turkeys die 
from lice, Remember that. 

7. Filth will soon make short work of 
them. Feed on clean surfaces. Give 
water in a manner so they can only wet 
their beaks. 

8. The first week feed a mixture of one 
egg, beaten, and sifted ground oats or 
rolled oats, mixed with salt to taste, and 
cooked as bread, then crumbled for them, 
with milk or curds, sc they can drink all 
they want. Feed every two hours, early 
and late. 

9. Give a little raw meat every day: also 
finely chopped onions, or other tender 
green food. 

10. After the first week keep wheat 
and ground bone in boxes. before them all 
the time, but feed three times a day on a 
mixture of cornmeal, wheat’ middlings, 
ground oats, all cooked, and to which 
chopped green food is added. 

11. Mashed potatoes, cooked turnips, 
cold rice and such, will always be in order. 

12. Too much hard __ boiled eggs. will 
cause. bowel disease. 

13. Remove coop to fresh ground often, 
in order to avoid filth, 

14.:Ground bone, fine gravel, ground 
shells and a dust bath must be provided. 
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on 116 page Lliustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har. 
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A} Lee. select from. We manufacture our 
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MAPLE FARM 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on thig 
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Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards, Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 


with each order for eggs or birds. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass, 
$ IH BROWN LEGHORNS, 13 eggs Ticts.; 98 
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{ Top Buggies, 
Surreys, $50 to 
2 ges, Phactons, 
No. 77. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00, Wagons. Send for 
As good 4s sells for §25. 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 


where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 

55 styles of Harness. 
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Catalogue of all our styles. 
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No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
shade, apron and fencers, $60. As good as sells for $99, 
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Guaranteed for two years. 
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Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 
Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 


trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards given us at 
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Alliance Carriage Co. 203 E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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30 per cent saved. 
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HICHLAND NURSERY CO 


$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 


We want a reliaflle and trustworthy man to represent us in every state an? county seat 
Of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. 
weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. 


Address, 


MPANY., Rochester, 
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Pekin Ducks.—These are beyond doubt the, 

: best and most popular ducks of the age; they are of 
EP NN 1 astonishing large size, mature quickly and furnish 
away’ a delicate morsel for the epicure. Pekin Ducks! 

ar have created a revolution in the Poultry business.; 
4 These ducks are produced by the hundred thousand) 
by one man, who sells the young ducks at fancy; 
prices very early in the season. Our Pekin Ducks: 
are of high grade, from a flock that has taken the} 
y prize at exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per dozen., 
4, White Wyandottes.—These are a large siz9, 
breed of hens, valuable for broijiers on account 


EGGS FOR SALE OF PEKIN DUCKS 
WHITE W YANDOTTEHENS, BROWN' 
LEGHORN HENS, (Singie Comb). 


onnection with our nursery we have eltab- 


In 
a Poultry Farm, and 
fowls. 
jalties. 


i ot early maturity; good egg producers and pos, 

<— = = ts $Me sessed of remarkable beauty. They are hardy 
Se sas iad andeasy to succeed with. Ours are from prize} 

birds that have outsiiuw u ais Coupeleurs ut wiithe leading exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per doz: 
Brown orn (Single Comb).—This is no doubt the best known and most popular breed of | 


ghorns are famous as egg producers, and are too well known to require description} 
Our Leghorns are carefully bred, and will please our patrons. Price for eggs, $1.00 per dozen. { 

Send your order to Green’s Nursery Company, accompanied by postoffice order, express order, | 
bank draft or registered letter. It may be well to send your order a few weeks in advance of the) 
date you waut the eggs, stating when you would like to have them forwarded. 


CO., (Poultry Department,) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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of work equally well. 
‘Planet Jr.” tools, you will be‘su 
end the increase in profit. There 


are plainly set forth in the‘ Planet Jr.” 
Mailed free. 


You can do it best, easiest, quickest with a “Planet Jr.”? 
*. No. $8 Horse Hoe. It pulverizes the earth in a scientific 
ay way, kills the weeds; lets the air and moisture in, makes the 
grow. It’s a cultivator as well as a 


hoe; does either kind 


Ifyou ‘till your farm or garden with 
rised at the decrease in work 


any one of which will do as much as five or six good men 
ern farming SE 
ok for 1898. 713 


8: L. ALLEN & 08., 1107 Market 8¢., Phildda. 
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Horsé power ot hand pump. Most 
most perfect sprayers éver built. 


¥ ays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once in the 4 
__ vineyard. Can be worked anywhere in an weather. Catalog-contains formulas, ’ 
@ “spray calendar, etc., seut free, 


SPRAYERS 


practical, simplest, most durable, 
ither will spray 6 rows of potatoes, ¢ 
bles at one passage—3Q0 acres a day—throw 2 ¢ 


THOS. PEPPLER;, Box 22, Hightstown, N.J- 
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PREMIUM EBNIVYVES. 





we will Mail you Post-paid Your 


Choice of the Following Knive? 


if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





No. 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. . 

No. 2’is.a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit growet or farmer who ‘desires to do 
some prunifg or heavy work. 

This knife costs us more money than any 
other offered, and will only be sent when 
10¢, additional is enclosed. with each sub- 
scriptidty requesting this number. This 
knifé is not like the illustration above, of 
large knife, but is a strong two-bladed 
knife sttitable for general purposes, and is 
made of fife steel and guaranteed. We 


Remember, 
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Ordering. ig 


These knives are sent you post-paid by ™ 
state number of knife wanted W 
EN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER. N- 





have never before offered so valuable § 
knife as this. You capnot buy this kul? 
at any retail store for less than 5Uc., and 
often not at that price. I will give you ™ 
personal guarantee that this is the most 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower 
ever offered as a premium.—C. A. Gre 
No. 8 is a stiff-handled budding nile ° 
finest steel. ted 
Ne. 4 is en extra strong, ‘stiff-hend 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 6 
No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a ° 
handle and thinnish blade. 
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BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 4c. in stamps to pa 
p on 116 page Lliustrated Catalogue 

of custom-made oak leather har— 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
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ANY of the « mixtures” 
branded and sold as Pure 

White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 
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Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper. 


REEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 
fH. E.Van Deman._ L. B. Pierce. P. C. Reynolds. 


it is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
fest fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 
ibers. No paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 
the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 
co said; “its tone is good.” There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
her or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
iter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
isa mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
tion, Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
hsription with yours. Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 
its, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
hseriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
scription. Picase remit in 1c. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
OR PROFIT ARD PLEASORE tes sccstscn ore metas 


per conditions and with proper appliances. We can sh. the bees and apres We make a 
filline of every variety of bee supplies and our beok on E- Ey S SUPPLIES embraces every- 
lig needful in the business. Send fora copy & lookitover—Free. G.B.LEWIS CO. Watertown, Wis. 
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ay 70 Na that every tree, vine and plant so far as they had come into bearing were 
- Name , =e _& A. HALLADAY, Vermont. 
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Beginners in Bee Keeping. 





It is not good policy to pay out more 

than $40 to $50 in starting, including bees, 
hives, books and all. If you do not buy 
more than two to four colonies, and the 
latter should be the limit (in my opinion) 
for the one who has had no experience in 
the business, $50 will cover all necessary 
expenses. If you are a good workman, 
and have the necessary tools, I would ad- 
vise miking all the needed wares after 
you have started, except the sections 
which you are to use, for in this making 
you will not only be self-supporting, but 
this part of it will put into you an enthu- 
siasm which will tend much toward suc- 
cess. 
It is doubtful whether any one, no mat- 
ter how good a workman, can get out sec- 
tions by hand that will in any way com- 
pare with those now on the market, at 
prices which would not: even give a living 
to the one who tried to get them out by 
hand. Hence I would advise all, who do 
not have machinery ‘suitable for the work, 
to buy their sections in the flat. When I 
first began bee-keeping I was charged $20 
.a thousand for sections in the flat; and as 
I thought that a high figure I purchased 
machinery and manufactured sections for 
sale. The price soon went down to $15, 
then to $10, then to $8, then to $6, at 
which time I said: “Others can have the 
trade; it will pay me better to work at 
something else.” But as I had the ma- 
chizery I continued to get out My own 
sections till the price fell to $3.50, when 
I concluded that I could not afford to run 
my own machinery, after paying the price 
for lumber which I had to, at retail, if I 
had any respect for the worth of my time 
and the use of the machinery. And now 
any one procuring 5,000 sections can 
easily get the same at $3.00 per 1,000, 
and, what is more, the sections which we 
used to pay $20 a thousand for would in 
no way compare with the $3 sections of 
to-day. In no other one thing has there 
been a greater improvement along the bee- 
keeping line than in sections since they 
first came into existence. 

It is well to make sure you start with 
good hives; then do not get crazy over 
the “puffing” of wares by those having said 
wares for sale, and pay out your hard- 
earned dollars (earned im some other busi- 
ness), more than just to get a start. Make 
your bees and yourself self sustaining; 
and after the first start do not pay out 
anything more than what the bees bring 
you, always remembering that, if you can- 
not make four colonies pay, you cannot 
make four hundred. If you should hap- 
pen to make a failure of the business, you 
will have the consolation of knowing that 
you have lost but from $40 to $50, instead 
of $300 to $400, or perhaps as many thou- 
sand, as some have done. 

There seems to be a proneness to go 
into the bee business more recklessly than 
into almost anything else. I suppose it 
is on account of the “bee fever’ which 
seems to seize nearly all who become in- 
terested at all in the matter, and this reck- 
lessness is to be deplored wherever fvund. 
Be willing to start at the bottom of the 
ladder and work your way up, the same 
as you would do in any other business. 
Also remember that, if you would suc- 
ceed, you must look after your bees. If 
any person expects to realize a large in- 
come from his bees, and never looks after 
their condition (simply hiving the swarms 
and putting on the sections), he will find 
himself greatly mistaken. No man would 


‘| treat his horse or cow im that way; no, 


not even his pig. How many who read 
this know as much about the condition of 
their bees as they do about the condition 
of their horse, cow or pig? Failing to 
thus know you are not caring for them 
as well as you would for such steck, and 
therefore you cannot expect any more 
profit from the bees than you could from 
a hhorse, cow or pig under like circum- 
stances. 

You should see your bees often; and if 
they are in the cellar, keep the tempera- 
ture of that cellar from 42 to 50 degrees, 
if possible, and do not let the dead bees 
accumulate on the floor to get mashed, 
and mold there, thus making the air unfit 
for any animal life. 

If your bees are outdoors, and the mer- 
cury rises to 45 or 50 degrees in the shade, 
with the sun shining brightly, and the 
atmosphere still, let them have a cleansing 
flight, no matter if the ground is covered 
with snow. Bees can get off the snow 
just as well as from bare ground, if the 
snow is not too light (that just fallen so 
it will let the bees sink into it), and the 
air and temperature as above. 

Do not let any colonies starve or suffer 
from lack of attention on your part; 
neither disturb them during winter unless 
you know that they demand your atten- 
tion for over attention during the winter 
may prove as bad or worse for the bees 
than a lack of the same. 

In fact, do things at the right time, and 
in a proper mammer, leaving nothing un- 
done that will contribute to your success. 
Bee-keeping pays only when our pets are 
properly cared for; and if any one can not 
spend the amount of time on them they 
require, he or she had better keep out of 
the business; for sooner or later they will 
turn from it in disgust, and lose all they 
put in it at the outset. 


But making a success of beekeeping, 
then you should be willing to impart to 
others a knowledge regarding the thing 
which contributed to your success, if you 
wish the greatest remuneration from your 
labor. It is not the bee-keeper who is all 
the time looking out for number one who 
is the happiest or receives the greatest re- 
ward from his pursuits, but the one who 
gives the most of what he knows, to help 
sweeten the lives of others.—Gleanings 
in Bee Culture. 





Granulation of Honey, 


One of the causes of variation in the 
time during which honey granulates may 
be brought about mechanically, as it were, 
as, whenever it happens that the honey 
while in the comb, begins to granulate, 
and is afterward extracted, some portion 
of the crystals may remain behind in the 
comb, thus causing the non-crystallizable 
sugar (or levulose) to predominate. Such 
honey—from which the dextrose is par- 
tially separated—will, no doubt, remain 
liquid for a long time. The widely-varied 
action of time, so far as affecting granu- 
lation, is also shown by noting its effect 
on honey gathered from different sources. 
To illustrate the point, let us take two 
types of honey, each having distinctly dif- 
ferent characteristics in this line, viz, that 
from white clover and from mustard. 
Clover honey—collected in a good season 
for that product, viz., one of continuous 
dry weather during the gathering time— 
will, if well kept in a suitable place, gen- 
erally retain its liquid condition for one 
or two years (often more) without any de- 
terioration in quality, whether in comb or 
in jars. But the same variety of honey, 
gathered under different weather condi- 
tions, will, in some seasons, granulate be- 
fore the end of the same year. 

On the other hand, honey from the mus- 
tard fields, gathered in the~ finest and 





dryest of weather, will become quite solid 
in a couple of weeks after being ex- 


tracted. The difference, then, in time of 
granulating largely depends on the com- 
ponent parts of the honey dealt with, and 
for the rest upon the weather conditions 


at the time of gathering. And these facts 


should make clear the impossibility of fix- 
ing the time for granulation by rule of 
thumb. Regarding the temperature for 
keeping honey liquid as long as possible, 
about 65 to 75 degrees is generally con- 
sidered best for the purpose. To store it 
either at a much higher, or at, say, 10 de- 
grees lower than the temperature stated, 
is not nearly so effectual as a preservative. 
But the keeping properties of extracted 
honey are largely dependent on the bee- 
keeper himself, as far as knowing what 
samples are likely to remain in good con- 
dition, and those in which fermentation is 
sure to be set up if kept beyond the sea- 
son in which they are gathered.—British 
Bee Journal. 





Antics of Bees. 


“Apiarist” has seen his bees indulging 
in all sorts of antics. They would spin 
around, fall on the ground, and act as 
though half-crazed—he would like to know 
what is the matter with them? Answer: 
All sorts of living creatures have parasites 
that sometimes annoy them seriously. Bees 
are occasionally attacked by such little 
enemies, and will, if there is no relief fur- 
nished them, perish altogether. An excel- 
lent remedy is water that has been filtered 
or leached through sulphur. This should 
be sprayed or sprinkled in and about the 
hive and over the bees. 





Replacing Queens. 


In reply to a correspondent, who asks 
how long queens live, and whether it is 
advisable to change three-year-old queens, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture says: The best 
queens live to be four, five and six years 
old; but the average life of queens is about 
three and a half years. The length of a 
queen’s life, other things being equal, de- 
pends upon the tax that is put upon her 
egg-laying powers, and, under our modern 
management, queens do not average so 
long-lived as they did in box-hive days. I 
do not think that the question of age, 
however, should be considered in the mat- 
ter of changing queens, except so far as 
it may be taken as a sort of rule to judge 
of when they will be apt to fail. I would 
not replace a queen so long as she lays 
up to her full average, especially in the 
spring, for early spring is a time when any 
queen that is of any value can supply all 
the eggs that her colony can care for and 
bring to perfection. A change at this time 
results in a loss of bees at just the time 
when each bee is of the greatest value to 
push forward the rearing of others for the 
honey harvest; hence, if queens must be 
changed, I would advise waiting till about 
twenty days before the honey harvest; for 
the loss of eggs usually sustained through 
a change of queens will then be no loss 
at all, as they would produce bees that 
would arrive on the stage of action after 
the honey harvest is past, only to become 
consumers instead of producers. 

As to the changing of queens, I pay 
very little attention to the matter where 
colonies are working for honey instead of 
queen-rearing, for I find that nineteen col- 
onies out of twenty will supersede their 
own queens as soon as they need chang- 
ing; therefore, it is a waste of time for 
me to be worrying about this matter, keep- 
ing track of the ages of all queens, etc., 
when the bees will look after the matter 
at the proper time. 





Bee Notes. 


The proper time to transfer bees from 
box-hives to movable frames is in early 
spring, as later the combs become heavy 
with brood and honey. 


Apiarists of the Pecos valley of New 
Mexico report e favorable crop for last 
year. Since the introduction of the Golden 
process the output has been nearly doubled. 
Mr. Gathright, of Dona Ana County, re 
ports a production of 10,000 pounds from 
175 hives. 

Every worker bee begins its life as a 
nurse bee, staying within the hive for the 
first week or ten days supplying the larvae 
with its milky feed and capping them over 
when they are large enough to take care of 
themselves. At about the age of ten days 
the bees begin to work in the fields. 

A set of combs which have been built 
by the bees without foundation contain too 
much drone comb as a general thing, and 
in every case it should be gone through 
and the drone comb removed. In natural 
comb-building bees do not do the most 
profitable thing, as it is their nature to in- 
crease in numbers instead of storing honey. 


Introducing a queen to any colony will 
change the entire stock, and if a queen is 
introduced to a colony in the spring time 
the stock will be of the new queen in two 
months, and scarcely a trace of the old 
stock will be found. A colony of the worst 
type of the old black bees may thus be 
changed by giving them another queen and 
if an Italian queen, they will thus in so 
short a time be brought up to the highest 
state of perfection..—Field and Farm. 


Many beginners, purchasing bees in box 
hives, are asking the best means of trans- 
ferring. Having transferred many from 
different frames into the Longstroth frame, 
I find the best way is to let the bees swarm 
first, then wait about twenty-one days, 
when all eggs will be hatched; then turn 
the box upside down, place a hive on top, 
close all openings by wrapping the union 
of hives with cloth, and drive them out of 
the box. First give combs or foundations 
of the top hive, after which you can trans- 
fer without trouble the combs in the box 
by cutting out the combs and fitting the 
hive you drove the bees into. You must 
drum on the box sides with sticks or any- 
thing to make a noise; occasionally listen, 
and the hum of the bees will help you 
judge of your success.—F'armers’ Tribune. 


By clipping queen’s wings you prevent 
her from following the swarm, and if you 
take a broom-handle and saw it off, mak- 
ing a piece about four inches long, and 
wrap it with wire cloth and tie each end 
with thread, draw out the plug within an 
inch of its end, drive some tacks in the 
wood through the wire cloth, then saw off 


close to cloth; use the piece sawed off as a 


plug to the open end; you have the best 
cage to catch the queen in, as she crawls 
over the grass lay this with the queen on 
the alighting board of another hive placed 
where the one that swarmed was, turn the 
swarmed hive around and you need not 
take any further trouble. If the swarm 
does not come back before you do this, you 
need not be anxious, the bees will return 
soon, then you release the queen by pull- 
ing out the plug and let her run in. Within 
a few days remove the hive that swarmed 
to a.new place and if you had supers and 
sections on, place them on the new swarm. 
If you placed combs or brood frames filled 
with foundation in the new hive, you will 
get surplus soon. My plan is to give combs 
or frames of foundation and fill sin the 
other combs or frames after the; main flow 








has nearly ceased, always seeing if sections 


Seasonable Bee Notes. ‘ 


—As it is now past time to take off their 
winter covering, the next thing to do is 
to place bees in a sheltered place with an 
open front. 

'—Bees do not want too warm a place 
as it interferes with their working. 

—Place them so that the sun does not 
hit them but two or three hours each day. 
The best direction to place the front is 
towards the southeast. 

—Never disturb bees during the work- 
ing, as by so doing they are sometimes 
forced to evacuate their hives. 

—Never place them where cattle or 
horses frequent because the insects will 
make it quite hot and dangerous for them. 

—Bees are not very courteous to other 
than their own race, so it is best to keep 
all living things quite away from them. 
—Arthur Gabler, Conn. 





Bee Notes. 


A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 

—A good smoker is one of the essentials 
for the beekeeper. Smoke instantly takes 
all the fight out of the most unruly colony. 

—You do not have to live on a farm to 

keep bees. A few hives may be placed 
near the attic window of a village or city 
dwelling. 
- —The secret of getting all there is out of 
a good honey flow, is to have a large force 
of young bees, from 15 to 20 days old, in 
readiness for it. 

—A pound of comb is said to cost the 
bees ten pounds of honey. This is one rea- 
son for always supplying comb foundation. 
It brings to the owner of bees double its 
cost in honey, besides securing straight 
combs and doing away with an overpro- 
duction of dronecomb. 

—To give an object-lesson to the scholars 
of a certain public school, a well-known 
beeman had a day appointed when they 
were to bring grapes, pears and peaches, 
to see if the bees would attack them. Honey 
was used to attract the bees. This was 
removed and punctured or damaged fruit 
set in its place. The bees continued to 
cluster about and work on this. When 
they had got fairly started on the unsound 
fruit, it was removed, and whole, sound 
fruit was substituted. Within 20 minutes 
every bee had left in disgust. The plain 
inference was that they could not them- 
selves puncture the skin of fruit, and only 
worked on fruit damaged by other insects 
or by birds.—Colman’s Rural World. 





Danger to Bees From Spraying. 


The Ohio Experiment Station recently 
conducted an experiment to determine the 
effect on bees of spraying fruit trees with 
arsenites. A Lombard plum tree was made 
thoroughly wet without dripping. The 
upper portion of the tree down to the lower 
branches was covered with a square of 
thin brown sheeting and held down by 
ropes and stakes. The lower portion, in- 
cluding a space of about eight feet square, 
was inclosed by mosquito netting sewed to 
the sheeting above and fastened below so 
as to prevent the escape of the bees. The 
ground thus inclosed was covered with the 
same material as the top cover. At 7:30 
p. m., the hive which had been placed near 
this tree, some two weeks before, was 
moved into the inclosure and the whole 
secured. Dead bees began to be observed 
on the ground cover early the next morn- 
ing, and by 10 a. m. a considerable num- 
ber had died and fallen on the cloth. Oth- 
ers were evidently exhausting themselves 
in trying to escape. At 1:30 p. m. there 
were a’ large number of dead and dying 
bees on the cloth, and it was thought ad- 
visable to remove the cover from the trees 
and allow the injured bees to escape. At 
5 p. m. several hundred bees were either 
dead or dying, and enough were gathered 
from the cloth on the ground to fill a box 
of 22 cubic inches in capacity. Arsenic 
was found in nearly all of the bees chem- 
ically examined. The result of the above 
and other experiments leads Entomologist 
Webster to state that bees are liable to be 
poisoned by spraying the bloom of fruit 
trees, the liability increasing in proportion 
as the weather is favorable for the activity 
of the bees, and that all bloom must have 
fallen from the trees before the danger will 
have ceased. 





The Bartlett Pear. 


We would not like to declare that the 
Bartlett pear is the first favorite among 
those who like the pear for eating pur- 
poses, but it is easily the most in favor 
with those who grow that fruit for market. 
Probably more than one-half of all pear 
trees sold by nurserymen are Bartletts, 
and this includes those going to a large 
number of private gardens, where a va- 
riety to supply the table from June to 
March is more desired than a profit from 
the crop. By those who grow pears for 
market the Bartlett generally is planted 
about in the proportion of nine to one, and 
many would set it more freely now than 
they did if setting a new orchard. 

Not only does its fine bearing make it a 
profitable pear, but its early ripening, and 
perfect ripening after it is picked, causes 
it to sell readily at remunerative prices, 
particularly when by thinning the fruit at 
the proper season the pears are large and 
well grown, and carefully assorted and 
packed before marketing. Even smaller 
and inferior fruit often sells well for cook- 
ing and canning purposes. 

The Bartlett will keep in condition for 
eating several days or weeks if in cold 
storage, which Clapp’s Favorite will not, 
though a good pear when at its prime. The 
Sheldon, Flemish Beauty and some other 
well-known favorite varieties have been so 
subject to cracking that growers find them 
unprofitable, though this, like the spotting 
of the Anjou and Louise Bonne, can be 
partially controlled by spraying if it is done 
early and often, while the Seckel is not 
to the taste of every one. 

The Bartlett also succeeds well as a 
dwarf or a standard tree, and is not so 
variable in eating quality as the Kieffer, 
Clairgeau, and some others which seem to 
arrive at their best only under certain con- 
ditions of soil, amount of sunshine, time 
of gathering, etc., which makes it uncer- 
tain whether one will get a good pear, or 
one not worth eating. 

That the Bartlett is more subject to 


blight than some other varieties we think | 


is true, but with the use of the pruning 
knife to take out affected limbs, the tree 
may be preserved and kept in bearing many 
years after a part of its branches have 
blighted. All that is necessary is to cut 
away to sound wood, or, say, on a very 
bad limb, about two feet below where the 
limb appears to be injured, and we have 
seen new branches come out to fill the 
space left, and very nearly preserve the 
symmetry of the tree.—American Culti- 
vator. 





Thinning of Peaches. 


The peach crop in New Jersey the past 
season set over full; so much so that the 
trees where not thinned, not only broke 
down with the weight of green fruit, but 
the ripened fruit was. small and of. poor 
quality. Thousands of baskets that were 
sent to market did not pay expenses. This 
fact not only brought the grower into debt, 


- but also broke and exhausted his trees, and 


had the effect of lowering the price of bet- | 


ter fruit. 

It is my judgment, that had three-fourths 
of the crop been taken from the tree at the 
proper time,,the balance would. have. pro- 
duced nearly as many baskets and sold for 
remunerative prices. There is no labor per- 


able as judicious: thinning and the mistake 
is always in taking .off too little, rather 
than too much. About the only reason I 
ever heard for not doing so, was the cost. 
Yet the same men will expend twice the 
labor, in picking the ripe fruit, the best of 
it being only second class and the balance 
worthless. I saw a man one day packing 
some peaches and I asked him what they 
were worth. He replied that he did not 
know. I then asked him what he would 
give for such fruit, and he said: “Noth- 
ing.” ‘Well,” I said, “do you not think 
the buyer will be of your opinion?” 

Our orchards consist of about 7,000 
trees planted twelve and five years respec- 
tively. We began to thin soon after the 
June drop, commencing on the five-year old 
trees and on the earliest varieties. Our in- 
structions to the men were “in no case 
leave two peaches together and thin to four 
inches apart.” This orchard contained 
about 2,000 trees planted 20x20 feet and 
produced very fine fruit with satisfactory 
results. It contained these varieties—-E. 
Rivers, Champion, Mt. Rose, Elberta, 
Crosby and Freehold. We continued the 
work on the ‘balance of the orchard of 
twelve years’ planting. The trees at the 
time were healthy and vigorous and pre- 
sented the appearance of six-year-old trees. 
They occupied the whole ground so that 
a wheelbarrow could hardly get under and 
between the trees. We first cut away the 
under and weaker branches throughout the 
tree, opening the head to admit the sun, 
and then followed with ladders thinning 
the fruit to four inches. The result was 
not as satisfactory as in the younger orch- 
ard, because as we now know, we did not 
remove near enough. The difference be- 
tween the five and the twelveyear old 
trees was in the fact that the latter was 
carrying five or six times the quantity of 
fruit. I agree with Mr. J. H. Hale, that 
the proper distance apart should be six 
inches; but I admit it takes courage to 
stand by and see it done. If you cannot 
bring yourself to this point, I advise you 
to put the work in charge of a competent 
and disinterested person; then leave the 
orchard until the work is done, otherwise 
you will surely tell the workman not to 
take off so many. What I have said about 
peaches, applies with equal force to apples, 
pears and plums. Next in importance to 
thinning an over-loaded tree is that of se- 
lecting the varieties suited to your locality 
and market, as all the difference between 
profit and loss depends, in a great measure, 
upon variety. 


Mr. Jones: After hearing from Mr. 
Baird regarding the thinning of peaches 
and his practical experience of many years, 
it hardly becomes me to say much on this 
subject, being only an amateur and grow- 
ing but little fruit. 

However, I can give you my experience 
during the past year. My peach trees, as 
was generaliy the case, set very full. The 
trunk of one variety, the old Honest John, 
eighteen years old, measuring two feet and 
ten inches in circumference, three feet from 
the ground, and having a radius of fifteen 
feet and a circumference of thirty 
feet was perfectly packed with fruit, which 
hung in clusters of from two to six on a 
spur. These, when about as large as wal- 
nuts, I thinned, taking off at one time 
1,950, and in about two weeks after 450 
more, still there was too much fruit left, 
and several limbs were broken off, though 
securely propped. The balance, when ma- 
tured gave me fifteen baskets of, as fine 
peaches as I ever saw grown.—David 
Baird, in New Jersey Report. 





Don’t. 


—Don’t envy the alligator his great snap. 

—Don’t judge the sheriff by the company 
he keeps. 

—Don’t expect a man on his uppers to be 
a whole-soled fellow. 

—Don’t blame the tool for a bad job until 
you know who handled it. 

—Don’t think that conscience prevents 
many men from posing as heroes. 

—Don’t think the experience of others 
often influences a man’s actions. 

—Don’t worry about things that can’t 
be remedied. Make the best of them. 

—Don’t think for a minute that actors 
and actresses kiss every time they make 
up. 

—Don’t judge a man by his size. The 
biggest fiddle in the orchestra plays the 
fewest notes. 

—Don’t tell a woman that you take her 
to be an artist, judging by her face, unless 
you are looking for trouble.—Chicago 
News. 





Hints. 


—The fruit-grower who leads is the one 
who reads. 

—‘A stitch in time” may save the rasp- 
berry patch. 

—Any good soil will grow raspberries; a 
moist, well-drained clay loam, not too stiff, 
is perhaps the best. 

—If you have a soil that is so gravelly 
that you think nothing will grow on it try 
grapes. They: will grow. 

—Juicy fruits give more or less of the 
higher nerve or brain food, and some few, 
muscle food and waste; no heat. 

—If you have your work for the season 
all planned out before you start in it will 
save much time and worry when the work 
is fairly open. 

—It is very difficult to determine just 
what each quail is worth to the farmer or 
fruit-grower on whose place it feeds. It is 
worth more than the bird-killer of the town 
near-by away from your premises. 

—Clean and thorough cultivation of the 
blackberry patch, beginning as soon as the 
ground can be worked, is the proper thing 
to bring about the best results. 

—All small fruit plants and vines put 
out their foliage early and to avoid a set- 
back it is best to get them in the ground 
just as soon as it can be worked in the 
spring. If put in before the foliage starts 
at all so much the better. 

—It is always advisable to do the prun- 
ing before spraying, for two reasons—it is 
much easier to get at the limbs in the top 
of the tree, and besides there is so much 
less surface to go over that the waste of 
material and labor is greatly reduced. 

—A great point, and in fact the principal 
one, in favor of commercial cherry growing 
is that the fruit comes into season early, 
before the markets are glutted or the cans 
filled, and the general character of the 
year as a fruit season is as yet undeter- 
mined. Housewives, therefore, buy and 
put up more cherries than they otherwise 
would, because they do not know whether 
other kinds of fruit will be abundant dur- 
ing the season or not. 

‘—If you do not know much about the 
adaptability of your particular soil for 
growing a given variety of fruit it is a wise 
idea to consult some of your neighbors who 
have had experience in that line, before 
you order your stock for planting this 
spring. — 

—It really don’t pay to take a lot of 
political papers and then refuse to sub- 
scribe for a horticultural or agricultural 


‘paper, which is published in your interest. 





—N. A. Horticulturist. 


formed in fruit growing that is as profit- | 


It rests with you whether you continue. 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the blo 
sore’ lost manhood, 


your own druggist, who 

» will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 

aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
ig Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gleanings im Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 
THE A. I. ROOT .CO., MEDINA, OHIO, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ECLIPSE ATOMIZER 


Positively best on the market. 








particulars. 
Sample, $1.50. 


as Dp RAS 
Morrill & Morley, Senter Harbors 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





EFRUIT PACKAGES 
of all kinds. Also 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Before ordering your supplies ¥ 
write for our DescriptiveCata- 
log and Price List. ky 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CoO.. 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co-, Ohio 


BASKETS. BASKETS. 


f Quart and Pint Baskets, 
H Peach and Grape Bask ets. 
‘ Also material for same in the 
SN i. Hb flat. Send us your wants 
a ia and let us quote you prices 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET Co., 
WEST WEBSTER, MONROE Co., - N, = 


kets, $3 per M 
Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
$1.50 per M., 

And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 

Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON,N. Y, 


CRATES. | 
GERRY. & GRAPE clones 


Address COLSY-HINKLEY CO.. Benton Harbor. Mich. 


WHAT BO YOU WANT? 


If it’s Buggies, Harness, Suddies, Bicycles, Sew 
Machines, Feed Cookers, Older Preases, Spray 
A ome fa page 7 rg ony. 
ng else, Wefyva;; can supply i ° 
rect from the fac- va a tory. Mo matter 
whatitis, or where | KNOWN itis made, wecan 
supply it and save you money too. Try us. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue, circulars, etc. 


Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co. dtiage fitisor 


ERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand, 1,000 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,000 to 
10.000—$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
20,006 —$2.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. Baskets 
machine made,.uniform in.size and are of the 
best. Send for descriptive circular.. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt.of two 2c. postage stamps. 

ANDREW REASEH, 

NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING C0., OHIO. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 























Peach Packages— 

Grape Baskets— 

Fruit and Vegetable «» 

Packages of every kind 

Send for Catalogue. be 
HEATH-MORRS CO., 


23 WATER sT,, NEW ALBANY, IND, 


BERRY BASKETS. 


Qnarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, Etc. 


Peach Baskets. 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12,14 
Ps and 16 quarts. 
i Grape Baskefs. 
Sizes, 344, 5, 8.10 and 
15 pounds. 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton. 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 


Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 
the manufactures. Special prices to dealers and care 
joad buyers. Write for catalogue. 

A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents. 
120 Warren St- New York City 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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“#Y Mckinley 
Strawberry 
Plants crew) 


will be mailed free to each 
subscriber of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who sends us 50 cents 
for one year, and claims this 
premium when ordering. 
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Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 
2 VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, CELERY BOXES 
AND ORATES, To 
8, L. GILLETTE, Keiit, 0. 





FREE TO BALD HEADS. 
We will mail on application, free information 

how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 

hair, and remove scalp diseases. Address, f 


tenheim Medical Dispensary 
Resonant Hey Dept, OL, Box 779, Uinciaisti, O. 





woman is he 
I Make Big Weges 
—At Home— 


d t alltohavethe samé 
L A Dl ES Royalty, It's VERY PLEASAN® 


work and will easily pay $18 weekly. This is nodeception. 
wentno money cadet sondfull particularsto ail 


al 
.stamp, Mrs. A. H. iggins, Box47, Lawrence, Miehs 





Send us youraddress 

‘and we will show you 

howto make $3aday 

teas absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

pop ap - etd ‘k ect ly 80 rf at corer 

‘or every day’s work, absolutely sure, write 4 ‘ 
ROwAL MANCFA RING CO. Box 9Q. DETROIT, MICH. 











of Wash 
$8 PAID Ren A00 tee dtetrtoaeing woot. Cones T 






















Green’s. Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JUURNAL. 


Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Housekold, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


2. Cuixton Pert, Business Manager. 


Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, cortiet South aiid Highland Aves. 





HOW TO SUBSCHIBSE BY MAIL. 
Motey May bé Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as ermal ; 
Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
Office of the Aiseeican Express Co., United iptaiee 
Express Co., “ells, Farge Express Co., — 
ond North Pacific. An order for not more t on 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may sen! 
at our ris‘. 
Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the flices of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send money by pos 
office money order at-our risk. beoatée 
Registered Letter.— All postmasters mus 
ter yaar letter if youask them aud if sucha oor | 
is lost or stolen it canbs traced. You may se 
money by registered letter at our risk. 
Bank Drafis upon Boston, — York and Cit 
cago Banks made a 
Guaen's Fruit Gnowsn may be sent at —~ om 
We will not be Responsibis for money sen 
letters, in any other than cue of the four ways 


mentioned abovs. ot th tae 

Postage Stathipe will be receiv’ e sam 
cash or che fractional parts of adollar,and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefér those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the pal, 
lisher must be notified by ietter or posta a 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrea 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a& yf 
Returning your paper will not enable us to al 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on Our 
books, unless your pust-oftice address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
a sent to a new address should write we o 
address plainly and alsoforward the printed on 
dress cut from the last papex received. , vs : 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow 
ing these instructions. 

Missing N«u.abers.—It occasionally 
numbers << our paper sent. to subscribers are lost 
or rtolen in the mails. Im case you do not re- 
ceive any numer when due, write usa postal 
card, 2 i ve will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate oi the missing number. 
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Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention ot = 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to Lt - 
mit none but reliable sdvertisers. : 8 
lose fully $1.000 per year - refus ww 
business from parties whose relia ility might 
be questioned. We believe that all the a 
rertisements in this pene are trom reliable 
parties but if subscribers fnd any of — 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor i 
they will advise us. We will at any core 
give our personal attention to any complain 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rc chester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 
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The circulation of GREEN’S /RUIT GROWER 
fs larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America. 


: EDITORIAL. 

















Strawberry Tests at the Geneva, 
N. Y., Experiment Station. 





A recent report for 1897 concedes the 
fact which Green’s Fruit Grower has dis- 
covered some time ago that the soil at 
Geneva is not the best for strawberry cul- 
ture. Thus on one-year-old beds varied 
from 544 ounces on six square feet of solid 
row for Glenmary to 80 ounces for Mar 
shall, averaging 187 ounces. The yield on 
two-year-old beds was from 286 ounces to 
136 ounces, averaging 124 ounces. Glen- 
mary was the best of those tested for a 
fiedium or midseason variety. 





Varieties of Blackberries Tested 
at the Geneva Experiment 
Station. 





A recent published report states that the 
yield of blackberries run ffomi 755 ounces 
to 71 ounces for a twenty-five foot row, 
the average being 376 ounces. The fruit- 
ing season lasted from July 15th, the first 
picking being in the early harvest, to Sep- 
tember 7th, at which date several varieties 
still bear fruit. Lawton, Stone’s Hardy 
and Agawam were the most productive, 
and considered the best of both early and 
laté Varieties. Lucretia Dewberry is men- 
tioned as the only dewhberry giving satis- 
faction so far, and that it yielded only 198 
ounces on a tienty-foot row. Bartell, Aus- 
tin and Mammoth yielded 38 ounces. This 
is rather a setback on the value of dew- 
berries for market purposes. 





The Loudon Raspberry for 1897, 
at the Geneva Experiment 
Station. 





A report just issued from the Geneva 
Experiment Station states that Loudon 
red raspberry is tthe best yielder of al! 
tested there, yielding 503 ounces on a row 
25 feet long. ‘The remarkable feature of 
this report is that Loudon has yielded more 
ounces of fruit at the Geneva Experiment 
Station than either the black-cars or the 
purple raspberries. This is indeed remark- 
able since ordinarily it was supposed that 
the black raspberries would yield more 
pounds of fruit than the red, and that the 
purple raspberries would yiehi fully as 
much as the black. The average yields of 
the various kinds tested at Geneva on rows 
twenty-five feet long were as follows: 
Yields of black, 341 ounces; yields of red, 
801 ounces. 

The next most productive red raspberry 
was Cuthbert, next King, next Kenyon, 
next IX. L. 





How Forests are Made. 


oe 


Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower have 
all seen forests, but have they ever seen 
a forest in process of formation? Do they 
know how timbered lands are produced? 

As a boy I roamed through the old wood- 
lands, assuming that these great trees had 
lived forever and would live almost for- 
ever, but the fact is that timber or forest 
trees are simply a temporary crop growing 
upon the land similar to a crop of corn, dif- 
fering only in the fact that it takes longer 
to produce a crop of timber than a crop of 
corn. 

The few acres of forest trees wpon your 
farm have doubtless beer, produced during 
a period of fifty, seventy-five or one hun- 
dred years. There are few. forests now 
standing whith -have required over one 
hundred years to mature the crop. Thus 
you will see that the soil is continually pro- 
ducing forests, which are continually being 
eut or blown down, new trees springing up 
to take the place of those destroyed. 

I have been watching fot many years the 
growth of a young forest at our fruit farm 
mear Rochester. The old crop of trees was 
eut down and sold for firewood. It is as 
necessary that the crop of timber ehould be 
cut at the proper age as it is that the crop 
of corn should be cut when it is ripe or fall 
grown. Nothing is gained but much is 
lost by allowing the forest to stand after 
the trees have matured unless there are 
other reasons, such as desirability for wind- 
ger or ornament, for allowing the trees 


n. 
Immediately after the old trees were re- 
moved, the young growth shot up with 
great vigor, ¢othposed largely of slickers 
from the roots and stumps of the oid trees, 
and largely from seeds which were lying 


three years a thicket was produced through 
which it would be difficult for a horse or 
cow to force its way. Surely some of 
these trees must be thinned out. Nature 
provides for this thinning. The more feeble 
trees die for lack of sustenance, the more 
vigorous and hardy continue to force their 
way upward to the fresh air and sunshine. 
This young forest has now been growing 
twelve years, and as I passed through it 
yesterday I discovered that fally ninety 
per cent. of the young ttees had perished. 
Those remaining had made remarkable 
growth, many of them being six inches 
through at the base, but these young trees 
are still crowding each other, and more 
than half of these must perish within the 
next teh years. 

This is the manner m which all forests 
are formed. Hundreds of young trees 
perish where one remains to becotiie a for 
est monarch. The lower branches of these 
forest trees die away through lack of sun- 


and tthe trées shoot high up into the air 
in order to teach the sunshine, thus form- 
ing very tall trees. If these tall trees had 
grown in the open field they would have 
been more stocky and wide’ branching, 
with short bodies, not so valuable for lum- 
ber or other commercial purposes, 





Hunt tor Them Nevwv. 





Now is the time to look sharply after 
the caterpillars which infest neatly all 
kinds of fruit trees. These pests while not 
so serious as many others which eat the 
foliage of the trees should not be encour- 
aged for a moment. ‘They seem to make 
breeding places with the wild cherry and 
ean always be found on wild cherry trees 
in May and June. If destroyed early in 
the season it would not be a difficult un- 
dertaking. In the early morning or at 
sundown théy gather together in their 
nests, and thay be destroyed by cutting 
off the infested branch and bruising them 
on the ground with the heel. I have loaded 
my shot-guh with a heavy charge of beans 
and fired into the branch, thus destroying 
nearly every caterpillar, but the branch 
could be cut off by using a ladder and 
saw. Many people destroy them by crush- 
ing them with gloved hands. Strong soap- 
suds. blown on them with a hose-pump, or 
syringe will destroy the young. Or they 
may be destroyed by tying rags to a long 
pole, the rags being dipped occasionally in 
kerosene oil, by firing the rag and holding 
it under the nest With blaze will destroy 
the pests, 





Advice to Planters. 





Many readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
in every State and Territory have ordered 
seeds, plants and other items by letter of 
people living in a different State. If such 
readers have not received their sceds, 
plants or other items, it is their duty to 
notify at once the party to whom they 
have sent their money, stating when they 
sent their order, and how much money they 
enclosed with the list of items ordered. 
The fact that possibly you may not have 
received the items paid for is not positive 
evidence that you are not being fairly dealt 
with. People sometimes send money to 
seedsmen and nurserymen with their order, 
forgetting to give their full name, or their 
post office address. In such cases the party 
receiving the order cannot communicate 
with you. All they can do is to hold the 
letter in suspense until they receive a com- 
plaint. 
Sometimes letters addressed ‘to seedsmen 
and others are misdirected, or erroneously 
directed, and are sent to the Dead Letter 
Office at Washington. There are manyz 
possible acciderits that might happen to let- 
ters en route. Therefore, we repeat, if 
your order has not received attention, or if 
anything is unsatisfactory, report at once 
with full particulars to the party to whom 
you have sent your orde? and your money. 
Rest assured that there are few instances 
in which it will not be a pleasure for the 
firm to correct any mistakes, or omissions, 
whether the fault be theirs or yours. If, 
however, you wait several months before 
making complaint their chances for secur- 
ing redress is greatly lessened. 





Luther Burbank, 





“Honor to whom honor is due.” Some 
men have won honor in war, some in law, 
othets in medicine, others in literary fields, 
but Mr. Burbank has won laurels in a dif- 
ferent field. 

Imther Burbank, who lives at Santa 


Rosa, California, began many years ago 
crossing the flowers of valuable varieties 
of fruit. His success along this line has 
been remarkable. If he had done nothing 
more than to originate the Burbank plum, 
-one of the best Japan varieties, he would 
not have:lived in vain, but this is only one 
of the many varieties which he has orig- 
inated and which are now being dissemi- 
nated over this and other countries. 
There are few men who have been so 
successful in producing valuable new va- 
rieties as Mr. Burbank. It cannot be said 
that this was largely luck. No, it is the re- 
sult of careful study and pains-taking 
work. Mr. Burbank has not confined him- 
self to any one specie of fruit; his improve- 
ments extend over almost every Class. 

I should be glad to be able to say that 
Mr. Burbank has secured a large fortune 
as the result of his enterprise and perse- 
verance, but I fear that this is not the 
case. He has doubtless made the larger 
part of his fortune in other ways. While 
he has been very suceessful in selling his 
valuable new varieties it must be remem- 
bered that a large amount of labor must 
be expended and many years must be oc- 
cupied in order to meet With any degree 
of success along the line which he has pur- 
sued. 

At present less interest is taken in new 
fruits than for many years previous. This 
is in part owing to the scarcity of money 
among those who would desire to plant 
these items and partly to disappointment 
of many in the new varieties, and which 
they have tested. We shall expect to see 
a revival of interest in new fruits when 
times are more prosperous. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Bur. 
bank is not discouraged as are many orig- 
inators of new fruits at the present mo- 
ment. He is at work as industriously as 
ever, while many others of his class are 
discouraged. 

Among Mr. Burbank’s recent new fruits 
is the “America,” a cross of the Japan 
plum With our nativé hardy plums, This 
new plam is thought to be hardy enough 
for the Gold Northwest and if so will be 
a Valuable acquisition, being far in ad- 
vance of ahything before known in the 
way of size, quality and beauty. 

Mr. Burbank has our best wishes for his 
further success. 





—If the average man could live his life 
over again he would probably be a bigger 
fool than ever. 

—Common lamp oil plentifully applied 
will relieve the pain of a burn or of frosted 
feet. 





A good road will increase the selling 
value of the farm; perhaps more than the 
increased taxes will be. It will be discour- 


shine and an opportunity for developing, | 








How to Prune Apple Trees. 








the middle and have several main stems, 
also how to prune apple trees generally. 
We assume that our correspondent refers 


years; probably ten or twelve years. Such 
trees should never be pruned severely in 
one season. 
out large branches of fruit trees at any 
time, since such cutting results in shorten- 


other time. 


cept to remove superfluous branches con- 
sisting of those which seem to be in each 


the branches are so thick and close as to 
make it difficult for the picker to find his 
way among them with a basket. Only a 
reasonable number of branches should be 
allowed tipon an apple tree, for a freason- 
able amount of sunshine and frash air must 
circulate among the branches in order that 
the foliage may be healthy, and the fruit 
of fine quality and appearance, It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to entirely remove the cen- 
ter portion of the top, permitting the hot 
sunshine to beat in with full force. The 
mistake with most people is not in pruning 
often enough. When they awake up to 
the importance of pruning they prune ex- 
cessively. It would be better to prune every 
other year a little than to defer the prun- 
ing for ten years ahd then prtine exces- 
sively. 

Where apple trees have been trans- 
planted this spring I should cut off all 
branches but three and would cut these 
three branches down to within six or eight 
inches of the forks. Then when the buds 
pushed out I should remove the buds which 
will form branches if left on, leaving only 
two buds to each branch. Thus on three 
branches having two buds each, next year 
you will have six branches which should 
ibe enough for an apple tree. An apple tree 
could get on very well with four branches, 
In all cases remember that it is better to 
prune too little than too mutch. 


_ >> ae 
The Fruit Cure. 





The so-called “fruit cure,” although hot 
much heard of in Englan?, says Nauire, is 
well recognized at various places on the 
Continent, where so-called grape cure sta- 
tions have been established. In a recent 
number of Modern Medicine and Bacte 
Tiological Review there is an interesting 
article on the subject, in which the histori- 
cal side of the question is dealt with. Thus 
we are told that many medical authoritjes 
in the tenth century became enthusiastic 
in their writings over the remarkable ¢ura- 
tive virtues of grapes, while a certain Van 
Swieten, of a more modern date, is said to 
have “recommended in special cases the 
eating of twenty pounds of strawberries a 
day.” The same gentleman also réports a 
case of phthisis healed by strawberries, 
and cites cases in which maniacs have re- 
gained their reason by the exclusive use of 
cherries as:food! These instances rather 
savor of the miraculous; but there is no 
doubt that the so-called grape cure, for in- 
digestion and other evils, is carried on in 
many places on the Continent, and that 
people betake themselves to Meran, Vevey, 
Bingen, or to Italy and the south of 
France with the intention of devéting six 
weeks to the cure, during which time they 
are expected to hate gradually accom- 
plisheé the feat of consuming from threé to 
eight pounds of grapés daily, as the case 
may be. Grapés are said to exercise 4 
salutary action on the nervous system and 
to favor the formation of fat, that is to 
say, when fruit of good quality is ém- 
ployed; if the grapes are not sufficiently 
ripe, and are watery and sour, the patient 
may lose rather than gain in weight. Dr. 
Kellogg, director of the Sanitarium Hos- 
pital and Laboratory of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is of opinion that the valuable re- 
sults obtained by a fruit diet in cases of 
biliousness which he had observed are due 
to the fact that noxious germs habitually 
present in the alimentary canal do not 
thrive in fruit juices. 





Fruit Outlook Good. 





The extraordinary horticultural resources 
of the United States have had their an- 
nual demonstration during the past year. 
Last autumn there was apprehension in 
many quarters that the enormous yield of 
apples in 1896, now placed at 70,000,000 
barrels, would be followed by a dearth of 
that staple fruit in 1897, and the report 
of “no apples” was frequent and came 
from sections usually regarded as the only 
to be relied upon apple producing areas. 
The expanding of cultivation had not béen 
fully taken into consideration and with 
the exception of a comparatively few. re- 
ceivers of the country’s fruits, who keep 
themselves in constant and almost instant 
knowledge of the conditions affecting their 
business and who upon being consulted as 
to the possibility of an apple famine lacon- 
ically remarked: “There will probably be 
apples enotgh to go around.” ‘There was 
general belief that apples would be séarce. 
The sections of the country which were 
exceptions in contributing to the great ’96 
crop, however, developed beyond expecta- 
tion, and Virginia, Lllinois, Missouri and 
other districts not previously counted upon 
as important fields of supply, turned out 
many fine apples. Later California, Ore 
gon, Nevada and other territory of the 
more remote West sent to Hastern mar- 
kets some of the fairest apples of the sea- 
son. There have been Many wormy and 
otherwise imperfect apples, and they have 
caused complaint when exported, being the 
real cause of German action against im- 
portation of American fruit, but they have 
been pretty well worked off and the stock 
remaining on hand is mostly of unobjec - 
tionable character. Prices have been about 
double those obtained for the ’96 crop, 

The quantity of apples in storage is larger 
in proportion to the crop than that at the 
same time last year and there is an impres- 
sion that values must récede to enable its 
clearance in time to avoid competition with 

the early fruits of the coming season. The 
aggregate of the "97 crop will probably 

reach 20,000,000 barrels. 

California fruit culture is expanding con: 

tinually and largely. The great production 

of oranges in that State has almost made 

up, in bulk at least, for the loss of the 

Florida crop. The increase is shown in the 

fact that 193 carloads of California oranges 

were sold at auction in New York in Jan- 

uary, 1898, against thirty-two carloads in 

the same month in 1897. Apart from the 

better known cherry, peach, plum and 

grape production, the California prune in- 

dustry affords an additional illustration of 

the fruit enterprise in that State. In 1890, 

11,206,000 pounds were produced; in 1893, 

30,550,000 pounds; in 1895, 35,130,000 

pounds, while in 1897, there were 46,780,- 

000 pounds, and the estimate for 1898 is 

placed at upward of 52,000,000 pounds. 

Much of the product is expected to reach 

European markets, 

As the time is near at hand when specu- 





aging if your real estate agent has to ad- 
vise you to wait until the roads settle be- 





ormant in the soil. At the end of two or 


em 





fore he brings you the buyer. 





J. W. K,, a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, asks whether apple trees should 
have one main stem, or whether to cut off 


to trees that have been planted several 
Indeed, it is not wise to cut 


ing life in the tree. This is an argument 
in favor of pruning trees properly when 
they are first transplanted, since it nemoves 
the necessity of excessive pruning at any 


Apple trees that are well established in 
the orchard usually require no pruning ex- 


other’s way, one crossing another, or where 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


| Fruit Trade Journal is of interest. It is 


that at least 1,000 carloads of peaches will 
the Georgia Central railroad alone. 
is in the hands of most experienced grow- 
ers and the most approved methods are em- 


importance to fruit handlers and the pub- 
lic alike-—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Japdnese Plums in North 
America, 





Written for Greeh’s Fruit Grower 
by Prof. H. E, Van Deman, 


The first variety of this class that at- 
tracted attention was Kelsey. It was im- 
potted by Mr. Hough of Vacaville, Cali- 
fornia, in 1870 through Hon. Mr. Bridges, 
then one of our cchsuls in Japan. Mr. 
Hough died not long afterward but in the 
mean time he had sold the entire stock of 
trees of this variety to Mr. John Kelsey, of 
Berkley, Cal., who produced fruit as early 
as 1876, so I was informed by Prof. B. W. 
Hilgard of the same state. So far as my 
knowledge goes this is the first case of the 
fruiting of any of the Japanese plums in 
this country. Not long thereafter Mr. Kel- 
sey died, but the variety had been dis- 
tributed by him and was after his death 
named in hig honor by the pomologists of 
California. In Japan it is called “Hattan,” 
go I was told by Prof. Kizo Tamari, of 
Tokio. 


About the same time, or at least not long 
after the Kelsey was imported, other va- 
rieties Were secured from Japan and were 
fruited by Mr. A. D. Pryal, of North 
Temescal, California, and also a collec- 
tion of varieties by Mr. James Shinn, of 
Niles, California. These were different in 
size, form, color and flavors, some being 
cleur yellow and others very dark red. Both 
these collections were composed of varie 
ties more nearly round than Kelsey. Mr. 
Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, imported plum treés direct from Japan 
and among a lot of séedlings so obtained in 
1885 was one, which, when it came to bear 
fruit, proved to be of superior character 


bank. This is now, as I then felt sure it 
would be, one of the most valuable of all 
Japanese plums. H. H. Berges & Co., of 
San Francisco, also brought over many 
plum trees from Japan about the same 
time. The nurserymeén and pomologists of 
the Eastern States have not assisted much 
in bringing these fruits from their native 
home, but they have taken an active part 
in their propagation, distribution and trial 
in the orchard. There is not a state or ter- 
ritory in which at least some of these have 
not been planted and in all sections except 
the extreme north at least some varieties 
have been a decided success, At Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Dr. Dennis has proved by 
several years trial that a number of the 
varieties will endure 25 degrees below zero. 
Although the winter was by him said to 
be the severest in twenty years, his trees 
of Ogon and Burbank were loaded with 
fruit the following summer. I have re 
peatedly received specimens of these two 
kinds and also of Botan and Satsuma from 
as far north as Central New York, Con- 
necticut and the southern portion of Can- 
ada. Already several of these varieties are 
being planted in commercial orchards, espe- 
cially the Burbank and Sweet Botan, 
which is also called Alundance. 


But there are still better things in store 
for us in the progeny of these “Japs” 
crossed with our native wild species of 
Prunus and also with the European spe- 
cies P. domestica. This promisirg work 
has already progressed far enough to show 
results for there are a few new seedlings 
of this charcter now under trial. Foremost 
in this work is Mr. Luther Burbank, of 
California. The catalogue which he has 
issued under the,title ‘New Creations” is 
of unusual interest as it contains descrip- 
tions of many things of this character. It 
should be examined by every thoughtful 
horticulturist. Mr. Burbank, although yet 
a young man is no novice in such work, 
for it was he who originated the Burbank 
potato many years ago, before he changed 
his field of labor from Massachusetts to 
California. A visit I made to his experi- 
mental grounds at the latter place in 1888, 
was one of unusual interest. It has long 
been thought by some scientists that the 
continents of North America and Asia were 
once joined at their northern edges and that 
many of their trees and plants had com- 
mon origin. It would seem that this is 
true when we compare the plums of Japan 
with those of this country, for thefe are 
many points of resemblance. Their leaves, 
wood and seeds are much alike. Dr. C. B. 
Dennis, of Iowa, has recently written to 
this effect after careful comparison of the 
two in his own grounds. The readiness 
with which the species cross is also an evi- 
dence of their close relationship. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
next decade if not this one will reveal a 
new race of plums which will be far su- 
perior to those we now have. There will 
be varieties as hardy as any of our na- 

tives, bearing fruit as large as any of the 

European kinds and of as good quality. 

They will not be curculio-proof, but they 

will succeed throughout the Mississippi val- 

ley where now the choicest plums can 

rarely be grown successfully. To those 

who are undecided about planting the Jap- 

anese plums now offered by nurserymen, 

let me say, give them all a trial except 

Kelsey, which is only suitable to a very 

mild climate. Probably some of them will 

not prove entirely hardy in some sections 

and there may be other points of failure, 

but rest assured that in nearly all of the 

region from Northern Florida to New York 

and Iowa they will prove a decided acqui- 

sition. 





Ironical Ifs. 





—If in a hurry you had better go slow. 
—If you see it in the yellow journals 
you wonder if it’s so. 

—If a woman is ever devoid of merey 
it’s when she gets a mouse in a trap, 
+If a man doesn’t think right it is im- 
possible for him to behave right. 

-<If you would fiy high don’t attempt to 
use the wings of your imagination, 

—If the husband makes a living by 
gambling the wife usually has to support 
the family. 

—If, as Colonel Ingersoll declares, the 
dog is man’s natural companion, the new 
Woman will havé to stick to cats.—Chi- 
cago News. 


“ Rome built roads ahd bridges to last. 
The new bridge across the Danube between 
Turn Severin, in Roumania, and Kladova, 
in Servia, will be built on the pillars of the 
old bridge at the same place erected by 
Emperor ‘Trajan, the Roumanian engineers 
having found that the old Roman work 
will sthnd the strain after eighteen hun- 








lation in regard to the coming peach crop 
will be active the substance of a recent 


letter from an orchardist in Georgia to the 


to the effect that the weather during the 
winter has been favorable to the preserva- 
tion of vitality in the fruit buds and that 
the prospect of a profitable yield is most 
encouraging. The trees are in good con- 
dition, cultivating the soil about the trees 
is in progress and there is the prospect 


be shipped from the Fort Valley section of 
As 


the Georgia supply isthe first of Eastern 
growth to reach market and as the culture 


ployed, this intelligenee is of interest and 


and at my suggestion was named Bur-’ 





Marketing Fruit. 





the Michigan Round-up Institute, Mr. R. 
M. Kellogg was given ten minutes to tell 
how he marketed his fruit in & home mar- 
ket. In substance he said that he man- 
aged so as to keep people everlastingly eat- 
ing. 


money. He said he put the very largest, 
nicest strawberries in the bottom of the 
basket, and then nice ones on top, care- 
fully “placing” the top layer so they would 
show off well. Some lady would look at 
them and say, “Why, your berries are not 
quite so large as I supposed you grew from 
what I have heard.” “Oh,” says Mr. K., 
“they are nt so very large, but they are 
nice, and I think they will please you when 
you come to use them.” Well, the lady 
takes the berries, and when she turns out 


from the bottom come on top, she is sur- 
prised almost out of her senses, and ex- 
claims: “Oh, what an honest man Mr. 
Kellogg is! 
after this.” When Mr. K. first began sell- 
ing fruit the dealers fixed the price. 
after awhile he got tired of being managed, 


got @ wagon very finely painted and var- 
nished. He got new, stylish harnesses with 
all the brass on them they could carry. 


highly colored berries on them to tempt the 
people. He sent a polite man around with 
these, not a careless boy, who pleasantly 
announced the coming of Mr. K. later on. 
On every page of the papers he had lines 
put in something like this: “Bat Kellogg’s 
berries and be happy.” 
Kellogg’s berries and you will never use 
any others.” This is a splendid way to do 
business, 


in the Western Plowman—does with his 
sweet corn in Chicago. He advertises 
his product by processions of his own 
wagons, and the banners contain the an- 
nouncement: “Use Thompson’s 
Corn.” He is a farmer. 





Facts About Pecan Culture, 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 
So many questions are asked about pe- 


to write an article for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er on this subject. Thirteen years ago I 
planted in the open cotton fields one thou- 
sand pecans of the finest kinds. From the 
amount of ridicule that was bestowed upon 
the matter by the whole community it 
would seem that I had done the most fool- 
ish thing that any one had ever done in 
the State of Louisiana. What amused 
every one most was the fact that any 
man could have the patience to wait thir- 
teen years to get paid for his labor. I 
can now aver that the time has passed 
most repidly, and.that the waiting has not 
troubled me in the least. My friends-and 
neighbors no longer laugh, but congratulate 
me upon having one of the most valuable 
pieces of horticultural property in the 
South. 

I have now about 100 acres in pecans, 
many of my trees having come into bear- 
ing. Some of my thirteen-years-old trees 
bore as much as a bushel apiece this fall, 
while trees planted seven years before 
bore two barrels. I can say that a very 
fine grove can be obtained from planting 
seed. Scarcely a tree in my grove bears 
pecans as small as those usually found in 
commerce, while many of them are extra 
large and fine. I am particular in mak- 
ing this statement, because parties having 
budded trees for sale are asserting that 
seedlings are no good. Where one is rich 
and able to buy thé biidded trees (they 
cost about $2 éach) it would be best toe 
buy them, but a véry fie grove can be 
had from seed as well. 


The pecan and hickory are the most dif- 
ficult trees -to bud successfully, yet after 
two years practice I am now able to 
change any tree I may wish by budding. 
I have changed trees that were twenty- 
two years old from common pecans into 
the very finest. Buds inserted during 
April of 1897 have already made a growth 
of seven feet this year. I have changed 
a pecan tree into a hickory tree. This bud- 
ding of the pecan is a complicated affair, 
and I cannot explain it on paper so one 
could practice it successfully, but if any 
one is interested enough in the matter to 
come to Mound Station, Louisiana, be- 
tween the first week in July and the first 
week in September I will teach him ail 
there is worth knowing about the matter, 
and charge him nothing for my pains. But 
where the very finest Louisiana pecans are 
planted there will be very little need of 
budding, as nearly all the trees will beat 
fine nuts. The déalers in nuts both in 
New Orleans atid in New York City will 
tell you that.the Louisiana petans are 
vastly superior to those grown in Texas, 
and they sell for double the price. When 
I wanted to plant my grove I went to 
New Orleans to buy the nuts, and asked 
for the Texas pecans to plant. I went to 
all the principal dealers in nuts in the 
city and they laughed at me, one ard all. 
“Why man, why do you want to buy 
Texas pecans when our Lowtisiana pecans 
are twice as fine and sell for double the 
money.” 

One should avoid planting all trees in an 
enclosure as stock will eat them up, and 
especially is this true of the pecan. In an 
open field they are safe and stock will not 
touch them. I found it best to plant them 
in the cotton rows, marking each seed 
with a small piece of shingle, and keeping 
a stake by the young tree till it got to be 
several years old. I planted my rows 
sixty feet apart, and the pecans every 
thirty feet apart in the rows. Where they 
are too thick they can be cut out. Sixty 
by sixty feet is a good distance apart in 
the swamps, or where the land is very 


rich, but a less distance will do 
where the land is poor. It is 
very important to cultivate thé land in 


some hoed crop for the first thirteen years 
(I planted mine in cotton), and any ma- 
nure givén them will be thankfully re 
ceived. Anything that will serve to fer- 
tilize corn or cotton will do for the pecan. 
Plant the nuts about three or four inches 
deep, any time from the first of September 
till the first of April, but the sooner the 


I have spent much time in hunting up 
the finest pecan trees in the South and 
have come to the conclusion that the Rus- 
sell tree of Mississippi, and the Pride of 
the Coast in Louisiana are very fine, I 
was téld by good authority that the owner 
of the Russell tree had cleared about fif- 
teen hundred dollars from it in the last 
five years by selling buds, grafts and nuts, 
I paid $8 for a small handful of twigs 
from this tree last spring, and now have 
a large number of Russel] trees of my 
own, but they are not for sale, 

Many of my own seedlings are just as 
fine as the Russell, and in the future f 
shall bud from them. One of my finest 
trees is named for Mr. Carman, of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker. In a létter recently te- 
ceived from that gentleman he wrote me 
that he was having engravings made of 
my finest pecans, and that they would 
soon appear in the Rural New Yorker. 

' It has been said that pecan trees like 
persimmons are either male or female, 
While persimmons are one-half male and 
never bear fruit, I have never known but 


T, B. Terty writes in his paper that at 


Tempt them with something so 
choice that they just have to give you their 


the box, and the large beautiful berries 
I will buy my fruit of him 
But 


and determined to manage for himself, He 


Had neat dodgers printed with pictures of 


“Buy one quart of 


It is practically the way that 
Major Thompson—several times described 


Sweet 


cans and their culture I thought it best 


Jun; 
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female tree. 


by my trees in my large grove. 


tural possessions. 


is constantly growing. 
the trees grow in value. 


peach orchard, also Japan chestnut trees. 
What have I left? My pears have all 


pecan grove is still here, having withstood 


valuable each year. 


stood all we have 
few years, 


hardy over a large portion of America. 


very early. 
this respect. 
fully ripe by the 20th of September, and 


kinds that ripen first. I believe that I have 
now given the main facts about pecan cul- 
ture, and I trust it will give the public the 
information it seems to desire—Sam H. 
James, Mound, La. 





What Crop Can We Grow ina 
Young Orchard Without In- 
jury to the Trees? 





This question was asked me recently by 
one who contemplates setting an orchard 
of peach and apple trees next spring, and 
I answered: “If you have plenty of other 
ground on which to grow your cultivated 
crops, don’t grow anything but your trees 
and care for them just the same as though 
they were a corn crop instead.” 


Many are not so situated that they can 
devote the entire land to the trees but must 
grow something to pay for the use of the 
ground till the trees yield fruit. Then 
comes the question again, what can I grow 
then which will not be injurious to growth 
of my trees. 


I can tell my own experience and let 
others judge for themselves what is best. 
In one-half of my first peach orchard, I 
set strawberries the first year, and on the 
other half I grew beans and sweet corn. 
The trees on the first half nearly died, 
though I cultivated and fertilized thor- 
oughly, using unleached ashes and rotted 
stable manure liberally; the other half grew 
nearly double the size of the former in 
the first two years, besides the trees were 
much healthier. 


This taught me a lesson—not to grow 
any crop which matured its seed during 
the growing season of the trees, which, 
in this latitude, is between April 15th and 
August 15th for the peach, but the apple 
is somewhat later in maturing its wood. 
Seeing. my mistake, though too late, I 
immediately plowed under the berry vines 
and devoted the ground entirely to the 
trees. The results were surprising, for the 
trees seemed to take new life and made 
mote gtowth the next season thar in both, 
the former ones, though they have never 
been able to catch up with those where the 
beans and corn grew. 

When I set my next orchard, I planted 
sweet corn the first year and in July I 
sowed rye which I turned under the next 
spring. I have grown nothing in the orch- 
ard since, and if ever I set another ofie, 
ll grow nothing but some kind of clover 
crop, such as rye or oats, to prevent the 
soil from leaching and supply humus to 
the land. In the more Southern latitudes, 
Crimson clover or cow peas would be the 
best. 

As corn requires a large supply of moist- 
ure, it should not be planted too close to 
the trees and frequent and shallow stir- 
ring of the soil duting the dry périods so 
as to form a dust mulch to retain the 
moisture. 

The first two years will determine the 
life of a tree and the greater growth which 
can be secured during that time, the bet- 
ter chances aré for success. If any crop 
is grown, eXtra quantities of manure, such 
as potash and phosphoric acid in some 
form, but not much nitrogen as this ele- 
ment tends to prolong growth of wood and 
leaf to the detriment of the tree. 

When an orchard comes into bearing, 
there is no element which will benfit the 
fruit like potash, and ashes is the cheap- 
est form in Which we can get it—B. A. 
Wood, in Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Strawberry Growing. 





From the New York Farmer’s report of 
the meeting of the Oswego County Straw- 
berry Growers’ Association we extract a 
few interesting and instructive items. 
There were 132 growers present, and. they 
represented 20144 acres of berries, but it is 
estithated that there are 1,000 acres of 
strawberries in the county. 

Dr. Johnson, of Mexico, has about 50 
acres, and he offered a $10 bill to any one 
who would find a basketful of weeds on 
one field of 25 acres. He hoes the entire 
plantation eight times, and cultivates 16 
times; sows a ton of hardwood ashes per 
acre, and mulches with manuré, half be 
ing put on in October and half in De 
cember. He prefers early spring planting 
of vines. The cost of bringing the crop 
through to picking time this year. Was 
$22.45 per acre. 

One Oswego grower sticceeded in having 
good crates of the Marshall late in June. 
He gave as the secret of his success with 
strawberries “intensive cultivation, the 
narrow row system, chemical fertilizers, 
heavy mulching with clean straw, honest 
picking and sorting.” He grew other ex- 
cellent varieties besides the Marshall, par- 
ticularly Wiliam Belt and Brandywine. 
Most growers failed to get a profitable 
yield from the Marshall. — 

A grower in Scriba had succeeded well 
with the Atlantic, though many had not 
a favorable opinion of it. He gave it dry 
soil, fertilized with 600 pounds of chemical 
fertilizer per acte in the spring, and 2,000 
pounds in the fall, and put on a mulch of 
cut corn stalks after the ground froze. He 
marketed from a half acre 108 crates of 
berries, at $5 per crate, and was offered 
$7 per crate for some of them. 

One of the oldest growers in the county 
began in 1847 with a few wild plants, and 
in 1848 he took 10 quarts to Oswego, along 


town thoroughly until sunset they ‘sold 
four quarts more at six cents a quart. The 
other thrée quarts they had to give away. 
He compared this with July 4, 1897, when 
Oswego markets took 877 crates, and ship- 
mefits were made of 825 crates, to New. 
York and 600 crates to Boston. The sanie 








dred years. A statue of Trajan will be 
put op in the midile of the bridge. 


one male pecan tree. I let it stand twenty- 
three years and it never bore a pecan, 


then I topped it, and when new shoots put 
out I budded it, and changed it into a 


Now as to the profits of pecan culture. 
This fall I sold $17 worth of nuts from a 
tree I planted in the spring of 1878, the 
nuts being much smaller than those borne 
I have 
cause to believe that a pecan grove will 
be the most remunerative of all horticul- 
They are the best of 
all nuts, and the demand for good pecans 
They are not af- 
fected by overflows or blight diseases. Few 
insects depredate upon them. Each year 
At the time I 
planted my pecan grove I planted a pear 
orchard, and several years after a large 


blighted, the high-water this spring killed 
all my peaches and chestnuts. But my 


all these calamities, and is becoming more 
It is the only thing 
I could have planted in the alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi River that would have 
had to stand in the last 


It is now recognized that pecans are 


Seed brought from Lowisiana have been 
planted in Connecticut, and made healthy 
trees. What is needed in the Northern 
States is a variety that will ripen its fruit 
There is great difference in 
I have some trees that are 


others that do not ripen before the middle 
of November. I would advise parties in the 
Middle and Northern States to plant those 


upon it, preferring the seed even 
other; and it is claimed that P} 


. 


glossy appearance. 
fed upon it will lay more, and th 
duced will be of a betier quall 


from Dempster. In 1897 the tota} 
ments from Mexico were 276,264 U 

A Fulton grower began in 186) . 
July 4th he sold a few boxes of sina] 
ries for $8, then he planted an am,’ 
‘sold them for a shilling (York shilline 4 
cents) a quart and -received $1,759, 
had shipped in one day from three 
150 crates at $7 per crate. His he . 
price had been 35 cents a quart fo; Sh 
less, but he thought Crescen; had o 
him more money than any other yq:" 
tried. 7 

William Adams scoured the Cor 
1860 to obtain a cargo to take 
and succeeded in getting 90 quart. , 
he sold, and returned with $2», In | 
it was hard work to get the grower 
accept the offer of the railroad to ten 
12 trains of three ears each fop $94 
but the first train started June 20th, 
fore that time strawberry ; 
often sidetracked for other freiz 
spoiled when they reached Albany op y 
York. He had seen many homes 
from financial ruin as the result y 
quarter-acre strawberry venture, ap) 
urged this cultivation on a small seal 
women and children for recreatiog | 
profit. 

One grower who used dissolved 
his vines grows on a small scale at 
rate of over 20,000 quarts per acre 
another picked 11,169 quarts from 
acres. 

These reminiscences are interestip 
showing the growth of the strawberry 
iness even in 36 years. 
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Something on the Stringfe};, 
Rootpruning System, 














Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


One year ago I had a lot of one 
Umbrella China trees on hand. I ploug 
them out, wanted to use that bloc 
land for some other plants and 
thought to throw these little China ¢ 
away when the idea struck me, try 
Stringfellow pruning method on then! 

Seedling China trees do not have y 
urally very many roots. I took the py 
ing shears and cut all roots slanting o) 
under side, tops straight, back to one, 
two inches. The size of the trees 
from % up to % inch. It is astonish 
how these little trees made growth 4 
pruning their roots back this way. It} 
perfect sight to look down the nursery 
There are from 6 to 10 feet high and ty 
1 in. to 1% in diameter. There is a per 
mass of roots under them. Wherever a: 
was cut there are 6, 8 and 10 roots gr 
out from them—like fingers standing 
from a hand.—H. U. Wiesendanger, | 
manche, Texas. 













What is a Prune. 





Mr. L, A. Sears: 


Dear Sir—Prunes and plums belong 
the plum family, and all are plums. § 
tain plums are called prunes for the 
gon that they are usually of different sh 
from the ordinary plum, having more of 
neck like a pear and tapering at the lo 
end. When plums are dried they are 
doubt sold as dried prunes. None ca 
tell the difference except in quali 
Prunes are dried more largely than plu 
for the reason that they contain m 
sugar, and make a more palatable say 


The Nectarine is a peach, with a smo 
skin like a plum. Nectarines differ 
flavor somewhat, but is nevertheless 
peach. The prunes are called plums { 


similar reasons and no other so far as 
know. Possibly I am mistaken.—Yo 
truly, Chas. A. Green. 





Treatment of Colic itt Horses 





For treatment we advise first an in¥ 
tion of a few gallons of clear water of ¢ 
temperature of the room. Give a cathar 
pill made of five drams powdered Bar 
does aloes, one dram mercurious chloril 
and enough powdered marsh-mallow 
or linseed meal to make a stiff pill wh 
a little water is added. After such a dt 
is given the animal should not be worl 
or severely exercised for 24 hours. fi 
bing the belly and flanks with a wisp 
hay or straw, or a gunny sack, especii 
when the animal is chilled, is a big 
commendable treatment. A common ir 
ment is to exercise a horse by walking 
trotting. This is to be condemned. 
One said he had used cream of tart 
opening the mouth and putting a teaspo 
ful on the tongue, and in 15 or 20 min 
the horse would go to work. Another! 
taken horses considéred dead or no be 
than dead, and by taking a double blav 
and wringing it out in hot water, 4 
wrapping it around the loins and over 
back, and covering the horse up in it 
was pretty sure to save the animal. 
Dr. Fischer thought a very rational tte 
ment.—Michigan Farmer. 





Culture of Sunflowers. 





It is a well-known fact, or snvuid 
that there are many tillable plants in4 
world whose real worth has not been fi 
demonstrated. The value of the sunflo 
for instance, is scarcely at all realized, ! 
yet the possibilities of this simple plant! 
both many and various. 

To view the matter in its true light 94 
tle olive oil is highly appreciated the 4 
over, but an oil can be extracted from # 
flower seed which is nearly as good, ' 
especially for table use. More remarktl 
still, it formerly required six bushels 
seed to make one gallon of oil, but 2 
With improved machinery, a gallon cal 
manufactured from one bushel of se 
Quite a difference, isn’t there? OA, ? 
value of machinery is not to be isno™ 
no, fot even that of the simplest ' 


cheapest structure, as I shall endeavor 
show you before the conclusion 2 
article, 


But to return to sunflower oil, the 
of which is pale yellow. After being } 
fined it is useful in many ways, and 
of the leading hotels of Europe empl, 
quite extensively for salads, as likew 
do some in this country. It is a = 
lent for burning in lamps, for soap-24>, 
and for painting, particularly in the m™ 
of green and blue paints. What dem 
strates the value of this oil, however, *' 
fact that the demand for it is constad 
increasing both in this country and a) 
In truth, the culture of the sunflower ° 
fair to become some day one of — 
ing industries, so many are the use‘? 
poses to which it may be applied. *” 
has been found that after the seeds "| 
been deprived of their oi] the marc 0" 
fuse can be converted into cakes, which’ 
very good indeed for fattening cattle, fe 
if only mixed with barley and 0a 7 
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when fed on it not only become ag 
in the body, but take on 2 muC iy 
Furthermore, P 
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day 900 crates were shipped from Mexico, 
S77 crates from Scriba and 868 crates 


fed upon other grain or seeds.—* 
QO, Sibiey, in N. Y. Tribune. 

















to be so freely extended to 
to cheer and encourage. ] 
00d son and provider for 
Mother, but he marries and ! 
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larning stockings. 
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merous societies. There a 
t ; helping in numerous hou: 
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WOMEN’S DEP! 
= —— 
“*The hand that rock 
rules the world.’’ 


a 
Little Sweetl 

















en for Green’s Fr 
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up little sweet 
Cheer up little joy! 
You’re my sweetheart 
You’re my sweethe 
Yhis we sang togethe! 
In the og Be ae 

to the dis 4 

Gor hrough the slush : 


co 


then but thirteer 
. *Besale was but ten 
Red her cheeks a8 rose 
‘Ah, she loved me t 
We were going to ma 
In a year, OF 50;— 
Little sweethearts gol 
Through the slush : 


What know little child 
Of the world's sree 
s to play and stu 
—o ne griefs to be 
ldays soon were | 
see Sadht Sacto a 
fe and I part , 
—— the slush and sn 
few rs little 
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That was oe -? 
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Written for Green's ~ 
di 


regular correspondent, 
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Beautiful June is here 
days, its clear skies and pl 
Alas, it holds the busiest di 
365, and how we long to 
woods, visiting, or to ride. 

Oe shissy, Quit! and enjoy 
will be the longer if a brea! 
daily grind, and at least the 
cheerfulness in the house! 
thing pleasant to talk ove’ 
are made, or a day off in t 
a city park. Fortunately 
reach out in all directions 
well as cheap daily excl 
made. “But it costs,” sig 
So do the doctors and the p 
we are so ready to buy. “¢ 
tion to going,” says my nt 
luncheon to be provided. 
days to attend a picnic, one 
next to go, and the third to 
a sick headache.” True e7 
cases, but why make such 
arations? Nature has pro 
food, done up in a compact 
and called a banana. You 
them and they are plenty 4 
June days. By adding 5: 
piain cookies the eating wil! 
time to me. To get th 
outings, that ought to come 
the housekeeper must fas’ 
home worries and disagree 
locks the front door. But 
cannot leave home. Let th 
good, strong hammock and 
doors under a tree, if pos 
back piazza. Have a set 
it and keep that time eve 
dishes are piled up for an bh: 
ing seems like a mountain. 
thing soothing in the outsic 
not be found in a closed bed 
say there is electric healin: 
After a time of rest it will 

energy and amount of w 
Get the children to heip, av 
per table out doors these 
evenings. A dish of straw 
center, good bread and butte 
of milk will make a repast | 
Let the children clear away 
fn your hammock. Mother 
call upon the boys and gir! 
it is better to do so, even 
broken dishes or careless w2 
learn, in time. 


CHANGED HOUSE! 


This spring will doubtle 
changes in families and thei 
“mothers-in-law,” and becau 
Teceive the sympathy and h 
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@ and there is apt to con 
Tt-burnings to the mothe 
Old cherished ways are put 


Scorned. John’s wife now m 
and if she has no tact or pat 
tion of the older woman is 
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ut she need not despair o1 


Over for her and sink down i 


@ old age. Let her face 


bravely, and of her own a 


e reins of the household int 


Woman’s hands. If the wife 
Position it will make the si 


leasanter. Then let mother 
see the good in John’s wif 
never go to her son with < 


are said to prove a decided success. | Speak ill of her to the neighb 
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The fact is, an analysis of the sum Comfort with them saicartial 
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try to take up at least a li 
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ung, or her preserve 
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“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.”” 
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Little Sweethearts. 














Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Written fof “hur B. Smith. 


“Cheer up little sweetheart! 
Ooeeeer UD little joy! 
You're my sweetheart | { 
You’re my sweetheart 
This we sang together 
In the Long aa. 
Going to the dis ct-school 
Through the slush and snow. 


then but thirteen 
‘ "Bessie was but ten: 
Red her cheeks as roses-~ 
Ah, she loved me theal 
We were as marry 
a year, — 
ttle Groethearts going to school 
Through the slush and snow. 


know little children 
wet the world’s great care? 
Theirs to play and study 
And no griefs to bear! : 
Schooldays soon were OVOT; 
Duty called, and so ’ 
Bessie and I parted sadly 
In the slush and show. 


few years little 
” Bessie moved away — 
Out, they said, to ’F 
Frisco by the bay. aie 
Once she waeees — 4 
t was ion 
me... if she’s Goal or living? 
Is she married? no? 
‘ r up little sweetheart! 
eo os tte 307 ! sites 
4 swee 
ae? =f my 8 en er 1"* 
Bessie gy san; — 
In the Lon : 
Going to the d strict-school ' 
Through the sleet and snow 





CNLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
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Quit. 


———= 


Grower by our 
Written for Green's Fruit 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


aes ae oes 

Beautiful June is here with its longes 
days, its clear skies and pleasant — 
Aks it holds the busiest days of the w ole 
365, ‘and how we long to get away into the 
W visiting, or to ride. Now I —— 
ing to. ay, Quit! and enjoy yourself. , - 
will We the longer if a break is made in the 
daily grind, and at least there will be more 
cheerfulness in the household and some- 
thing pleasant to talk over, if short trips 
are made, or a day off in the woods, or to 
a city park. Fortunately the trolley cars 
reach out in all directions and pleasant as 
well as cheap daily excursions can 
made. “But it costs,” sighs one woman. 
So do the doctors and the patent medicines 
we are so ready to buy. “One great objec- 
tion to going,” says My neighbor, “is the 
luncheon to be provided. It takes three 
days to attend a picnic, one to cook up, the 
next to go, and the third to be in bed with 
a sick headache.” True enough, in many 
cases, but why make such elaborate prep- 
arations? Nature has provided a hearty 
food, done up in a compact yellow package 
and ‘called a banana. Young and old like 
them and they are plenty and cheap these 
June days. By adding sandwiches and 
plain cookies the eating will not take much 
time to prepare. To get the best of these 
outings, that ought to come once a@ week, 
the housekeeper must fasten in all the 
home worries and disagreeables when she 
locks the front door. But some feel they 
cannot leave home. Let these invest In a 
good, strong hammock and hang it up out 
doors under a tree, if possible, nad on 4 
back za. Have a set time for usin 
it sg that time even if the dirty 
dishes are piled up for an hour or the sew- 
ing seems like a mountain. There is some 
thing soothing in the outside air that can- 
not be found in a closed bedroom and some 
say there is electric healing in the earth. 
After a time of rest it will be found that 
the energy and amount of work is doubled. 
Get the children to help, and set the sup- 
per table out doors these beautiful June 
evenings. A dish of strawberries in the 
center, good bread and butter, and a glass 
of milk will make a repast fit for a palace. 
Let the children clear away while you rest 
in your hammock. Mothers are loath to 
call upon the boys and girls for help, but 
it is better to do so, even at the risk of 
broken dishes or careless ways. They will 
learn, in time. 


CHANGED HOUSEHOLDS. 


This spring will doubtless see many 
changes in families and there will be new 
“nothers-in-law,” and because they do not 
receive the sympathy and help that ought 
to be so freely extended to them, I write 
to cheer and encourage. John has been a 
f00d son and provider for his widowed 
mother, but he marries and brings his wife 
home and there is apt to come trouble and 
heart-burnings to the mother-in-law. Her 
Old cherished ways are put aside, if not 
korned. John’s wife now must run things 
end if she has no tact or patience the posi- 
tion of the older woman is truly pitiable. 
But she need not despair or think all is 
Over for her and sink down into complain- 
ing old age. Let her face the situation 
bravely, and of her own accord give up 
the reins of the household into the younger 
Woman’s hands. If the wife sees this dis- 
Position it will make the situation much 
Pleasanter. Then let mother be determined 
to see the good in John’s wife, and never, 

hever go to her son with complaints, or 
Speak ill of her to the neighbors. In time, 
children may come, and grandma may find 
her heart and hands full and take more 
Somfort with them than when her own 
children were young, for she need not feel 

B. direct responsibility in their training. 

Ut if she is possessed of good health let 

‘tr beware of spending her days in that 

‘rm corner, and a ceaseless round of 
ame stockings. There are so many out- 
Rde interests and plenty of work to do; let 
i try to take up at least a little bit of it. 

€ may throw herself into her church in- 
‘a and be a faithful member of the 

€rous societies. There are vecasional 

Ys helping in numerous households, Re- 
ving the burdened mothers in the mend- 
or darning, or her preserves and pickles 
be gy extra nice she can earn a modest 


4 
i 





sum by helping put them up in their sea- 
son. Perhaps in her younger days she 
longed for a chance to read. Now her time 
has come and a delightful world is opened 
to her. Or she writes letters, not only to 
relations but old friends, to the “shut in” 
and to those interested in the same pur- 
suits. Or she cultivates flowers, the most 
delightful and healthful occupation of all, 
especially if she meets others with the same 
tastes. So this dreaded change in the 
household may really be the best thing. 
Stepping out of the old round with new du- 
ties and delights perhaps was needed, and 
as old age comes on there may be a loving 
bond: between daughter and mother-in-law. 
THD BEST ROOM. 

The house was on the sunny side of the 
street and the sun was doing his best to get 
inside the room darkened by heavy cur- 
tains but it was hard to find even a chink 
to enter. The carpet was kept bright 
meantime and a plush blue easy chair 
looked as if it had just come out of the 
salesroom, but alas, the family sitting- 
room was on the side, close to the next 
house, and very little of the glorious, 
health-giving sun could enter. In calling 
we were ushered into that best room, and 
the curtain pulled up about a foot and our 
talk partook of the stiffness and gloom the 
atmosphere invited. As a caller I learned 
little about the family life of my hostess 
and of what interested her and I was glad 
when my five-minutes stay was over and 
I was out in the blessed sunshine again. 
If one must have a shut-up room reserved 
for company why not devote the most un- 
pleasant one in the house to it, and give 
the family for a sitting room the sunny, 
cheerful one. I have another friend that 
it is a delight to go and see, for she takes 
me right into the living room. In one cor- 
ner is little Carrie’s doll bed and bureau. 
Another holds her sewing basket and! rock- 
ing chair. A third has a big dictionary and 
pile of newspapers and that belongs to the 
man of the house. The sun streams in, of 
course, fading the carpet a bit, but what 
is that in comparison to the health and 
cheerfulness of the family? In that room 
we shall not talk “surface talk,” about the 
weather and the war, but she will tell me 
little family happenings and I will describe 
my garden work, my failures and successes 
with the flowers and both of us will be 
refreshed. Why have ceremonious callers 
that would rather leave a card than spend 
five minutes in surface talk in the best 
room? Keep your real friends and give 
them a little of your home life in the fam- 
ily sitting room. Then both will be re- 
freshed and don’t, as you value your 
health and cheerfulness, if you feel you 
must have a shut-up parlor, take for it the 
most sunny room in the house. ; 


HE WAS FRIGHTENED. 


Uncle Jerry was an ex-policeman and 
the children never tired of hearing of his 
adventures, as he had fought Indians in his 
early life and tackled burglars later, single 
handed. One morning the old man sat on 
our sunny back piazza, pipe in hand, and 
half a dozen boys and girls around him, im- 
patient for a story. 

“Was you ever frightened, Uncle Jerry?” 
asked Harry, looking at his hero with ad- 
miring eyes. 

“Once, boy,” said the old man, “I was 
so scared I yelled loud enough to be heard 
a block and it was right in my own house, 
too, and I was lying quietly in bed.” 

“What was it?’ asked Amy, with wide 
open eyes, thinking what awful thing could 
so affect a man that had killed Indians. 

“I had been sleeping some time when I 
was awakened by a peculiar noise. It 
seemed like the scratching of some huge 
beast and I was ready to swear the big- 
gest kind of a tiger was locked in -with me 
in the room. And then I saw two glaring 
green eye balls close to the ceiling that 
seemed as big as saucers and a mouth that 
in the dim light looked enormous and gave 
out a blood-curdling yell. And then the 
thing, whatever it was, made a spring, and 
landed on my chest and I gave a screech 
and we both rolled out of bed on the floor, 
the animal spitting and biting. The noise 
aroused the house and they were soon 
pounding on the door, and I was but too 
glad to open it, and we soon found the 
cause of my terror, a poor, black cat cow- 
ering in the corner of my room. Then my 
sister laughed. It appeared she had been 
cleaning house that day and taken down 
the stove. The pipe went through into a 
closet and out into the room beyond. A 
stray cat got into the house, hid in the 
closet, and the door was shut. When all 
was still she attempted to get out by crawl- 
ing up the wall and that was the strange 
noise I heard, and then she sprang from 
the pipe hole on to my bed. And for years 
I never heard the last of my frightened 
yell.”’ 





Whitewash. 


The Washington or Government white- 
wash is made as follows: Take half a 
bushel of unslacked lime, slack it with boil- 
ing water, cover during the process+to keep 
in steam, strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of 
salt, previously dissolved in warm water, 
8 pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in while hot, half a 
pound of Spanish whiting and one pound 
of clean glue, previously dissolved by soak- 
ing in cold water and the hanging over a 
slow fire in a small pot hung in a larger 
one filled with water. Add five gallons hot 
water to the mixture, stir well and let it 
stand a few days, covered from dirt. It 
should be applied hot, for which purpose it 
can be kept in a kettle or portable furnace. 
The east end of the President’s house at 
Washington is embellished by this brilliant 
whitewash. It is used by the Government 
to whitewash lighthouses. A pint of this 
whitewash mixture, properly applied, will 
cover one square yard and will be almost 
as serviceable as paint for wood, brick or 
stone, and is much cheaper than the cheap- 
est paint. 





Remedies. 


—A poultice of bruised peach leaves ap- 
plied to a wound caused by stepping on a 
nail will save from lock jaw in man or 
beast. 

—A hot plate placed on a mustard poul- 
tice will cause it to take effect imme 
diately. 

—A strong, hot decoction of the leaves 
of the beech tree will relieve and some 
times cure tetter on the hands if bathed 
frequently. 

—Water in which potatoes have been 
boiled will soften and relieve ossified joints 
if applied hot. 

—Potatoes boiled in a lime crusted tea 
kettle will clean it. 

—Wet salt is the quickest and most 
easily procured remedy for the sting of 
any insect. 

—Stove polish wet with kerosane will 
give instant polish as the stove will net 
be damp. Of course the stove must be 
cold.—S. E. E. 
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The Contemporary Suitor. 


Time was that Strephon, when he found 
A Chtoe to his mind, 

Sought not how Dun reported her, 

Nor lagged while time distorted her, 

But rushed’ right in and courted her 
As nature had designed. 


It’s different now, My Lucy, there, 
How gladly would i wo 
But shapes of such monstrosity 
Confront with such ferocity ~ 
My impecuniosity— 
What is a man to do? 


Stay, Lucy, stay! I’m bold and stout. 
Ull rout the grisly crew, 
Be constant, love, and hope and wait, 
And by the time you’re thirty-eight 
I may perhaps have conquered fate, 
And when I’ve won the right to mate, 
If you’re not too much out of date, 
I’ll surely mate with you! 
—E. 8S. Martin, in Editor’s Drawer of Har- 
per’s Magazine. 





Household Don’ts. 


—Don’t put border on carpets for small 
rooms. * 

—Don’t hang chandeliers or lamps in low- 
ceiled rooms. 

—Don’t be chary of rich, warm tints in 
northern rooms, 

—Don’t buy what suits the fancy, regard- 
less of their combined effects. 

—Don’t select anything because it is fash- 
ionable, but because it is good. 

—Don’t have any apparent, much less any 
regular, arrangement of furniture, 

—Don’t believe for a minute that ex- 
pensiveness fs essential to beautiful effects. 

—Don’t make a table a pivotal point 
from which the rest of the furniture ra- 
diates. 

—_ ’t make a narrow door narrower 
with a heavy drapery. We drape too much. 

—Don’t use decided patterns for uphols- 
tery if you have done so for wall and floor 
coverings. 

—Don’t use large-patterned wall paper in 
small rooms, or a deep border with low 
ceilings. 

—Don’t have any fanciful, fixed arrange- 
ment of window draperies in rooms in daily 
use, 

—Don’t buy chairs which are not well 
made and comfortable, or lounges which 
are not low and broad. 





Beauty’s Diet. 


—A good recipe to insure bodily perfec- 
tion has been given by a well-known writer: 
“Study Greek models for the head, English 
for the complexion, Irish for the hands, 
American for the fingernails, Hindoostan 
for the feet and Spanish for the gait. 

—What you eat, when you eat and how 
much you eat plays an important part in 
the matter of complexion. Fruits, espe- 
cially those that are tart, Graham bread, 
broths and soups (not greasy or highly sea- 
soned), milk, acid drinks and lean meats 
are recommended as beneficial. 

—Different temperaments require differ- 
ent treatment. A slender, bilious brunette, 
whose blood is thin, may indulge in under- 
done beef, gravies and plenty of butter, 
while the blonde, who is inclined to scrofula 
and a florid complexion, must restrict her- 
self to eggs, milk, bread, light broths and 
fruit. 

—A Southern woman who was a beauty 
in her youth and at the age of 60 retained 
many of her charms, especially her clear, 
fresh cothplexion, attributed it partially to 
the fact that she abstained from drinking 
tea and coffee, drinking instead lemonade, 
acid drinks, saline mineral waters, and 
always a glass of clear water before break- 
fast, and eating plenty of chopped lean 
meat without potato. 

—Too much stress cannot be placed on 
the use of fruits as an aid to digestion and 
an improver of the exnplexion. Eat tem- 
perately, do not overload the stomach. Eat 
and drink as you would take medicine— 
to answer a need. The time is not far dis- 
tant when we will no more take food in- 
discriminately than we now take poisonous 
drugs. Eat to live, not live to eat. 





Gems. 


—Life means learning to abhor the false 
and love the true. 

—If you want immortality, make it. If 
you want your soul saved, make it worth 
saving.—Joaquin Miller. 

—When the heart has found its true 
gravitation, it leaves that rest slowly, and 
returns to it quickly.—Dora Greenwell. 

—The dignity of art appears perhaps 
most conspicuously in music, for in music 
there is no material to be deducted. It is 
wholly form and intrinsic value, and it 
raises and enmobles all that it expresses.— 
Goethe. 

—How sure one grows of the power of 
spirit over mind and matter. Matter has 
its laws, but the laws of mind are stronger, 
can overcome those of matter, but over all 
is Spirit with its laws, breathing through 
mind and matter, and moulding them in its 
own likeness. 

—Eternity, which cannot be far off, is 
my one strong city. I look into it fixedly 
now and then. All terrors about it seem 
to me superfluous. The universe is full of 
love and of inexorable sternness and verac- 
ity, and it remains forever true that God 
reigns. Patience, silence, hope.—Carlyle. 

—NMen rise in character often, as they in- 
crease in years;—they are venerable for 
what they have acquired, and pleasing from 
what they can impart; but women (such is 
their unfortunate style of education) haz- 
ard everything upon one cast of the die; 
—when youth is gone, all is gone.—Sydney 
Smith. : 


And, thus looking within and around me, I 


ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which, in 
bending, upraises it, too 

The submission of man’s*nothing-perfect to 
God’s all-complete, 

As, by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb 
to his feet. —Robert Browning. 


—O God, who makest cheerfulness the 
companion of strength, but apt to leave us 
in time of weakness; we humbly beseech 
thee that if, for our unworthiness or in 
thy sovereign wisdom, thou sendest tribu- 
lation, yet, for thy mercy’s sake, deny us 
not the comfort of patience. Thou wilt not 
lay more upon us than thou wilt enable us 
to bear; but, since the fretfulness of our 
spirits is more hurtful than the heaviness 
of our burden, ‘grant us that inner calm- 
ness which comes when we feel thee with 
us, and give us grace to own that thou 
doest all things well. Amen.—R. Cromp- 
ton Jones. ' 





Family Horticulture. 


The farmer’s table ought to be supplied 
with fruit every day in the year. It is so 
generally conceded that the free use of 
fruit is conducive to health that it is 
hardly worth while to reiterate the fact. 
Everybody knows it. Everybody #knows, 
too, that it is so palatable and that noth- 
ing adds variety more easily or is so ap- 
petizing as a part of the daily food. The 
farm orehard should have a succession of 
fruits covering the season as fully as pos- 
sible, with good keeping varieties to carry 
the family on well toward spring whenever 
the climate permits growing the late keep- 
ers. Every farm, too, should have its berry 
patch, sufficient in size to supply all the 
needs of the family,. and affording an 
abundance for canning and preserving. If 





any farmer will try this and then credit 
the land so ysed with all is consumed 


from it, he will find that it is the most 
remunerative piece of ground on the farm. 

The farmer who takes this pains to have 
fruit will of course have a garden. It will 
pay him to have it a good one and laid 
out and planted so that the cultivation can 
be largely by horse power. It should con- 
tain all the vegetables that the family en- 
joy. It should have peas, early, medium 
and late, and so soon that there will be a 
succession and a long season; early and 
late cabbage, of course; tomatoes, early 
beets and early planted carrots and pars- 
nips; celery, asparagus and beans, and 
don’t forget to plant some Lima beans; 
cucumbers, both for slicing and pickling; 
onions for table use and lettuce and rad- 
ishes for’ the early green bite that is so 
earnestly desired after the winter, when 
green vegetables are not to be had; the 
early potatoes and sweet potatoes may well 
go into the garden, too, and it should be- 
sides contain cress, horse radish, parsley, 
peppers and other relishes. There is no 
reason why the farmer’s family in America 
should not be the best fed family in the 
world. Land is plenty and fertile, and in 
the garden and the berry patch are far 
mort profitable than the growing of so 
much ten-cent corn.—Homestead. 





Household Notes. 


A well known chef says that he places 
a roll of sausages over the breast of a 
turkey when he roasts one, and the flavor 
given the turkey is perfectly delicious. 

“Onions are almost the best nervine 
known,’’ remarks The Medical Times. ‘“No 
medicine is so useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and there is nothing else that 
will so quickly relieve and tone up a worn- 
out system. Onions are useful in all cases 
of coughs, colds, and influenza, in con- 
sumption, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, 
gravel, kidney and liver complaints.” 





Her First Thought. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


A woman’s first thought when she sees 
company coming is the canned fruit. Peo- 
ple who visit are not always aware of the 
commotion they create in the homes which 
they unexpectedly enter. There are sev- 
eral questions which the host and hostess 
are compelled to discuss when they see the 
visitors coming. First, have they engage- 
ments that afternoon or evening; second, 
have they already guests who fill the house; 
third, have they servants, or has a servant 
just left; fourth, what is the condition of 
the cupboard as regards supplies? 

In cities the question of supply is serious 
enough, but not so serious as in the 
country, since groceries are accessible in 
cities where canned fruits and many sup- 
plies for the table can be secured at a mo- 
ment’s notice. City bakeries also furnish 
an assortment of cakes, pies, ice-cream and 
other delicacies. But in the country people 
are dependent upon their own resources 
and the coming of guests often creates 
commotion. 

Rural people often do their own house- 
work, having to care not only for their own 
family but often for their help. Thus the 
coming of visitors here makes an entire 
change in the plans of the household. 

Happy is the rural housewife who has 
a good supply of canned fruit. Nothing 
helps better in an emergency than canned 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, apricots, 
pears, plums and cherries. This is one rea- 
son why the housewife has «lways insisted 
in the planting of small fruit plants, vines 
and trees. It cannot be doubted that a 
large portion of the planting would not 
have been done had it not been for the per- 
suasive voice of the housewife. 





Thought. 


—A duty is no sooner divined than from 
that very moment it becomes binding upon 
us.—Amiel’s Journal. 

—The golden age is not in the past, but 
in the future; not in the origin of human 
experience, but in its consummate flower; 
not opening in Eden, but out from Geth- 
semane.—Chapin. 

—There can be no faith and dependence 
without miracle. But miracle does not 
mean the violation of known law; it is the 
discovery and fulfillment of unknown law. 
—Mozoomdar. 

—You have asked for greater understand- 
ing of the truth, and it shall be given you, 
as you earn the blessing. Have no fear. 
Simply trust God, and rest.—“‘God’s Light 
as it Came to Me.” ; 

—Let there be no discouragement, but a 
steady, earnest, persistent determination to 
work with loving regularity, not consider- 
ing results, knowing that all true develop- 
ment is according to law. Let spiritual at- 
tainment be your first object, above all 
else: and, finally, life’s problems will dis- 
appear. 

—If the mother’s love or the lover’s love, 
being a love of souls, is a part of the soul 
itself, then both we who remain a 
little longer and they who go amid our 
sighs and tears can wait patiently, as one 
waits in Europe for the coming of the dear 
one, or waits in America for the return 
home.—Selected. 

—Around us the spiritual is everywhere 
trying to express itself through what we 
eall the natural. If we knew how to look 
for it we should everywhere find the heav- 
enly hidden in earthly things. To compre-’ 
hend spirit and form in their eternal har- 
mony, to live in their true relations to each 
other, is to have won the secret of life— 
Lucy Larcom. 

—These mystic souls of ours are sealed 

to ourselves. There is no key to unlock 
the reserved powers fed from divine founts, 
whence .we can never be cut off, but the 
demands of fate. They can make the ten- 
derest heart manly, the meekest saint do 
sternest work. They can break the thick 
crust that covers some undeveloped soul 
from whom you hoped nothing, and, 
lo! a hero, a lover, a leader of men. In 
great spheres or in small, it is necessity 
that trains and matures us.--Sam:el John- 
son. 
—Humility is truth and pride a lie; the 
one glorifies God, the other dishonors him. 
Humility makes men to be like angels, 
pride makes angels to become devils. Pride 
is folly; humility is the temper of a holy 
spirit and excellent wisdom. Humility is 
the way to glory, pride to ruin and con- 
fusion; humility makes saints on earth, 
pride undoes them. Humanity beatifies the 
saints in heaven, and the elders lay down 
their crowns at the foot of the throne; 
pride disgraces a man among all the so- 
cieties on earth. God loves the one, and 
Satan solicits the cause of the other.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

—A man that is fit to make a friend of 
must have conduct to manage the engage- 
ment and resolution to maintain it, He 
must use freedom without roughness, and 
oblige without design. Cowardice will be- 
tray friendship, and covetousness will 
starve it. Folly will be nauseous, passion 
is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into 
contumely and neglect.—Jeremy Collier. 

--Devotedness, lifelong, unflinching, en- 
tire, is the secret of every success. How- 
ever humble your good work be, fear not 
to be devoted to it till the end. Bear every 
reverse, every discouragement, every trial. 
Let your devotédness be without reproach 
or question. Success comes late, by very 
slow approaches,—nay, sometimes after the 
\worker has passed away. But he who prac- 
tises and teaches devotedness handles the 
lever that is sure to move the world in the 
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‘ready to be gathered in. 





The Happiest Heart. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 

Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. - 
—John Vance Cheney, ‘‘Out of the Silence. 


IMPROVING. 





In Ways of Household Living and 
Building. 


Nowadays we do know a little more than 
we used. We have honest floors that may 
be scrubbed clean occasionally and our rugs 
are shaken oftener than once a year. We 
have divided and subdivided our feathered 
beds into sofa cushion filling, and we sleep 
on mattresses. Our physicians have made 
us remove our couches from dark corners, 
and open our bedroom windows at night. 
The fashion for fireplaces has cured some 
of us from toasting our feet over a hot-air 
register. We set forth whole wheat bread 
proudly before our guests, and we have 
bamboo furniture that no amount of sun- 
shine can injure. 

In building a new house one may do all 
sorts of things, if only thought is judic- 
jously used. It is not necessary to expend 
vast sums of money, either, in obtaining a 
healthy, convenient dwelling. A very small 
modest dwelling may contain both kitchen 
and laundry, and furthermore each bed- 


‘room may be accompanied by its own tiny 


dressing-room, where apparatus for wash- 
ing, hanging clothing, etc., may safely be 
placed, while the sleeping apartment 1s all 
the cleaner and more airy for their absence. 
Indeed, the Separate dressing-room has 
advantages all round. One may, if econom- 
ical, save heat in the sleeping apartment 
by having the dressing-room only warm. 
No one minds sleeping in the cold—indeed 
many like it—if there is only a comfort- 
able apartment near at hand for dressing. 
Small rooms are not objectionable in a 
house where each has to serve but a single 
definite purpose. It is better to have the 
same space divided to serve for bedroom 
and dressing-room, or kitchen and laundry, 
rather than to give a single rambling apart- 
ment which must serve a double or treble 
purpose.—Boston Home Journal. 





Washing Blankets. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


Soft woolen blankets are apt to retain 
disease germs within their folds, and a 
soiled blanket is an inviting place for 
moths; in fact they should never be put 
away in the spring without washing them. 
With the aid of a good washing machine, 
and wringer, this work may be done at 
home, and it is not a tedious or difficult 
task, if the proper preparations are made 
for it. 

Double blankets are too heavy to handle 
in that shape. Cut them apart and hem 
or bind the edges. Shake the blanket vig- 
orously in the open air to remove the dust. 
The washing and drying should be done 
as quickly as possible, and two persons 
can work to better advantage than one. 
Prepare a suds of soft water and pearline, 
and heat it until it is as hot as you can 
bear your hands in, then put the blanket 
in the washing machine and pour the 
water over it. Let it remain closely cov- 
ered ten or fifteen minutes then wash it. 
Your assistant may prepare a seond 
water just as you did the first, and have 
it ready to put into the machine when the 
first water is poured out. After it is 
washed in this, fold smoothly and pass 
through the wringer, with the rubber 
rollers loosely adjusted. Rinse through 
two waters, having the second slightly 
tinged with blue. The water should be 
the same temperature throughout the en- 
tire process, as sudden changes from hot 
to cold will cause any woolen fabric to 
shrink, Wash only one blanket at a time 
in order to get it on the line as quickly as 
possible. 

Put a strong clothes line up, and when 
pinning the blanket to it, turn just enough 
of the edge over to hold it securely. Use 
plenty of clothes pins, and pull and stretch 
it in shape. After it is dry, fold it evenly 
and put it away with plenty of camphor 
gum to keep it from the ravages of moths. 
There is no better place for keeping them 
than the old fashioned cedar chests, if one 
is so fortunate as to possess them.— 
BK. .J. C. 





Fruit-Raising as a Business for 
Women. 


Two years ago an energetic and thorough 
young woman took entire charge of the 
gathering and marketing of the product of 
a large orchard. She had as assistants a 
stalwart laborer, and two small boys, with 
a little bevy of neighbor children to pick 
up the windfalls. Barrel after barrel was 
put in order, and when the season ended 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
no fruit had been wasted, and that prob- 
ably less than cne barrel out of fifty had 
proved a loss from falling or accidents. 

This same young woman is going to make 
fruit-raising a business. She has the con- 
trol of a place where there are very large 
orchards, and as the trees are quite old and 
some of them show signs of failing, the 
owner furnishes young trees already within 
a year or so of bearing to fill all vacant 
spaces. 

Fruit-farming is by no means hard work, 
provided one goes about it systemattically 
and has even moderate conveniences for the 
undertaking. One may easily learn prun- 
ing, or may employ an expert, of which 
there are sure to be more or less in every 
neighborhood. It is not a good plan to plant 
crops in orchards; the crop takes too much 
of the nutriment from the soil and lets the 
trees starve. Heavy fertilizing is some- 
times quite as necessary for trees as for 
corn and potatoes. Many a fruit yield has 
been reduced to almost nothing because 
there was not enough in the soil to feed 
the fruit and the farm crops that the land 
was expected to bring forth. 

In planting fruit orchards it is well to 
confine the crop to very narrow limits. Old 
farmers were much given to variety, and 
put out trees of almost every kind in mar- 
ket. As a consequence they found them- 
selves with a continual responsibility on 
their ‘hands in the way of apples that 
ripened one sort after another, a few here 
and a few there, with the endless need for 
care and marketing. It is much better to 
plant all or nearly all of the trees in one 
part of the orchard of one kind. This saves 
running about all over the place to collect 
the fruit of one sort when it becomes nec- 
essary to pack and ship it. Slips are valu- 
able in harvest time, and this the orchard- 
ist should consider in putting out trees. It 
is wise to select two or three of the best 
sorts of apples for the winter crop, not 
more than two for fall, and one, the best 
that can be found for early summer bear- 
ing. This leaves long and restful intervals 
between crops, intervals that are much 
needed for other work, and gives the fruit- 
grower time and opportunity to get ready 
for the grand rush when the main yield is 
One or two men 
and a couple ny light, spry, smalt boys vine 


course Of a day, and wirh an alert, clear- 
headed superintendent to keep track of all 
needs and see that neither time or fruit is 
wasted, the business of fruit-gathering may 
be conducted with precision and despatch— 
as well as profit—N. Y. Ledger. 





High Lights. 


—This is such a busy world that it is 
harder work to keep from working than 
it is to work. 

—The highway to success is an uphill 
road, not a park driveway with benches 
on both sides. 

—The “Don’t Worry” clubs will be filled 
up principally by people who never worried 
anyhow. 

—Some people know so much about mu- 
sic that they don’t think they have to hate 
a hand-organ and a monkey. 

—Moral courage is the ability to tell a 
woman in her new Easter gown that she 
has a flake of soot on her nose. 

—Every experienced being can look back 
regretfully to some period when he was a 
trifle too clever for his own good.—Chicago 
Record. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


—A man’s bad habits are generally about 
as scarce as his boasts that he hasn’t any. 

—A man is always on the safe side after 
he has practiced telling a girl the truth so 
she will think he is fooling. ' 

—Let a man walk ten minutes with the 
average girl and she’ll make up some fool 
sign that she says means an early wed- 
ding. 

When a man who has flirted all his 
life finally falls in love, he always thinks 
of himself as a victim, and how smart the 
girl was who got him. : 

—When a man starts in to make a girl 


is that she must come to him for help and 
advice just as if he were her brother.—New 
York Press. 





Curious Facts. 


—New York contains more Hebrews than 
there are in Jerusalem. 

—If kept continuously running a watch 
will tick 160,144,000 times in a year. 

—The capital letter “Q” will be found 
but twice in the Old Testament, and three 
times in the New. ; 

—Washing is done in Japan by getting 
into a boat and letting the garments to be 
washed drag after the boat by a long 
string. 

—Eilison says there is more money made 
out of little discoveries than big ones, and 
that it is better to keep the secret of an 
invention than to have it patented. 





Advice to Lovers. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

She was beautiful. 

She had three lovers! ; 

With her three lovers she was strolling 
in the woods after wild flowers. 

A gust of wind blew her light straw hat 
down a steep embankment at the foot of 
which fast trains of cars were passing fre- 
quently. ; 

Two of the lovers leaped down the slip- 
pery bank, covered with loose rolling stone, 
at the risk of life and limb, while the third, 
Joseph, remained standing beside the dam- 
sel. 

“Are you not going for my hat with the 
others?’ asked the damsel. 

“No. If the two men cannot get it surely 
the third cannot. Sit down here tpon this 
grassy bank. Bessie, I love you. I—I—I—.” 

What was the result? Which of the three 
men did the girl marry? 

According to romance she should have 
married the one who came nearest being 
killed by climbing down the bank, and get- 
ting in the way of the first train of cars 
which came along, but she did nothing of 
the kind. She married Joe, who calmly 
stood by her side and watched the frantic 
and chivalrous efforts of his two com- 
panions. 

Why did she not marry one of the men 
who was willing to do so much in her be- 
half? For the reason that she did not 
think so much of them as she did of Joe. 

Unjust as it may appear, illogical as it 
may appear, unromantic as it may appear, 
girls do not always marry the best man, 
the wisest man, the most chivalrous, the 
most self-sacrificing, or the most kind- 
hearted and temperate. In cther words, 
girls do not always make a wise choice of 
a husband. Girls marry the man they like 
best without regarding what they are, cr 
what they may become. 

“True "tis pity. Pity ’tis true.” 





The Fruit Garden. 


“A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow.” 

J. J. Thomas viewed ,the matter in the 
same light. “Every addition to the attrac- 
tions of home has a salutary bearing on a 
rising family of children. The difference 
between a dwelling with well-planted 
grounds, well furnished with every rural 


single fruit tree softens the bleakness and 
desolation, may to a young man just ap- 
proaching active life prove the turning in- 
fluence between a life of virtue and refine- 
ment on the one hand, and one of dissipa- 
tion and ruin, from the effects of a re- 
pulsive home, on the other. Nor can any 
man, even in the noon or approaching even- 
ing of life, scarcely fail to enjoy a higher 
happiness from at least an occasional inter- 
course with the blossoming and fruit- 
loaded trees which his own hands have 
planted and pruned, there in the noise of 
the crowd and tumult of the busy world.” 
Many persons fail to set out trees and 
vines because they fear they will not live 
to eat the fruit. Some years ago the writer 
heard an old man say that he had planted 
and eaten the fruit of three different orch- 
ards, and that at seventy years of age he 
had planted a fourth orchard for. others, 
but at eighty-seven years he still lives. to 
eat the fruit of his own trees. Strawber- 
ries and raspberries bear in abundance the 
second year after planting; blackberries, 
currants, grapes and gooseberries the third 
year. Peach trees will often bear full 
crops the third year. Early bearing apple, 
pear and plum trees will often produce 
abundantly for the family the fourth and 
fifth years. 
FRUIT EVERY DAY IN THE YBAR. 
It is possible for a farmer in the North- 
ern States to have fresh fruit of his own 
growing upon his table every day in the 
year. He will begin with strawberries the 
last of May. These will last three or four 


weeks, and before they are all gone rasp-| 


berries will be ripe, and will continue about 
five weeks. Cherries will begin to ripen 
during the raspberry season. As the 
raspberries go out, blackberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries will be ready 
for the table. As the last of 
these go, the early peaches, pears, apples 
and plums will begin to be ready for 
the table. ‘During August, September and 
October he can have a great variety of 
fruit. After October until the next June 
he will have to confine himself, in the 
main, to apples. But of good apples the 
family will never tire.—Tribune. 
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dark to quite yellow, while the work- 


The Secret, 


Nightingales warble about it 
All night under blossom and star. 
The wild swan is dying without It, 
And the eagle cryeth afar. 
The sun he doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green earth o’er, 
But more doth a man’s heart mind it, 
Oh, more, more, more! 


Over the gray leagues of ocean 
The infinite yearneth alone. 
The forests with wandering emotion 
The thing they know not intone, 
Creation arose but to see it, 
A million iamps in the biue, 
But a lover he shall be i+ 
If one sweet maid is tr~. 
—G. E. Woodberry, in Century. 





Elberta Peach. 


Doubtless many of your readers have not 
fruited the Etberta peach and would like 
to hear from one who has and one who 
has no fruit trees to sell. 

Some three years 2g0, 
being able to get larger trees, I obtained 
through the mail, some very small June 
budded trees which I set out. Last fall 
they fruited with me for ‘the first time, 
They ripen just after Early Crawford. 
They average very large. Very seldom do 
they rot on the tree. They stick well to 
the tree, don’t fall off like many kinds. 
Quality is not quite up to Crawford, but 
s00d enongh to sell well. I exhibited them 
last fall at the annual exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society fruit 
show with extra specimens for committee 
to test for quality. They awarded me first 
prize. 

The Hiberta is a very hardy peach; 
where many Crosby trees were winter 
killed close by, the Elbertas were all right. 
With my experience, if I were going to set 
peach trees for money, I should*set more 
n one-half Elbertas.—Benjamin M. 
Smith, in American Gardening. 


at that time not 





The Strawberry is a Money- 
Maker. 


In my opinion, strawberries have done 
more to Christianize the world than any 
other fruit. They have built more churches, 
paid more preachers’ salaries, sent more 
missionaries in the field than all other 
fruits combined and never caused the fall 
of man. 


Does it pay to raise strawberries? It 
certainly does, for they bring higher prices 
on the market than other fruit. You can 
rais€é as many bushels per acre as other 
fruit and it is the first on the market in 
spring and only have to wait one year for 
returns, Plant on clean, rich soii: give it 
a liberal dressing of wood ashes and disk 
and harrow it well. Plant in April in 
TOWws 3% feet apart and 12 to 15 inches in 
row, with new plants cultivate every week 
through the growing season: don’t let a 
weed grow in the row. Varieties that do 
best with me are Warfield, Bubach, Par- 
ker Earle, Haverland.: I plant every third 
row of Parker Earle; cover with straw in 
winter._John Bowers, in Western Fruit 
Grower 





Wood Ashes, 


In this age of exact experiment a great 
many things that have long been regarded 
as axiomatic are re-examined and conclu- 
fions are reached differing materially from 
those previously accepted. In horticulture, 
the value of wood ashes, both as containing 
the element of fertility specially needed by 
trees and as a preventive of scab, has long 
been accepted as established, but Prof. 
Beach, of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, has recently made some experiments 
that raise a doubt as to both points. An- 
nual applications of wood ashes at the rate 
of 100 pounds per tree, on an old and some 
what run-down orchard, not only did not 
decrease scab, but there was rather more 
scab on the trees thus treated than npon 
other trees in the same orchard not treeted. 
It was also found that the crop of fruit 
was neither increased in quantity nor ma- 
terially improved in quality after ash treat- 
ment for four or five years. Still more sur- 
Frising is the fact that chemical analysis 
was not able to discover any larger per- 
centage of potash in the soil to which, in 
the course of five years, 1,000 pounds of 
potash per acre had actually been applied, 
than in other similar land to which no such 


| application had been made.* At the meet- 


ing of the Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society, where Prof. Beach an- 
nounced these results, wood ashes had’ not 
a single defender, although quite a number 
of ieading fruit growers declared that they 
were no good. Evidently, our ideas of the 
value of wood ashes, which have so long 
been recommended to and by the fruit 
grower, will have to undergo a revision. 





Besides vegetables every farmer ought to 
raise his own fruit. Strawberries, raspver- 
ries, blackberries, grapes, plums, peaches, 
pears and apples will supply the table with 
not only a luxury, but a necessity to good, 
healthful living. If anybody’s table ouzht 


' to be supplied with all the delicacies of the 
enjoyment, and another where scarcely a 


season it is the farmer’s, and he has only 
himself to blame if it is not so. 


CONSULTING A WOMAN. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice Inspires 
Confidence and Hope. 








Examination by a male physician is 
a hard trial to a delicately organized 
woman. 

She puts it off as long as she dare, 
and is only driven to it by fear of can- 
cer, polypus, or.some dreadful ill. 

Most frequently such a woman leaves 

, # physician’s office 
) where she has un- 
ey dergone a critical 
examination with 
animpression,more 
or less, of discour- 

agement. 

This condi- 
tion of the 
mind destroys 
the effect. of 
advice; dnd 
she grows 

waaay Yee worse rather 
tkan better. In consulting Mrs. Pink- 
hem no hesitation need be felt, the 
story is told to a woman and is wholly 
confidential. Mrs. Pinkham’s address 
is Lynn, Mass., she offers sick women 
her advice without charge. 

Her intimate knowledge of women’s 
troubles makes her letter of advice a 
wellspring of hope, and her wide experi- 
ence and skill point the way to health. 

‘*T suffered with ovarian trou.le for 
seven years, and no doctor knew what 

yas the matter with me. I had spells 
which would last for two days or more. 
I thought I would try Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. I have 
taken seven bottles of it, and am en- 
tirely cured.”—Mnrs. JoHNn Foreman, 26 
N. Woodberry Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

The above letter from Mrs, Foreman 
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$125 


All Columbias are 
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ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
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WAR WITH SPAIN 
aie Reliable War News 


IN THE GREAT 


NATIONAL 
FAMILY 
. NEWSPAPER 


S =. 
Ne Furnished by Special Correspondents at 
the front 


EF NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
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wi!l contain all important war news of the daily edition. 
Special dispatches up to the hour of publication. 
Carefal attention will be given to Farm and Family Topics, Foreign 








Correspondence, Market Reports, ani all general news of the World 
and Nation. 

We farnish Tho New-York Weekly Tribune and your favorite 
home paper, 
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BOTH ONE YEAR FOR 50cts. 


Send all-orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GRO 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Remember! Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 





RARB SPECIAL OFFER... 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


furnishes to all of its readers big value, one whole ‘year with regular budgets of news and good 
renting : this is universally admitted. 
e€ now propose an innovation that will both startle and please everybody; it is to furnish 


A MONTHLY FEAST SiuincS FREE 


THINGS 


inm-addition, by offering the privilege of having in combination with our magazine,.the clever 
and charming Siow Yor ook te entitled 


‘ty "ad 








This we are enabled to do by an exceedingly favorable special arrangement with its pub. 
itshers and we now offer to old or new subscribers 


BOTH FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


‘New subscribers can send us $1 and the subscription will commence with the next issues 
ofeach. Old subscribers (those who are paid in advance or renewals) to get The Gentlewoman 
NOW. must remit us $1 just the same, and their subscription will be dated ahead one year. 


We feel ny pleased to be able to make this unusual offer, as THE GENTLEWOMAN is 
a an publication, with half a million circulation and is well worth its regular subscription 
price.allaione. “It isthe acknowledged leader of its class.”—TZ7rzdune. 

THE GENTLEWOMAN is a large, high grade illustrated monthly magazine ($1 per year) de- 
voted to the interests of the g2ntler sex and allthat aims to make the homes of our nation brighter 
and better. It contains 36 to 49 DABS, 11x 16 inches, same size and style as other popular papers 
of its kind, and gives each month about fifty of the finest illustrations of attractiveand oe eae | 
subjects, with a wealth of stories and articles by the highest grade of writers. The quality an 
quantity are equal tothe regular $3 magazines. 

a =~ SOME OF ITS CONTRIBUTORS FOR 188 ARE 
‘2 MALL CAINE, author of ‘The Christian.” 
PROP. BRANDER MATTHEWS, of Columbia University. 
MADAM SARAH GRAND, author of “ The Heavenly Twins,” “The Beth Book,” ete, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, poet and philanthropist, author of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” etc., etc. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., one of America’s foremost authors and orators. 
MISS MARY E. WILKINS, the brilliant and fascinating writer of New England folk-lore stories. 
~“* JOHN STRANGE WINTER,” (Mrs. Stannard,) author of “ Bootles’s Baby,” and many other 
popular books. 
Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, REvV.-DR. PARKHURST, PROF. LANDON CARTER GRAY, the 
eminent specialist in nervous diseases, HELEN MATHERS, GEN. ‘B. F. TRACY, HERBERT RUSSELL, 
W. T. SMEDLEY, and other writers and artists. 


WE FEEL ABSOLUTELY SURE 


THAT THE HOMES OF OUR READERS WILL BE BETTER AND BRIGHTER THE EN- 
TIRE YEAR FROM THE MONTHLY VISITS OF THE GENTLEWOMAN, and therefore 
make ths EXTRA SPECIAL OFFE R, which should be thken advantage of AT ONCE. 


“ Always attractive and inviting, brimful of helpful ideas.”—/ourneal. 


REMEMBER_ this azine and THE GENTLEWOMAN both for one year FOR $1.00. 
They can be sent to different addresses if desired ; for instance, our paper (if you are already a 
_ subscriber) to. some less fortunate friend and THE GENTLEWOMAN you can keep for yourself, . 
or your subscription dated ahead as mentioned above and you have both. 
». ._, If any reader would like to see a sample copy of THE GENTLEWOMAN before subscribing, 
write for one on a postal card to THE GENTLEWOMAN PUBLISHING Co., German Herold Building, 


New York City, and it will be sent you, : 
In sub’ b: st-office dicen plainly and enclose $x in money 
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The First Rose. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur E. Smith, 
The June is here with all her wealth of 
ow’rs; 
And pow her sun slants o’er the grassy 


mold, 

And abines upon the leaves, the gifts of April 
ours, 

And through om boughs’ long arrow-points 


of gold. 
The music of the waters by the mill, : 
And song of birds upon the elm-tree’s 


hetght, 
And low of cattle from the distant hill, 
Awaken in my heart Love's first delight. 
A red-rose, first of all the season’s yield, 
Hangs blushing by the door like Psyche 
sweet. 

The passion of my heart Love first revealed, 
As he the rose that nods beside my feet. 
Ah, well-a-day! and Love and rose are one! 

God pity them who Love and roses shun! 


THE CHILDREN. 


How Children Have Made Money. 














Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I am 11 years old. Last year 
I bought one setting of White Wyandotte 
eggs for one dollar and eighty-five cents. 
I raised eight of the chickens, five were 
pullets. They are now ten months’ old, and 
have laid one hundred and eighty-six eggs. 
I now have seventeen young chicks. The 
feed did not cost much. I raised sunflower 
seed and JX<affir corn to feed them. I picked 
strawberries enough to pay for the eggs. 
I also raised Parker Earle strawberry 
plants to sell—Respectfully yours, John 
W. Evans, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 

Last. year the way I made some money 
for myself was in raising pop corn which 
was good sale at our county seat, seven 
miles away. I also helped my brother 
older than me to rob the farmers’ bees, 
which we do for twenty-five’ cents per hive, 
making money to spend for myself.—Yours 
truly, John Milligan, Smithfield. 

P. S.—I am going on ten. 

(Note.—I do not know what is referred 
to in the above about bees, but assume 
that it is work done for farmers in getting 
out honey for the farmers and is not rob- 
bery in fact.—Hditor.) 





Dear Sir—I am a boy of 12. I have 
helped my father mend tin roofs, pipes and 
other tinware. I also have a garden which 
consists of only onions, lettuce and rad- 
ishes. I raised $10 worth of vegetables, 
I also did the housework. I have already 
set out a large patch of onions.—Yours 
truly, John B. Dade, N. Y. 





Dear Sir—One of our iieighbors gave me 
two young lambs some years ago and the 
increase from them took me to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and now I am going in 
for small fruit. I have some berries and 
dwarf pears, six Richmond cherries, 12 
grape vines, a few apple trees. The most 
of the stock was set last spring and fall. 
They look very nice. My mother takes 
Green’s Fruit Grower.—Yours, Hattie B. 
Gates, Pa. 


Mr. C. A. Green: 

Dear Sir—I earned about $2.25 getting 
subscriptions for a paper. I was eleven 
years old and I got nine subscriptions, be- 
sides getting a napkin ring and a book, 
Black Beauty.—Respectfully, Mary Pearl 
De Large. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have been helping to clear up our 
brush lot. My brothers give me 25 cents 
a day. My age is 14 years.—Glory BP. 
Valentine, Artic, Wash. 











Dear Sir—I raised sweet peas last sum- 
mer a year ago and made them into bou- 
quets and took them to market with papa. 
I planted a double row nine feet long and 
made two dollars and thirty-five cents 
worth of bouquets. I earned over eleven 
dollars picking berries last summer. I am 
ten years old now. And expect to make 
more next summer.—Ercilla Myers, Ohio. 





Mr. Green: 

Dear Sir—I ‘have a little strawberry 
patch of my own. I have had it for two 
summers. I started with twenty-five 
plants. I pick the berries and sell them, 
and then in the spring I sell some of the 
sets to my papa. I pick for him for two 
cents a quart. My age is 11 years.— 
Yours,. Irene Krapp, Illinois. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

When I was five years old I earned 
$5.00 picking wild berries. I have earned 
more every year since in the same way. 
I am now ten years old. Two years ago 
I received twenty-five cents a day helping 
set strawberry plants for a neighbor. I 
have also earned money picking cultivated 
berries. Last year papa gave me a row 
of beets if I would care for them. I raised 
two bushels of nice ones.—Louise BE, Boyn- 
ton, Maine. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

My uncle owns a large orchard and gets 
large amounts of 5th and 6th bushel bask- 
ets. I tack the handles on these and he 
gives me 20 cents per hundred for doing 
so. I get a dollar for cleaning out a Ca- 
nadian thistle patch. My brother and I 
had a watermelon patch and we sold some 
of these. As we have quite a large num- 
ber of hens I received 5 cents per week 
for gathering eggs. One summer I sold 
several small articles and earned money in 
that way. My age is 12.—G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Green: 

I am a little girl 10 years of age. I 
thought I would write and let you know 
how I made some pin money. I took my 
grandpa some byttermilk and he gave me 
some money for it. I made some money 
by picking some strawberries for a neigh- 
bor. I have 10 small gooseberry bushes 
that papa gave me, and mamma is going 
to give me some black currant bushes in 
the spring. I think that is all just now. 
—I remain, yours truly, Isabella C. Stew- 
art, Mount Forest. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I am a nine-year-old boy. I 
live on a smal] farm near Akron. I have 
made a few dollars peddling in the sum- 
mer. I sell strawberries, raspberries, to- 
matoes and melons. I have a shepherd 
dog named Duke that I use for a horse 
and a little express wagon for a cart.— 
Respectfully yours, Carl Austin, Ohio. 


Mr. Hditor: 

I make money in the summer by digging 
yellow dock and burdock on my father’s 
farm of 166 acres; papa pays me 114 cents 
a pound. When I first commenced I could 
find a great deal but now it is not so 
plenty. I also catch mice which I get one 
cent for, rats five cents, ground hogs ten 
cents. My father has taken your paper 
ever since it has been published.—Yours 
respectfully, William C. Smith, Ohio. 








Dear Sir—I am a little boy fourteen 
years old. My papa takes ‘your paper. 
The latter part of last May an uncle gave 
my little brother and myself a pair of 
thoroughbred Poland China pigs. They 
were about six weeks old when we got 
them, now they are ten months’ old. We 











or re; 






ing, write your full name and 
express note, bank draft 
. us e st 





have already made nineteen dollars ($19) 


| month we expect a nest full of little Po- 
land Chinas. We are going to give our 
papa some little pigs for letting us go to 
his corn crib. 
we did not earn the pigs, but that they 
were given to us by a “good” uncle. Now, 
Mr. Editor, a good aunt is just as good as 
a good uncle. The money invested in these 
pigs is not all the money that my brother 
and I have. There is no use for any lit- 
tle girl or boy to be without a little cash 
in pocket.—Clay Frick Olmstead, Mich. 


——_——— + + 
Co-Operative Farmers, 





If the Canadian Co-operative Common- 
wealth succeeds in carrying out its benevo- 
lent plan, an important advance towards 
reducing the depression in cities will have 
been made. They propose locating a hun- 
dred good men, already out of work, on 
lands in the West, and paying $2 per day 
for fitting the land for cultivation.—Ex- 
change. 





Walker’s Beauty Apple. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—I see you mention the 
Walker's Beauty apple. This is noth- 
ing but the old Ewalt. I named it Walk- 
er’s Beauty and put it into J. R. & A. 
Murdock’s nursery several years ago while 
acting as foreman for them. Mr. George 
Walker, of Walker’s Mills, Allegheny Co., 
Pa., got trees of it about 50 years ago for 
Maiden’s Blush. My attention was called 
to it at a spring fair held in this county 
for several years about the 20th of May. 
Every year the Walker family had speci- 
mens on exhibition and for sale. I made 
an effort to find out what it was but was 
unsuccessful for several years and so 
named it Walker’s Beauty. About twelve 
years ago I took specimens to the State 
Horticultural Association which met at 
Lewiston, FPa., and they proved to be 
Ewalt. The Ewalt is very popular in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania. The tree is 
a very handsome grower both in nursery 
and the orchard. A young and abundant 
bearer and thé fruit is as handsome as a 
picture; of very large size and fair qual- 
ity —W. Fulmer, Pa. 





Buying too Fast. 





One of the obstacles to the farmer’s suc- 
cess to-day is the result of the fact that 
many things that formerly were only luxu- 
ries and unknown to many farm homes, are 
now, or at least seem to be necessities to 
every farmer’s household. Until recent 
years farming was profitable to nearly all 
engaged in it, and the earlier settlers of 
all our States exercised many economies 
unknown to the present generation. Grad- 
ually and by a process of accretion many 
surrounded themselves with home comforts 
that can be had at once only as the re- 
sult of a considerable outlay. Our people 
are sanguine and ambitious for their fam- 
ilies and too often are not content to grad- 
ually acquire, or acquire only as a prudent 
husbanding of their means will permit the 
luxuries which they see enjoyed by those 
who by long and patient economies have 
secured them. In short, farmers often at 
the beginning of their careers don’t live 
within their means, nor do they produce 
at home a sufficient proportion of their sup- 
plies —Texas Stock and Farm Journal. 





How to Pay The Mortgage. 





(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) , 


“Pluck not luck,” and keeping everlast- 
ingly at it, not only with one’s hands, but 
with their brains as well, will do more to 
pay off the mortgage than “trotting horses 
around the bar-room stone,” or sitting on 
a cracker barrel telling some one else how 
to do it. I have noticed that the people 
who have paid that mortgage went at it 
with a determination, Their ambition and 
desire was centered on it. Before they 
spend a dollar they study the situation so 
that they are reasonably sure that it will 
be a paying investment. If you hold the 
cent so close to your eye that you cannot 
see the dollars which are constantly slip- 
ping by we cannot expect to succeed in 
any business. A person must have busi- 
ness capacity, and a business training to 
be sure of success in any calling. 

But back of this they must be born with 
business ability. The dairy cow has done 
more to pay off mortgages on farm prop- 
erty in this section than any other one 
branch of agriculture. As some one has 
said: “The cow is the nurseryman’s hest 
friend,” for the reason that she destroys 
More newly-set orchards than any other 
one thing. I myself have seen the effects 
of her industriousness applied in that di- 
rection. Long may her usefulness continue. 

The only fruit grown to any extent in 
this section is the apple. I shall. have to 
wait a few years before I report on small 
fruit growing as a debt-payer. 

‘ Honesty and integrity will build a repu- 
tation for any man, which wealth cannot. 
—W. R. Sperry, N. ie 





Fruits For Texas, 


— 


‘Mr. Chas. A. Green: 


Dear Sir—I would be pleased to bring to 
public notice through the medium of your 
valuable journal the great injustice done a 
large portion of Texas in compiling Bulle 
tin No. 6. A catalogue of fruits’ recom- 
mended for. cultivation in the various sec- 
tions of the United States by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society and issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. This Bulletin 
divides the United States into fifteen po- 
mological districts. District No. 13 in- 
cludes Texas west of the 97th meridian 
and south of latitude 35 degrees, omitting 
the Gulf Coast region below 100 feet ele- 
vation by referring to the catalogue (No. 
6) under heading: ‘“Districts' and Starv- 
ing” we find District No. 13 credited with 
5 apples, three of which are crabs, and no 
peaches, plums, apricots, blackberries, 
dewberries, cherries, currants and goose- 
berries. -Grapes we find sixteen of the 
V. Viniferd, but none of the V. Labrusca 
and V. Bstivalis, which succeed so well 
here. : 

Now in justice to District No. 13 I beg 
to say to your many thousand intelligent 
readers. That. the first belt of District 
No. 13 covers an area of over 7,500 
square miles, over which can be success- 
fully grown apples, peaches, plums (both 
native and Japan), apricots, pears, grapes, 
blackberries and dewberries. In proof of 
which I offer in evidence, thousands of 
acres of fruits, hundreds of tons of fine 
fruits shipped to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Kansas City and Chicago.—Yours 
sincerely, S. P. Benton. 

P. S—I am informed by Prof. T. V. 
Munson that neither of the committee 
from Texas had anything to do with com- 
piling the catalogue No. 6, and that. their 
names should not have appeared in said 
Bulletin._S. P. B., Texas. 
(Note—Several similar errors are noted 
in the work mentioned, but when we con- 
template the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing such errors are not surprising. If an 
accurate bulletin on this subject can be 
-produced after years of study it is all that 
can be hoped. for —Bditor,) 






























Some one may say that | 


American Corn Abroad. 





Germany has taken 12,000,000 bushels 
of corn in the past eight months, or more 
than 100 per cent. increase over the same 
time last year; the United Kingdom took 
24,000,000 bushels and France 2,000,000 
bushels. It is said that the Rhine miflers 
are experts at mixing corn meal with wheat 
flour, and have made a good thing, as there 
is a difference of 60 cents in the price of 
the two grains.—Exchange. 





Dried Potatoes. 





The Grocery World says that the open- 
ing up of a demand for potatoes, peeled, 
sliced and dried, like apples, promises to 
give a fresh impetus to potato cultivation, 
as decay will be prevented and freight cost 
lessened. The potatoes are peeled and 
sliced by machinery, soaked twenty min- 
utes in strong brine, drained and dried at 
a temperature of about 194 degrees. Be- 
fore using the slices are -soaked from 
twelve to fifteen hours, and then have all 
the freshness and flavor of new potatoes. 





A Lesson in Brevity. 





Wellington wrote to Dr: Hutton for in- 
formation as to the scientific acquirements 
of a young officer who had been under his 
instructions. The doctor thought he could 
not do less than answer the questions ver- 
bally, and made an appointment according- 
ly. Directly Wellington saw him and he 
said: “I am obliged to you, doctor, for the 
trouble you have taken. Is —— fit for the 
post?” Clearing his throat, Dr. Hutton 
began: “No man more so; I can—” “That’s 
quite sufficient,” said Wellington. “I know 
how valuable your time is; mine, just now, 
is equally so. I will not detain you any 
longer. Good morning.” 





Horticultural Notes. 





The strawberry grower may get a 
greater profit from less capital in jess time 
than from any other product. It comes 
in at that season when the farmer has lit- 
tle to turn off for cash. Whatever rewards 
crown our yearly efforts, strawberries, 
honey and poultry are sure money getters. 

Peaches may be grown in many places 
where they now are not if sheltered on’ the 
north and east from cold winds by hedges 
buildings or high fences. Let the roots be 
mulched well, to prevent the warmth of 
the sun in the early spring from starting 
them too soon and subjecting the buds to 
the probability of being killed by later 
frosts. A full crop is desired more than 
extreme earliness. 

The farmer considers the robin one of 
his greatest pests. By actual test this bird 
daily consumes 140 per cent. of its own 
weight in insects. Such an indefatigable 
insect destroyer surely should be welcome 
to the little fruit he pilfers for dessert, if 
he wants :t. 

Those who take pride in their fruit orch- 
ards will make some money, while others 
will quit the business in disgust. Four out 
of five new. orchards will be neglected; 
there will be little protection of the young 
trees from stock, little pruning and little 
spraying when they come into bearing. 

It is a mistake not to trim and shape 
the trees when young, and thus avoid the 
necessity of removing large branches when 
the trees are grown, which means but mu- 
tilation and injury; and it is equally wrong 
to let too much fruit mature on young 
trees, or on any trees, for that matter. 

Trees want feeding as well as do pigs 
or cattle, to produce growth or fruit; it is 
a mistake to try to raise crops year after 
year from an orchard without returning 
anything to the soil; and horses and cat- 
tle are likely to overdo the job if you leave 
the trimming to them.—Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist. 





New Jersey Horticultural Society 
on Peaches, Peach Grub, etc. 





-David Baird read a paper on “Thinning 
of Peaches,” giving some of his experience. 
The peach crop the past year in this 
State set very thickly, and three-fourths 
of the crop taken to market did not pay 
expenses; had they been thinned fully one- 
half, the rest would have been a paying 
crop. He thinned soon ater the June 
drop began, leaving no two peaches touch- 
ing each other. The proper distance in 
thinning is to leave no two closer than six 
inches apart. This refers to all fruits as 
well as peaches. 

One member spoke of thinning peaches 
in his orehard, thinning one large tree 
twice, taking off 1,950 the first time and 
450 the second time. He afterwards gath- 
ered 15 baskets of fine peaches from the 
tree, and said he is fully convinced that if 
he had not thinned he would not have-had 
three pints of perfect fruit, besides greatly 
injuring the tree. Mr. Taylor recom- 
mended heading back the young wood of 
the tree fully one-third or one-half, instead 
of so much thinning; this will cost ,.much 
less and prove much more satisfactory. 
This can be done after danger of freezing 
is past; the best time is after the bloom 
has appeared. 

Mr. Baird said: ‘A quarter crop is bet- 
ter than a full one, as there is more net 
profit for the grower, so you should thin 
hard; besides you obviate the danger of 
spoiling your trees.” 

Experiments the past year with the 
peach borer haye shown that wrapping the 
trees at the base with newspapers has kept 
the borer from getting in the tree, and has 
proved very successful. The papers should 
be put on before June 1st, and remain on 
until after the middle of September. Hy- 
draulic cement has been used with good re- 
sults for the same purpose, but is more 
costly on large trees. The moth lays about 
500 eggs, and lays them on all parts of 
the trunk, but if the cement or paper is 
used the young insect cannot get into the 
tree. 





A Little Ghost Story on Grape 
and Fruit Rot. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have been studying and experimenting 
for years in viniferous grape culture, tried 
my best to find a way to grow them here 
as well as they are grown in California. 
It is a pleasure every spring to see these 
long and heavy tassels hanging on the 
vines between the fresh green leaves, 
blooming and growing to immense bunches. 
The viticulturist is filled with joy and be- 
gins to calculate. Look, lookatthis branch— 
if it matures right it will be 14 to 16 inches 
long and 10 to 12 inches wide. It will 
weigh, I am sure, 5 or 10 pounds. Extra 
attention is given to those vines and extra 
sprays. Sometimes these, extra bunches 
are puf in a paper bag and the bag is 
tied closely behind the grape bunch with a 
string to protect same from birds, insects 
and rot. But all in vain; the tender grapes 
and especially the viniferous ones will, with 
all care and ‘attention, rot. 

These big, fine, promising bunches, fiil- 
ing the viticulturist heart with so much 
joy to-day, are in a few days later rotten, 
gone, and with them the culturist’s pleas- 
ure, joy and beart. 

One beautiful Sunday morning after be- 


ing away from home a few days, 


the vini- 
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in taking a 








bunches of grapes had advanced. With 
hands at my back I marched down the 
rows, and oh, with grief and pain befell 
my trusting, promising vines with im- 
mense clusters had rotted them. I turned 
my head away, I did not want to look at 
them again and said to myself: “For 
heaven’s sake what can I do! Is there 
no remedy for this rot?) What is the 
cause of it?’ I had such pleasure and 
such hopes for those grapes and now they 
are gone again—everything played out! 
What, for heaven’s sake, can I do? 

Take————_-— 

I heard a distinct voice say. (I do not 
know if the voice was in me or out of 
me; but it was a voice with plain words 
and nobody in the vineyard but myself.) 
The above words to take certain things for 
rot. I cannot say here what the remedy 
is. I applied for copyright on it. 

I tried the remedy the next season on 
the vines. Made application on the ber- 
ries or bunches, but without success and 
was astonished about it, but still believing 
in the transcendental voice, I thought 
these things ought to be applied in differ- 
ent ways. Next year I experimented in 
several different ways and now after a 
few more years’ experiments has given me 
the only way and remedy for grape rot, as 
well as for fruit rot. The cause of the 
rot comes from the inside; it is not a 
fungus which does it; the fungus is the 
result of the rot.—E. N. Wiesandanger, 
Comanche, Texas. 





Bring Pear Trees Into Bearing. 





Fruit trees of any kind frequently grow 
with great luxuriance. In this they are 
usually unfruitful. No tree commences to 
flower and fruit until its vegetative ex- 
uberance has been somewhat checked. 
Those who understand the art of fruit cul- 
ture thoroughly, can bring these wayward 
trees into a straighter line of duty by root- 
pruning them. It is effected by digging a 
trench around the tree and then filling it 
up again with the earth that has been 
thrown out. This cutting off the ends of 
the roots causes check to the extreme 
vigor, and the result is the production of 
flowers instead of branches. The distance 
from the trunk that the trench should be 
dug will, of course, depend upon the age 
and size of the tree, as also on its ratio of 
luxuriance; the aim should be to dig so as 
to cut off about one-third of its roots. The 
pear, as well as other fruit trees, is par- 
ticularly benefited by root-pruning. It 
can be carried out at any time during the 
fall or winter season.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





Scientific Notes. 





If the surface of the earth were per- 
fectly level, the waters of the ocean would 
cover it to the depth of 600 feet. 

Nine cases out of ten of ordinary colds 
can be cured in their early stage by a hot 
bath and drinking a glass of hot lemonade 
immediately before going to bed. 

A new device for blacksmiths’ use con- 
sists of a flexible shaft run by power to 
operate a calk-sharpener and _ hoof- 
trimmer, which are formed of wheels with 
rough surfaces to be turned rapidly over 
the surface of the calk hoof. 

Penmarch lighthouse, on the Brittany 
coast, with its 10,000,000 candle power 
electric light, 180 feet above sea level and 
visible sixty miles away, is a monument 
to Marshal Davoust, Duke of Auerstadt, 
his daughter having given the French Gov- 
ernment $60,000 for the’ purpose. 

Herr Marpmann has found microbes of 
various kinds in seventy-seven samples of 
ink—red, blue and nigrosine—supplied to 
schools, and some of the microbes were 
deadly enough to kill mice inoculated with 
them. He recommends that ink bottles 
should not be left open to the air in 
schools. 

London fog absorbs 11.1 per cent. of the 
luminous rays from an ordinary gas flame, 
while 20.8 per cent. of the light from an 
incandescent mantle are lost in it. This is, 
of course, due to the fact that the first 
mentioned light contains far more red rays 
than the other, and that fog permits the 
passage of red rays to the exclusion of the 
blue is evident from the deep red color 
which the sun assumes when seen through 
mist.—Cosmos. 

According to a writer in Les Nouwveaux 
Remedes, black eggs are not uncommon 
from ducks, who are extremely fond of 
acorns. The coloring matter of their egg- 
shells is rich in iron. The resulting com- 
bination of tannin and iron is stated to re- 
sult in black eggs. According to the same 
authority, bright red eggs may be obtained 
from fowls by feeding them with lobster 
shells (presumably boiled). We cannot 
state the original source of these state- 
ments, but they bear obvious evidence of 
transatlantic origin. 

Ink can be quickly made from a new 
preparation which comes in small disks, 
and can be mixed with vinegar and soda 
or like material to produce effervescent ac- 
tion and liquid ink when the preparation 
dissolves. 

A discovery has just been made in the 
archives of the Vatican. It is a collec- 
tion of medical prescriptions for diseases 
of the eye, in the handwriting of Michel- 
angelo. He was much troubled with his 
eyes in old age, and he seems to have made 
a record of all the remedies that were pre- 
scribed for him. 

It appears that the curious remedies of 
a century or two ago are still retained in 
some parts of the earth. A Russian jour- 
nal mentions that the inhabitants of a ma- 
larial locality in the Government of Khar- 
koo have in recent years used powdered 
crabs with great success in fevers, and 
that this powder has been adopted in pref- 
erence to quinine. A teaspoonful is gen- 
erally sufficient to cure the intermittent 
fever, a second dose being required only in 
obstinate cases. The powder is prepared 
by pouring ordinary whiskey on live crabs 
until they are put to sleep, when they are 
put on a bread-pan in a hot oven, thor- 
oughly dried, pulverized, and passed 
through a fine sieve. 

The bones of a prehistoric monster have 
been discovered on a large farm about a 
mile south of Batavia, While Philip and 
George Baker, dairymen, were digging a 
grave for a dead horse, at a depth of about 
three feet the shovel struck an obstruction, 
which, on being pried up with a rail, was 
broken. It turned out to be an ivory tusk 
in a splendid state of preservation, A por- 
tion of the tusk is of the consistency of 
chalk. One end of it, however, was not 
injured, and was of solid ivory. It is ‘five 
feet in length, about five inches in diam- 
eter at the widest end, and at the point 
about two and a half inches. A portion of 
a rib, about thirty-six inches long, was 
also.found. Dr. E. BH. Snow, who has 
traveled extensively in Africa, pronounced 
the tusk that of a mastodon. 





—Weeds have grown well all through 
the drouth, and this is due to the fact that 
most weeds are adapted to the ground in 
which they have obtained a foothold, and 
also to the further fact that many varie- 
ties are provided with )powerful roots that 
reach far down into the soil. 4 





No man is better than 
his blood. Good blood 
makes good people. Dr. 
Ayer’sSarsaparilla 


makes good blood. . 


Boil it Down. 





Nixon Waterman has happily hit the mark 
in these lines in the L. A. W. Bulletin, Lay 
contributors read and note: 

If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down— 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain—express {t 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down; 
Skim it well, then skim the Skimming, 
Boil it down. ; 
When you're sure ’t would be a sin to 
Cut another sentence in two, 
Send it on, and we'll begin to 
Boil it down. 





The Mulberry. 





For some unknown reason the mulberry 
is a fruit we very seldom meet with herg 
in Michigan, although it is relished ex. 
ceedingly by those who have it. It is q 
delicious fruit for dessert and for jam 
proves excellent. We had one tree that 
for beauty of foliage and forf, as wel} 
as healthful, rapid growth, was unex. 
celled. Being unacquainted with the fruit 
but holding a vague idea that it was prop 
erly silkworm food, did not count very 
much on the fruit when the tree should 
bear. This single specimen came as a 
complimentary with other fruit trees from 
near our old home in New York State, 
Time, not so very long either, brought fruit 
time. The first bearing was not very flat. 


tering for some reason, but after that first 


year the fruit was fine and the yield im. 
mense. After the first samples we all pro 
nounced them “worth having” and be 
fore that yield was disposed of, although 
blest with so much in,the way of fruit we 
decided the mulberries were just what we 
had lacked before. 


When our new house went up in flame 
and smoke our beautiful and most satis 
factory tree was ruined as well as many 
others, and plants and climbers, which 
made not only the beauty of our home but 
the delight of my life all vanish so quickly, 
I have friends in a town a few miles from 
here that have mulberries, and they say 
they are more and more fond of then, 


although they have a business in small, 


fruits. It is desirable-to have as great a 
variety in foods as possible and fruit es 
pecially. One of the most wholesome and 
nutritious of any.—Mrs. M. A. Fuller. 
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Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 
. SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 
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YAZOO 
VALLEY 


O? Mississippi—Specially adapted to the | 
raising of 
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E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
li. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Hoom 180. 
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cards tacked up on trees, fences and bridges thi 
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blowing very hard a: 
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Pears, peaches and 
light crops, probably 
we have had so much 
that the bees were 
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the orchards of the |} 
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Texas. 
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Boil it Down. 


terman has happily hit the 
es in the L. A. W. Bulletin, 
s read and note: 
ot a thought that’s happy, 
down— 
rt and crisp and snappy, 
down. 
brain its coin has minted, 
page your pen has -sprinted, 
your effort printed, 
down. 


mark 
Let 


t every surplus letter— 

1 it down; 

vilables the better— 

1 it down. - 
ur meaning plain—express it 
know, not merely guess it: 

y friend, ere you address it, 

1 it down. 


out all the extra trimmings— 

Boil it down; 

it well, then skim the skimmingg, 
Boil it down. " 
you're sure ’t would be a sin to 

Another sentence in two, 

it on, and we'll begin to 

Boil it down. 





The Mulberry. 


——— 


unknown reason the mulberry; 
e very seldom meet with here 
n, although it is relished ex.’ 
by those who have it. It is a 
ruit for dessert and for jam 
plient. We had one tree that! 
of foliage and forf, as wel]! 
l, rapid growth, was unex.’ 
ng unacquainted with the fruit! 
a vague idea that it was prop. 
mm food, did not count very 
e fruit when the tree should! 
single specimen came as a 
ry with other fruit trees from) 
ld home in New York State,! 
D very long either, brought fruit! 
first bearing was not very flat- 
ome reason, but after that first: 
uit was: fine and the yield im-: 
er the first samples we all pro- 
em “worth having” and be 
ield was disposed of, although! 
o much in,the way of fruit we 
mulberries were just what we 
before. 
new house went up in flame 
our beautiful and most satis 
b was ruined as well as many} 
plants and climbers, which) 
ly the beauty of our home but! 
f my life all vanish so quickly, 
nds in a town a few miles fromi 
ave mulberries, and they say 
ore and more fond of them, 
ey have a business in small) 
s desirable-to have as great a 
oods as possible and fruit es- 
ne of the most wholesome and 
f any.—Mrs. M. A. Fuller. 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


———— 

qs. A. Green: 
cos Sir—Received yours of 24th alt. 
some days since. Cannot send you any 
grafted persimmons this season as they 
pow have a new growth ranging from two 
or three to about ten inches. I will take 
pleasure in sending you some next season. 
J do not know from what part or parts of 








tained persimmons, but should think it 
robable that persimmons can be found in 
China that will succeed in your section. 
I do know that South Texas is too far 
South for some of the Chinese fruits, and 
also for some of the fruits from Japan. 

I am testing the Wilder Early pear and 
believe it will succeed here, ‘Will prob- 
ably fruit this season, 

We are having more cold north winds, 
of longer duration, and later in the sea- 
gon than I have ever known here before. 
A fresh one blew up this evening and is 
blowing very hard at this time. None of 
them, so far, has been quite down to the 
reezing point. 

Pears, peaches and plums have set very 
light crops, probably for the reason that 
we have had so much cool, cloudy weather 
that the bees were unable to attend to 
their part of the work. 

Pear blight is on the increase here, and 
I expect it to continue to increase until all 
the orchards of the ignorant and indolent 


Texas. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I have three little orchards of 
fruit trees and occasionally an apple tree 
will break down, get blown down or die, 
and in order to keep the rows straight and 
the orchard full I dig out the stumps care- 
fully and thoroughly, trying to get out 
every old root, and sometimes wheeling 
fresh ground into the hole and then plant- 
ing in a young apple tree. 

Now, although I plant the young tree 
very carefully, mulch it, dig around it, 
water it when the season is dry, keep rab- 
bits and mice from peeling the bark, yet 
this tree makes no growth. It doesn’t die, 
leaves out in due season, leaves drop in the 
fall, but the tree gets no larger, the body 
and limbs remain the same size from year 
to year and apparently the little tree will 
never grow, nor bear, nor die. 

Now what is the cause, and what is the 
remedy? And what kind of trees had I 
better plant in those places where old apple 
trees have died? lease answer through 
the next Fruit Grower and oblige.—Mor- 
gan Orndorff, Iowa. 

(Reply: Young apple trees do not gen- 
erally thrive well when planted in the 
same spot where an oid apple tree has 
been removed. If the removed tree is not 
over eight or ten years old the young tree 
will thrive fairly well, but will not thrive 
where the old tree is fifty years old, for 
the reason that the old tree has taken from 
the soil nearly all the soil contains which 
is available for the tree. Where young 
trees are planted on the spot where old 
apple trees grow the soil should be mulched 
and enriched, and the tree given more than 
ordinary attention. 

If a field has been planted by a nursery- 
man to apple trees for a series of years 
it is found that the apple trees will not do 
so well the last years as the first year, and 
that if young apple trees are continually 


planted on the same soil good trees cannot 
be produced later. Therefore, the nursery- 
man is compelled to find new soil for his 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees, since 
the soil by a few crops of apple trees be- 
comes exhausted of the properties which 
apple trees require. It is the same as with 
farming. Farmers do not plant the same 
field to corn every year for ten years, or 
to any other one crop. If they did they 
would not get so good crops as they would 
by rotation.—Hditor. 


Mr. ©. A. Green: 


Dear Sir—The strawberries and peach 
trees that you sent me by mail came to 
hand in due time, but when they arrived 
the ground was too wet to stir and it kept 
Training so I could not set them out for 
over a week and when I opened the pack- 
age I found them all right and I prepared 
my ground as soon as it would do and set 
them out nicely. I am well pleased with 
the stock and the condition in which they 
arrived, though I am sorry that I forgot 
to put in 25 cents to pay for packing. 
Please find enclosed stamps to pay for 
same, 

Now I want some information about the 
Bartlett pear. Are they self-fertilizers or 
is it necessary to plant some other variety 
of pears with or near them that blooms 
about the same time to secure a crop? If 
so will you please tell me if the Wilder’s 
Harly blooms at the same time and. what 
other variety blooms with them laid down 
in your catalogue? Now I have about 500 
Bartletts and about 100 fall or winter pear 
trees. I don’t know the name of them, but 
they don’t bloom together. The fall pears 
are in full bloom now and the Bartletts 
will not be in full bloom for a week or 
more from now. Will they be too far apart 
.in blooming for one to fertilize the other? 
If so will 50 trees of another variety be 
sufficient to fertilize the 500 Bartletts set 
out in the skips promiscuocusly over the 
orchard and will the Dwarf trees do as 
well as the Standards? My trees are 
Standard trees. There is another matter 
that I want information about. I have an 
insect that infests my pear trees. It works 
.on the leaves, sucks or eats the leaves 
from the under side and ieaves nothing but 
ribs or stems which look like a thin vail 
when they leave it and they are\spreading 
very fast. In 1895 I didn’t notice more 
than two or three trees affected, and in 
1896 there was four times as many and 
in 1897 there was nearly 100 trees literally 
stripped of their leaves. It is a very frail 
imsect about the size of the house fly, 
though it has no wings and is easily 
mashed. Can you tell me how to get rid 
of them? I had like to forgot to ask you 
if it will be too late to set out pear trees 
if I conclude to order them after I hear 
from you.—Yours respectfully, G. W. 
Hillums, 

P. S.—Permit me to say that I appreciate 
your valuable paper (Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er) which comes regularly. After reading 
I file them away for future reference and 
won’t let them be destroyed. I see you 
solicit suggestions as to how you can im- 
prove your paper, but as my letter is so 
jong I will close and if I have occasion to 
write you later on I may give you some 
suggestions. Please write soon and oblige. 
—Yours respectfully, G. W. H., Tenn. 

(Reply: Yes, the Bartlett pear is self- 
fertilizing, but it is suspected that it might 
do better where other varieties are planted 





in the same orchard, but this is not proved. 
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. of Operating the machine as well as makingit § 
long live 
boxes an 


are the portosted swivel self Zz 
our patented roller eee Two 
horses draw it with ease; channel steel bar main 
frame; a 34in, main wheel with 9-in. face gives 
easy motion and perfect traction and power} 
easiest raising and lowering device known; p! 

form frame and bottom all stcel—strongest and 


lightest; straight drive pitman—ensy cutting; perfect 
adjustment reel; low open end elevators—great capa- 


city; no side dra 
ocal 


you sce our] 


orneck weight. Don’t buy until 
agent. Handy book for farm and house F'<er. 


Q. ff. OSBORNE & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
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1268 
Pages. 


643 
illustrations 


opedia FREE. 


Wishing to introduce our {illustrated semi- 
many Farm and Home, into every home 
where it is not at present taken, we will send it 
until Jan. 1, 1899, on trial for only 30 cents, in 
stamps or silver, and to all subscribing within 30 
days, we will send The Standard Cyclopedia 
of Useful Knowledge, as described_ below, by 
mail, pownla. The regular price of this Cyclopedia 


The Standard Cyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge, published in five volumes, contains 
1268 pages and 643 illustrations. The scope 
ofthe work is remarkable, embracing almost all 
subjects that are of interest and value to the masses 
of the people. Among the topics treated are His- 
tory, Biography, Natural isto: 
els, Manners and ustoms, 
of the World, Manufactures, 
tion and Discovery, onders the 

Mining, Foreign Products, 
Science, Statistics, Agricul- 
try K Aeaithesbarn. toate Wet 
ry Keeping, Arc ure, Cookery, ori- 
culture. Ladies’ Fancy Work, Lome O- 
ration, Etiquette, Lace Making, Painting, 
Home Amusements, The Nursery, The Sic 
m, etc.,etc. It describes the most famous 
battles and wonderful events of history; it 
contains portraits and bicgraphies of the great- 
est Statesinen, authors, poets, generals, clergymen, 
ete., of this and the preceding century: it gives im- 
portant hints and suggestions to farmers con- 
cerning field crops, fertilizers, implements and ma- 
chinery, stock raising, dairy farming, poultry keep- 
ing, bee keeping, etc., etc. In a word, it is a store- 
house of useful and entertaining Knowledze, con- 
taining the cream or substance of twenty ordi- 
Mary volumes. 
Order now, as this offer will not appear again. 
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; 
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grape vines, cutting back branches of trees, raspberry 
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REEN’s FRurrT GROWER who sends 
&t the same time. 
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GROWER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AS 


I would, in planting a pear orchard, have 
an assortment of five or six varieties in 
an orchard even ‘though only a few va- 
rieties and of odd varieties,—ditor. 


Mr. Charles A, Green: My attention is 
drawn to your statements regarding the 

Hardy Persimmon.” Will you please tell 
me if this fruit is hardy at Rochester? 
The bushels of it that you say you have 
had in your cellar, were they grown in 
Rochester or in the South? I have never 
heard before of persimmons growing in the 
Northern States, and wonder if it is pos- 
sible. If it is, I should like to plant some. 
But I must say that I feel skeptical about 
their growing and producing fruit here- 
abouts, as I never see the fact referred to 
in all the horticultural papers that I take. 
The article you quote from the Garden and 
Forest does not say that they fruit in the 
Northern States, but merely that they “are 
a great acquisition for our Northern 
tables,” just as pineapples, oranges, figs 
and bananas are. I wish you would tell 
me frankly what your article does not tell 
as I read it, whether these persimmons 
will fruit, and do fruit in New York and 
New England; and I will be under obliga- 
tions to you. I am a life member of the 
American Pomological Society, and a great 
lover of pomology. Awaiting your courtesy, 
I am—Very truly and fraternally yours, 
George ‘W. Smith, Hartford, Conn. 

(Reply: While the Persimmons at Roch- 
ester have not fruited we have tested the 
fact that they are entirely hardy here, and 
since they are hardy we see no reason why 
they should not be fruitful. It is a sur- 
prise to many people that Persimmons 
grown from seed secured from Virginia, 
Maryland and Tennessee could be hardy at 
Rochester, N. Y., but such has been proved 
to be a fact. 

The Persimmon is a fruit that has not 
received the attention at the North which 
it deserves. We have not experimented with 
seeds of Persimmon grown in Georgia, or 
further South, and should doubt about 
such seed producing hardy trees at the 
North.—Editor.) 


Editor Fruit Grower: As a postal re- 
port, would say that the 23d and 24th of 
March gave us a snow storm and freeze 
that pushed the mercury down to 22 de- 
grees below the freezing point. MWieffers 
and the peach crop was almost in bloom, 
the former is about all killed and peach 
probably thinned to half or more. I notice 
in speaking of orchard culture in February 
number you say: “We roll down the weeds 
when they get as high as a horse’s back.” 
How do you think this would work on a 
pear orchard to harrow occasionally dur- 
ing summer instead of cultivating grain? 
—O. C. Ritter, Mascott, Mo. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


{ am a new subscriber and am pleased 
with your paper, but much in it that will 
not apply in this dry country, for instance, 
first article on page 3 of March number, 
copied from Farmer’s Review, says: “As 
peaches do well planted quite closely to- 
gether in rows.” I find here 20 feet each 
way is too close for best results with young 
trees, while old trees at same distance the 
peaches were almost worthless, while on 
old trees 40 feet apart they had good 
color and some size. The writer was 
“fully convinced that peach buds could be 
protected by stacking fodder round them,” 
is at variance with my experiment. I once 
tried it here, putting a rick of it along 
and around three or four trees. I took 
pains to put it tight under limbs, then on 
top of limbs until nearly to top of trees; 
not a bud lived except on one low limb 
that had been pressed against the ground; 
it was full. 

The next fall I put down a number of 
small peach trees and covered with dirt. 
They all kept well. I raised and staked 


pink. Buds on trees not put down were 
not more than half winter-killed. After 
peaches were set we had a late frost kill- 
ing most of the peaches on trees that had 
stood up all winter while on trees that 
had been put down but few peaches were 
frozen. With well wishes—John Brum- 
field. 

P. S.—Don’t suppose covering with dirt 
would work in a wet country. 


SCURVY BARK LOUSE ON APPLE. 
C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter 
of March 12th, together with the twig from 
Logansport, Ind. The insect is not the San 
Jose scale, but another species of scale in- 
sect known as the scurvy bark louse. On 
neglected trees this species may do serious 
injury. A badly infested tree may be suc- 
cessfully treated with a strong solution of 
whale oil soap, one pound to 300 gallons of 
water. The most effective way to apply 
the wash is to loosen the scales on the 
trunk and larger limbs with a coarse 
brush, and then apply the solution either 
by spraying or painting it on. In ease the 
treatment is delayed until spring the trees 
should be sprayed as soon as the young 
lice hatch, which will probably be during 
the latter part of June. It is not difficult 
to tell when the lice hatch, as a badly 
infested tree will become covered with 
swarms of minute yellow lice which seek 
the young twigs where they soon settle 
down to suck the sap.—Very truly yours, 
V. H. Lowe, Entomologist, Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station. 


The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Mr. Leonard’s account of chess originat- 
ing from Timothy is most extraordinary. 
As far as my observation goes, this grass 
only affects cultivated lands, and if it be 
gathered before the seed is well formed, 
it can be got rid of entirely. Botany is, 
however, now being taught in our schools, 
and the idea of chess being degenerate 
wheat or anything else but chess will be- 
fore long, it is to be hoped, become a thing 
of the past. (This is correct. One plant 
cannot change into another any more than 
a pear tree can change into an apple tree. 
—HEditor.) 

Another correspondent is exercised over 
the English sparrow, or we should say 
the Old Wérld sparrow, for every Old 
World country, almost, has its house spar- 
row. In some respects the sparrow is a 
blessing, a great blessing. During breed- 
ing time it preys greatly upon the green 
cabbage caterpillar, the larva of the white 
cabbage butterfly; and it also makes use 
of many other caterpillars to feed its 
young. But as a moth hunter I know no 
bird to equal the sparrow. I have seen 
them in my own rooms examining the cor- 
nice all round, and peering into every 
crevice where a moth was likely te be 
found. When a moth was discovered the 
body was eaten and the wings dropped be 
low. I do not know for a certainty that 
the sparrow is a most useful bird. He is 
antagonistic to many other useful birds, 
especially swallows, and even turns them 
out of their nests; and as these birds are 
mostly insectivorous the question is, does 
the good he does compensate for the rob- 
bery practiced upon other birds? I think 
it does, especially his moth-hunting pro- 
clivity. , 

Once more, almost all birds, in fact all 
birds, leave the vicinity of our houses in 
winter; but the sparrow, hardy little fel- 
low, is the only cheerful thing in the bird 
line left; so I would not on any account 
exterminate the sparrow. During winter 
he is hard at work searching the crevices 
for the hiding surviving moths, 
and killing these is a t benefit to us. 
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them when buds commenced to show the: 





row fly up, capture the white cabbage but- 
terfly in midair and carry it off to be de- 
voured at leisure. The sparrow is seed- 
eating as well as insectivorous, and the 
question is, is the bird beneficial in this 
respect? I should say from my frequent 
examination of the contents of the stom- 
achs of many and various birds, that small 
seeds of weeds form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the bird’s food. 

I am weary of seeing suggestions by 
thoughtless men regarding the destruction 
of the sparrow; but the sparrow has come 
to stay, and to get rid of it is a sheer im- 
possibility; so let it alone. It is a bird 
made to hold its own and it will do so. It 
will eat a few green peas and a little 
wheat, but it is not the formidable thing 
the Bob-o-link is. It will also scratch up 
your newly sown seeds in the garden, but 
what of that; place a few pegs round the 
bed, wind between peg and peg some 
thread and the sparrow will take care.— 
W. &. Brooks. 


Rochester, Boyd Co., Neb. 
March 8, 1898. 
©. A. Green: 


Dear Sir—In the last Fruit Grower is 
an article on the Seminary at Lima, N., 
Y. Now we are endeavoring to begin such 
an institution, though most of us live in 
sod houses, Would you give us an appeal 
in your paper for some self-sacrificing 
youngster to come here as professor of 
Greek to live on hope, climate and hard 
work? Some people make greater sacri- 
fices. for the Zulus and Mongolians.— 
Yours truly, G. W. Whitehorn. 


TRAP FOR THE SPARROW. 


Mr. Editor: We will give our views on 
the sparrow. As Mr. Knight would like 
to know of a trap or device to exterminate 
the sparrow we will give a plan which we 
have tried with success. 

Our plan is to place grains of corn on 
strong thread strings; linen thread would 
be best for this purpose. Place it on a 
roof or feeding place. The sparrows will 
swallow the corn while the thread will 
hold them fast. You can then behead or 
dispose of them in any manner you wish. 
—C. E. Moritz, Abashai, Ohio. 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have been a reader 
of the Fruit Grower for several years and 
feel that I have learned a great dea] from 
the correspondents’ page. 

I am located in the centre of what is 
known as the Juniata Peach Belt. I have 
growing at present 3,500 peach trees, 800 
plum trees, 150 pear trees, 100 quince, 100 
apple and several acres of blackeap rasp- 
berries. Most of the trees were purchased 
of Green’s Nursery Co., except peaches, 
and are doing very well. All proved true 
to name. 

The peach is our most profitable crop as 
they are easily raised and bear abundant 
crops here. Last season the crop was just 
twice as heavy as it should have been and 
as many of our fruit growers neglected to 
thin their-fruit there was a great deal of 
inferior fruit put upon the market which 
did not bring satisfactory returns for the 
producer. There are several mistakes I no- 
tice inexperienced growers making and 
very often the mistake they are making 
they think is just the right thing to do. 

The greatest mistake is when persons set 
peach trees in rich ground or if the ground 
is naturally poor enrich the ground with ni- 
trate of soda or other nitrogeuous fertil- 
izers. I have under my observation two 
blocks of peach trees of the same variety 
located two miles apart which are four 
years old; one block was set in a rich soil 
which would produce a full crop of corn 
or wheat, was high enough and had good 
natural drainage. The other was on a very 
light gravel soil, which would not grow 
either wheat or corn in quantities that 
would pay to farm it. The first lot of 
trees mentioned had a bad attack of the 
yellows last season and the owner had to 
remove about two hundred trees. The 
orchard, located on poor soil, was sur- 
rounded with old orchards in which there 
were trees having the yellows, but only 
two trees of these were found to be at- 
tacked by that disease. The vast difference 
was due solely to the difference in the soil 
as the location of the first mentioned orch- 
ard was more favorable than the last, but 
was too rich in nitrogenous fertilizers and 
thus produced a big growth of soft, spongy 
wood which would readily succumb to dis- 
ease, while the other did not make such a 
large growth, but it was well matured and 
healthy. 

I also know another peach grower who 
gave his Salway peach trees a liberal fer- 
tilizing with nitrate of soda. The result 
was that the fruit for the next three years 
did not color well and became gpecked and 
cracked open. ‘They gradually became 
nicer as they exhausted the nitrogen in 
the soil and the last two years they were 
of a good quality and were well colored. 
My advice to peach growers is: Never use 
manure or any fertilizer which supplies ni- 
trogen or ammonia. Potash in any form 
is the best fertilizer for fruit and unless 
used too heavy no one need fear bad re- 
sults. The next greatest mistake made by 
pexch growers is the lack of cultivation. 

The soil usually contains all the fertilizer 
needed by the trees, unless it be deficient in 
potash, but the soil should be continually 
stirred so as to make the soil fertility avail- 
able for the trees. Deep cultivation, how- 
ever, is injurious. The best implement to 
use in a peach orchard is a spring tooth 
harrow. At least four cultivatings should 
be given the orchard each season. 

The best varieties for our section are 
Salway, Orosby, Hlberta, Smock, Reeve’s 
Favorite, Mountain Rose and Stump, giv- 
ing the preference to the later varieties. 

I handled over twelve thousand crates 
last season and found that the Salway sold 
at least for double the price of our earliest 
peaches. We can not compete with New 
Jersey and Maryland in the Philadelphia 
market when their fruit is being marketed, 
dut find it a good market for our last ship- 
ments. My last car of Salway and Heath 
Clings were shipped there and net me at 
least twice as much as they would have 
just two weeks earlier. 

If persons who intend to plant peaches 
observe the following rules they can as- 
sure themselves of success: 

(1.) Select a high location with a light 
sandy or gravelly soil. 

(2.) Thorough cultivation. 

(3.) Fertilize with potash and salt only. 

(4.) Thin fruit when trees are over- 
loaded. 

(5.) Ship only first-class fruit and put 
the same kind in bottom and middle of 
package, which are around sides and on 
top.—John H, Shellenberger, Pa. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: In De 
cember number of your valuable journal 
there is an articie on “Grape Culture,” by 
Frank Crowley, in the course of which he 
describes a trellis and a system of prun- 
ing and training the grape vine on this 
irellis. ‘That is remarkable. 

He does not teli us how far apart vines 
are planted in the row. It matters not for 
our present criticism since he has spaced 
the upright canes and such space we will 
accept as the one also for the spurs. Vines 
are usually planted 8x8 feet. We have 
two arms in opposite direction, branching 
from main stem below first wire, four feet 
each long, with upright canes every six 
inches, gives 16 upright canes. Extending 
from lower wire 14 inches above ground 


to top wire at. feet above ground, 
intermediate apart. This 


will give us‘16 upright canes 5 feet long. 
Along them ate the fruit spurs shortened to 
three buds. Spacing fruit spurs like up- 
right canes at six inches, ten spurs to 
each cane, multiplied by 16 upright canes 
160 fruit spurts. Hach spur shortened to 
three buds. Bach bud will produce a fruit 
bearing cane and each cane at least three 
bunches of grapes; 160 fruit spurs multi- 
plied by three buds equals 480 fruit canes; 
480 fruit canes multiplied by three bunches 
of grapes we have the modest sum of 1,440 
bunches of grapes on a 6x8 trellis, even 
placing fruit spurs at 12 inches apart on 
upright canes, we still have 720 bunches 
of grapes. Let us suppose it requires four 
bunches of grapes to make a pound; we 
have 180 pounds from one vine. But this 
is not all: if fruit spurs are six inches 
apart there must be grown and pruned 
away annually 480 canes that have borne 
fruit, an average of three feet long each, 
or 1,440 feet of cane, together with two 
new upright canes to replace two cut away 
annually, or if fruit spurs are 12 inches 
apart we have 240 spurs and 720 canes, 
or at least 730 feet of cane to cut away 
annually! 

Now could we only induce our vines to 
each mature and ripen 720 marketable 
bunches of grapes annually by supplying 
them with this trellis, expensive as it is, 
there woitld be a fortune in it. But also 
our little experience knocks al] such fancy 
theories into a cocked hat. 

In this district within a radius of three 
miles of this city, Fruithurst, Ala., there 
has been planted to grape vines during the 
past two and one-half years 2,300 acres 
and the trellis question is one of consider- 
able moment to us all, as much of this 
must be trellised this wi-ter. 


The question with us is, What is the 
best form of trellis with regard to cost, 
facility of cultivating, pruning, tying, 
spraying, even ripening of fruit, repairs, 
ete., as many of us recognize the fact that 
much of future success depends upon sys- 
tem of pruning and training adopted, and 
the iatter is largely governed by trellis 
erected, and would be pleased to receive 
information of a practicable nature (not 
fancy theories); also what has been found 
to be the best implements for cultivation 
of vineyards. Qnite a portion of our ter- 
ritory requires terracing and much of it is 
still full of large roots and considerable 
stone. Still the soil together with the cli- 
mate is an ideal one for growing (recog- 
nized standard varieties) a grape of supe- 
rior quality, vigorous cane and good yield. 
I am opposed to the use of a plow in a 
vineyard.—Yours truly, D. Neilson, Ga. 
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Painting Trunks of Trees, 
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Charles A. Green: 

Dear Sir—Will paint applied to the base 
of fruit trees (to keep out borers) in any 
way injure the trees? 

I have often read that there is nothing 
you can apply to the base of trees that will 
keep out borers and not injure the trees 
and the only thing you can do is to hunt 
them with a wire when they get into the 
trees. When you read the following you 
will see there is a shadow of a doubt in 
my mind about the matter: 

In the fall of the year 1896 I received 
about 50 trees from Rochester, N. Y. I 
planted them in ground that had not been 
worked for about 30 years. I had to stir 
the ground ell over as it was overgrown 
with trees, bushes, briers and weeds. It 
was a fine home for mice, grubs and borers 
of every description. I knew it was not 
the best place in the world for trees, but 
as it was.the only ground I had and I 
was bound to have some trees I used the 
ground. 

As I say I planted the trees in the fall 
of 1896 and shortly afterwards painted the 
buts about four inches below and about 
the same distance above ground, and have 
continued to do it every spring and fall 
since, and must say that the trees have 
made a remarkable growth. I have not 
seen the first signs of a borer about the 
trees. 

As I have read so many conflicting 
stories about preventives of borers I 
thought I would write to see if you or 
some of the readers of the Fruit Grower 
can give us any light on the subject. I 
say us because there are others interested 
as well as myself. 

Hoping to read something about the mat- 
ter in the next issue of the Fruit Grower, 
I am—Yours respectfully, G. B. H., Lyn- 
brook, L. I., N. Y. 

(Reply: Fruit growers should be care- 
ful in regard to what they apply to the 
bark of their trees. Thousands of trees 
are destroyed every year by the appiica- 
tion of tar, grease, paints, ete. An old 
tree with rough bark could not be so easily 
injured as a young tree with smooth, ten- 
der bark. I should not dare to apply any 
kind of paint to the bark of any tree, and 
yet it might be done without injury in 
Many cases, much depending upon the 
character and ingredients of the paint ap- 

lied. 

The same results can be secured by cov- 
ering the trunks of trees with a whitewash 
made of loppered milk in which is a little 
glue. Spread this on thickly. Lime should 
be the principal ingredient of the wash. 

We are not troubled here with borers to 
any serious extent. While the writer has 
orchards of all kinds of fruits, he does 
not pay any attention to the borer in apple 
or pear trees. In other States, particularly 
to the South the borer is more destructive. 
I have seen apple tres on the bodies and 
branches of which you could hardly see an 
inch of space which was not scarred by 
the borer. While a few scars are not se- 
rious I have known trees to be destroyed 
by being completely »ycovered with the 
borers’ tools.—Editor.) 





THE GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 


500 Temple Court Building, New York City, 
have just received from the U, 8. Navy an 
order for 500 of their galvanized seamless 
steel coal baskets. This is simply a trial 
order and no doubt they will receive orders 
for many thousand to be used on board of 
naval vessels for coaling purposes. The 
baskets have been advertised in the columns 
of the Fruit Grower and we hope that many 
of the readers have given them a trial, as 
we believe if once tried they will be always 
used. This company manufacture also gal- 
vanized steel wash tubs, seamless steel boil- 
ing kettles, seamless steel dry measures, the 
lightest and most convenient farm boiler for 
poultrymen, stock raisers and dairymen. We 
take PLEASURE in recommending them to 
any of our readers who may be needing any- 
thing in their line. 





THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING, 


D. M. Osborne & Company, who manufac- 
ture the largest line of farm implements 
made by any one concern in the United 
States, and whose attractive uds. have heen 
appearing in our columns for months, have 
been forced to acknowledge that these ads. 
have been seen and read by a multitude of 
people, if inquiries can be any criterion to 
go by. In their ads. they have incidentally 
offered to send free*of charge a-book six 
inches by nine inches, entitled ‘‘“Handy Book 
for House and Farm,” which is complete in 
its information for farm and housekeeping 
and particularly in cooking and baking re- 
ceipts. The number of inquiries for these 
books huve been and still remains some- 
thing enormous. The unexpected part of the 
programme is that many of the ladies, after 
trying these receipts, have sent to the Ad. 
vertising Manager, sample boxes of cake of 
different kinds, pressed chicken, etc. 

This book also describes in detail, the Os- 


tation of “succeeding where others fail,” 
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Trees in Clover. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have just finished setting several hun- 
dred apple, peach, plum and cherry trees. 
Have. seeded the ground to clover. Having 
ether interests which require my attention 
I wish to know if it would be detrimental 
to trees to allow clover to take full pos- 
session and give no cultivation this season. 
Please answer in Green’s Fruit Grower.— 
Yours respectfully, John Dittman, Jr., Mo. 

(Reply: I have seen orchards planted in 
clover sod where no cultivation was given, 
but the trees make seareely any growth 
and often perish under such treatment. Re- 
mentber, that trees in the nursery are kept 
under good cultivation, thus when they are 
planted in a clover field where they re- 
ceive no attention, where the ground 
around them is hard, and occupied by. the 
roots of clover plants, which run deep, and 
absorb nearly all of the moisture, the trees 
cannot be expected to thrive. If a strip of 
ground is plowed and cultivated on each 
side of the treey three feet wide the bal- 
ance of the ground could be kept in clover, 
but it would be better to have the whole 
ground plowed and planted to corn or po- 
tatoes, or something like that. 

I have seen orchards planted in fields of 
wheat, rye or oats,. where no cultivation 
could be given, which is something similar 
to planting an orchard in a field of clover. 
This is a poor plan, and should not be en- 
couraged.—Editor.) ' 
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How to Treat Rhubarb, 





Everyone may not know how to get the 
most, and that of the best quality, out of 
a smal) patch of rhubarb. I usually culti- 
vate it along with my other garden veget- 
ables, and in the most thorough manner, 
but last yeea I mulched it with coarse ma- 
nure from the cow stable, and never had 
it do so well. Ne weeds could grow through 
the thick murch and the damp, cool, rich 
soil made the stems grow to immense size 
and remain tender nearly all of last sea- 
son, and this year it is fully as good. 

There is a knack in pulling rhubarb so as 
not to hurt the plants much. WDach hill has 
several buds from which the leaves grow 
out as the season advances, If good judg- 
ment is not used in selecting the proper 
leaves to pull, the plants may be seriously 
damaged if not killed, as is often the. case. 
By being careful to pull only the older or 
outside leaves of each bud, there may be 
fresh, tender stems for several months. 
When we want tg kill a chicken or pig, we 
do uot catch the first one that comes 
handy; nor should we pull from the rhu- 
barb the first stems that come within reach. 
Neither should more than a very few leaves 
be taken from each plant in one week. 
Those who do the pulling ought to under- 
stand these points, and know the import- 
ance of being moderate in pulling, and to 
distribute the injury along the row; for it 
is an injury to pull the leaves from any 
vilant. Have a bountiful supply, and 
then push it with high culture and plenty 
of manure. Of ccurse it is quite right and 
necessary to pinch out all seed stalks at 
their first appearance.—H. E. Van Deman, 
in American Agriculturist. 





Practical Spraying Tests. 


The good effect of spraying fruit trees is 
well brought out ‘n a report made by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing experiments followed last season. For 
the third year in succession practical in- 
struction in spraying was given at various 
places in the province, being continued last 
year under the direction of W. M. Orr, of 
Fruitland, a successful grower of wide ex- 
perience. He selected 29 orchards in va- 
rious parts of Ontario, providing each with 
a cheap but practical spraying outfit. Three 
men with experience in spraying were se- 
lected to visit these orchards, performing 
the operation at certain fixed dates. No- 
tice was sent in advance to all interested 
and much good work was thus performed 
in this educational line. The sprayers re- 
peated the work until seven successive ap- 
plications had been made. In order to find 
out what the owners of the orchards 
thought of the results of the spraying, and 
to determine as to the possibility of con- 
tinuing the instruction in 1898, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture C. C. James sent 
special inquiries to all orchardists, and 
their replies point to universal satisfaction 
in the work. 

The testimony of these fruit growers in- 
cludes the following: HE. E. Luton, of St. 
Thomas, I consider spraying a most de- 
cided success financially; I received $2.50 
per barrel for my apples, or 15 cents above 
any others in this section, the majority sell- 
ing at $1.50 to $1.85, realizing twice as 
much money from the sprayed trees as 
from the unsprayed. A. C. Sussex, Both- 
well, from the trees sprayed 75 per cent. 
first-class, unsprayed not more than 5 per 
cent. W. EB. Hooper, Lucan, my crop was 


far above the average in this locality and 
fruit the best I ever raised, perfectly free 
from worms; applied the solution to small 
fruits as well as the trees. Norman 
McPherson, Kincardine, the Snow apple 
trees that. were sprayed realized $4 each, 
those not sprayed nothing, as the fruit 
was scarcely worth picking; Northern Sp7s 
fully 50 per cent. better through spraying. 
George Dixon, Port Arthur, sprayed trees 
70 per cent. good apples, those not sprayed 
only 10 per cent. W. A. Warner, Tren- 
ton, apple packers say the fruit obtained 
from my trees which were sprayed was the 
finest they had packed, especially Spys, 
Snows, Worthies and Baldwins. I have 
2,500 trees and intend to spray everything 
in my orchard next year; am satisfied that 
if I had sprayed a!l the past year I would 
have obtained $500 more than I did.—N. 
E. Farmer. 





BUYING DIRECT. 


country or in isolated 
towns can ge mefit of manufacturer’s 
prices if. they so desire. Agents in out-of- 
town districts do not have as much trade as 
the factories get, and in order to make a 
living they must charge a larger margin of 
profit. In addition to this they do not 
or a A stock of any manufacturers” 
goods, and having but a few articles to se 
lect from the buyer does not get as well 
suited. The Frank B. Barkley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago, are 
conducting a mail order business and can 
give the buyer manufacturer’s prices on bug- 
gies, harness, saddles, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, poultry supplies or anything else the 
farmer may want. They have no big rents 
to pay, for the goods are shipped direct from 
the manufacturer; they can save you money. 
They have issued a handsome illustrated cat- 
alogue for the benefit of their customers. It 
will pay you to write for it and get a copy. 


‘A Word About Buggies. 


People living = te 
he 





Every farmer and villager must have 
good reliable vehicles and harness for work 
and pleasure. Quality and price is what 
counts every time, and every shrewd buyer 
will buy where he can get the best goods 
for the least money. These two important 
qualities have been the prime factors in 
directing thousands of orders the past year 
to the Alliance Carriage Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O. If you have not already sent for 
their catalogue 208 you can have it for the 
asking. 





FRUIT FOR PROFIT. 


In former years, before competition became 
g0 great, almost any grade of fruits would 
bring a fair price, but with the crowded mar- 
kets of receut years only the best 
will bring price at which fruit can be 
peeete grown. Not only must the fruit 
ye perfect, but it must be put up in neat, 
attractive and substantial packages. We 
know «f no house that make a better line of 
fruit baskets of all kinds than A. H. Mon- 
tague & Son, 120 Warren: St., New York 
City. If you grow fruit, it will be to your 
advantage to send for their Ulustrated cata- 
logue and prices. 


PERFECT RESULTS IN SPRAYING. 


Nothing we know of has been turned out 
up to date that is more effective than the 
Peppler Six-Row Sprayer or ihe Climax Six- 
Row Sprayer, two wachines of high mechan- 
ical perfection, manufactured by Thomas 
Peppler, of Highstown, N. J. Both of these 
have been on the market a pumber of years, 
and have been used with increasing satisfac- 
tion by their purchasers. The devices for 
agitating the spray, thus getting the best li- 
quid, and for directing the spray so as to 
tnake it hit the mark in any wind that may 
be blowing, and their simplicity, convenience 
and durability have united to make these im- 
plements very popular. The catalogue, con- 
tdining spray formulas, spray calendar, &c., 
will be sent on application to Thomas Pep- 
pler, Highstown, N. J, 4 





A CHEAP SPRAY PUMP. 


In those sections where spraying has been 
racticed for the greatest length of time, it 
s how counted as an element of success and 
nobody would think of attempting to grow 
a erop of fruit or berries of uny kind withon§ 
spraying. On snother page of this issue the 
Berger Mfg. Co., of Canton, Ohio, are ads 
vertising a little pump which would seem to 
meet every requirement of an effective spray 
pump at a moderate cost. It is well to write 
them for catalogue and spraying calendar be- 
fore buying. Flease nmiention this pzeper in 
writing. 





SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING. 


The washing of iace curtains, quilts, blanks 
ets, carpets, etc., is 2 task to be dreaded 
unless she is provided with all modern con- 
veniences for dcing such work. Many of the 
readers of this paper have already supplied 
themselves with the “Busy Bee Washer” 
which is acknowledged by all ladies who 
have used it, to be Fur Excellence for such 
work. : 

In five minutes you cau wash a quilt from 
end to end and no herd work about it. This 
little washer is inexpeusive and one_ will 
last almost a life-time. They are made by 
the Lake Brie Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Send them 
your address on a pestal card and they will 
give prices, terms, eic., also a_leaftet en- 
titled, “Conversation with Mrs. J. whe uses 
ene of these machines.” 


_—_—— 


“Are you fond of skating?” “Very, but 
as a rule I’m down on the ice.”’—Detroit 
Journal. a 
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by C. A. Green. 


Charles A. Green has in press a new book on American 
Poultry Keeping, which will be ready to mail to all who may 


order it September rst. 


This book aims to give general 


instruction in regard to every department of poultry. Special 


attention is given to hatching, 


and the care of young fowls, to 


insects which prey upon fowls, diseases, feed, winter care, 
plan for constructing buildings, the best breeds, lines along 
which the best profits are to be expected, how to market 
poultry and eggs, about profits, etc. 

This -book will be sent post-paid for 25cts. It will also 
be offered as a premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, both for 
socts. We will enter this book for you as a premium at any 
time now, to be mailed to you September rst. 
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Water. 





Water constitutes about three-fourths of 
the surface of the earth, and the greater 
part of the bodies of men and other ani- 
mals. The quantity of water entering into 
the composition of the human body is a 
good deal more than most people think. 
If the weight of the body be divided into 
eleven parts, eight of these parts will be 
pure water. 
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COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SHIPPING PACKACES. 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Baskets, Peach Baskets. 


COLUMBIA BASKET CO., 
Wm. J. McGregor,Mer. ROCHESTER, N. Y 


BERRY CRATES 
AND BASKETS. 


GRAPE BASKETS. 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages of every kin. 

Send for price list. 

KEYSTONE 
FRUIT BOX CO., 
Milledgeville, Mercer Co., Ps. 





























Armed Intervention 


is not necessary to the peace of stock or safety 
of crops about which Page Fence is erected.. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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Sewing Machines,, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Dlills. 
Carriages, Carts, Bugzies, Harne: fes, Bone Mills, 
Lettcr Presses, Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvile, Hay Cutters. 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mover Coffee Mills, Forzes, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Corn Sheliers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fe 


Fannin Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &c. 





Horticulture asa Branch of 
Public Education. 





Written for Green’s Frult Grower by 
Dr. F. M. Powell, Glenwood, Ia. 


The true system of education has for its 
aim the symmetrical .development of the 
whole individual; a cultivation of all the 
desirable attributes, with a will to control 
selfish tendencies; that the man or woman 
may realize the greatest good from their 
opportunities, not alone in his own inter- 
ests, but also, become a recognized benefac- 
tor for the public good—leaving the world 
better for having lived. 


EARLY IMPRBSSIONS. 


All agree that the most educative train- 
ing can be accomplished during childhood 
and youth, but how many fully realize the 
vital importance of beginning early to 
train central nervous system, while the 
brief morning of plasticity lasts? ‘“‘Harly 
training inexorably determines one’s atti- 
tude toward the world, and even the com- 
fort one takes in this or that sphere.” The 
brain, like muscle, is most pliable in 
youth. A pair of old hands cannot learn 
to play on the piano well. The plastic or 
developmental period terminates at about 
the age of twenty-five. Halleck, in his 
work on the “Education of the Central 
Nervous System,” says “that it is highly 
probable that one’ seldom gets an absolutely 
new idea into his head after he is thirty. 
After that period he may erect a wonder- 
ful structure of ideas upon foundations al- 
ready laid, but that ts all.” “During the 
first eight years of life the brain is occu- 
pied in forming cells for the reception of 
future ideas, and nature is bending al) her 
energies in the direction of development of 
this organ for its coming work. It is im- 
portant not to put to premature use these 
half-formed delicate cells. This is the 
period of sensation, when the senses should 
be cultivated without brain strain. It is 
the period when young minds should store 
the intellect with object lessons—an obser- 
vation period. 

Nature furnishes the most valuable and 
extensive field for sensorial impressions to 
be drawn upon for future use, hence chil- 
dren should be led by teachers to realize 
the beauties and wonders of natural scen- 
ery, the growth and development of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and later 
on, the principles and unerring laws gov- 
erning natural objects. 

I mention this to impress you with the 
importance of early training in the right 
direction. If the structure is well founded, 
the super-structure will at least more cer- 
tainly compare favorably with its founda- 
tion. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


This leads me to speak of manual or in- 
dustrial training as a part of education in 
schools for the young, and then of the ap- 
plication of horticultural education. The 
terms .industrial education and manual 
training are somewhat confusing. I use 
them in this paper synonymously to indicate 
training through the senses, especially the 
hand and eye, just as history is mental 
training for the memory and other powers 
of the mind, intellectual training through 
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War Declared 
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| tion of mankind, have been the best, even 
| from an economic standpoint, or that they 


| Its influence in Greece, its stability, its very 


the senses, “a process of educating the 
mind through the perceptions instead of by 
pre-arranged reasonings.” It is educating 
by doing. The purpose of manual training 
is just as truly educational, as is that of 
the purely mental training. It will be ob- 
served that even no specific trades or spe- 
cial industries are taught, the underlying 
principles of many avenues of labor are 
imparted as a general education, to be 
drawn upon, in whatever chosen pursuit 
the individual may afterwards engage in. 

That human beings should receive an all- 
round culture; that every latent faculty 
should be exercised; and that every string 
on the human harp should be rightly at- 
tuned, is an axiom of modern pedagogics. 
As referred to before, it is all the more 
necessary that those who are destined in 
later life to work with the brain should, at 
least, in childhood be taught to work with 
their hands. Our modern civilization is 
in danger of becoming top-heavy; we are 
turning out too many bookish men, too 
many who have lost contact with the nat- 
ural basis of life and get such knowledg> 
as they have at second or third. hand. 


Felix Alder, of New York, states: “It is 
a truth as old as Aristotle, enunciated by 
him in the eighth book of his politics, that 
the citizen should be moulded to suit the 
form of government under which he lives, 
there is such a thing as education from a 
national point of view.’”’ We want to edu- 
cate American children to become Ameri- 
can citizens, to meet American conditions. 
Wherever collectively a nation has edu- 
cated with such aims in view, it has be- 
come a strong nation. 


That the methods and systems that have 
been recognized and practiced by different 
nations at different periods in the educa- 


have been parallel with their opportunities 
and surroundings, cannot be admitted. 
Often the course of training was directed 
to accomplish single objects to gratify 
ruling ambitions at the time. Some nations 
sought achievements in conquests and di- 
rected the forces of their subjects all in 
the line of physical achievements largely at 
the expense of the intellect. The city of 
Sparta, it has been said, was “an armed 
camp in the hollow of the Laconian hills.’’ 


existence depended upon its military ex- 
cellence. To this end were directed all those 
strange provisions of the pedagogic code of 
Sparta. In Athens the ideal of beauty or 
proportion was combined with that of phy- 
sical culture and military bravery. Pro- 
ductive industry was looked down upon as 
degrading. The gymnastic exercises to 
which the Athenian was subjected, were 
less exacting than at Sparta and were cal-- 
culated to develop bodily beauty, grace and 
suppleness of movement and a dignified 
and collected deportment. These instances 
will serve to illustrate that the two princi- 
pal commonwealths of ancient Greece 
clearly proposed to themselves a certain 
ideal in life, strength in the one case, 
beauty in the other, and that they delib- 
erately shaped the education of their 
youth with a view to the attainment of 
‘this ideal. More recently we have examples 
of concentrated effort in developing intel- 
lectual prominence, notably in our Eastern 
Universities, and to some extent in our 
schools generally, during the past century. 

Other references could be given, but the 
above suffices to show what may be done 
by earnest and directed effort. 

Nations, as well as individuals, have left 
us histories of experiments in this direction, 
that it is well we are taking note of. 

What we, the present educators of Amer- 
ica, are above all else interested in; what 
Wwe mean when we speak of the “new edu- 
cation” is this: That the pupil at no stage 
of his career, shall be-made a mere vehicle 
for the reception of information; that he 
shall not be treated.as a pack-horse to ‘be 
loaded with a certain bag of. indispensable 
knowledge; but that, during the entire du- 
ration of his scholastic career, the culture 
which the child receives shall be liberaliz- 
ing, humanizing and practical; such as to 
develop every germ: of talent, to bring all 
his faculties into action, in harmony one 
with another. * 

There‘is to-day. a broader. conception of 
the theories and practice of development; 
the .time-worn rut. of book’ learning no 





methods of teaching by transferring ideas 
from one mind to another should not alone 
form the basis of our education system. 

Earnest investigators, observers, and es- 
pecially parents have noted that the grad- 
uates who emerge from our colleges with 
the experience of school training only, have 
yet the most serious lessons in life to learn 
and are found more helpless in life’s bat- 
tles than the practically educated. Pa- 
rents have been sorely disappointed at the 
unfitness of their sons and daughters to 
take up and carry on the real work of the 
world. 

The inquiries have been, where is the 
trouble? Wherefore this incapacity? Hdu- 
eators have been looking about, admitting 
that perhaps after all, the old and popular 
course may not be all our children need. 
Hence the cry has gone up for industrial 
education, more or less continuous and 
urgent for the last twenty years, until] it 
has, in some degree, affected and modified 
methods of school training throughout the 
world, carrying its principles into the most 
conservative educational institutions, until 
now, the question is, to what extent shall 
training by industrial work on scientific 
principles: become a part of the educational 
process, and not, shall it be a part of it, 
not only hand and eye training in shops 
and technical schools, but that to be ob- 
tained by. outdoor experience in life, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, the value of 
which is, I believe, beginning to be real- 
ized by parents and educators. 

The country boy receives training in many 
ways in his occupations about the farm and 
in the shop. Conditions are such at times 
as to necessarily force a character of dis- 
cipline upon him that brings out in full 
power all the noblest attributes of the in- 
dividual. We quote briefly that the his- 
tory of the world proves that “The tillers 
ofthe soil are its safeguards. Our great 
cities would soon be swept out of exist- 
ence were it not for the fact that they are 
constantly supplied by the rich, healthy 
brawn and brain of the country. The 
wheels of factories, the enterprise and push 
of merchantile life, the marvelous feats of 
engineering, and a thousand other enter- 
prises depend in a large degree for their 
future success, as they have in the past, 
upan the men now born, or yet to be, in ru- 
ral homes. The glory and strength of our 
future statesmanship, too, will rest as it 
has largely, upon a similar basis. Who can 
doubt that such men as Thomas Jefferson, 
Webster, Clay, Lincoln and Garfield owe 
their success to early rural pursuits and 
the inspiration of country homes.” 

As nations grow, conditions change. The 
stream of humanity, that has been pour- 
ing into our cities in the past, is approach- 
ing a congestion that can only be relieved 
by turning attention to rural pursuits. 
With proper effort in the right direction 
the standard of agriculture in all its 
branches will reach its appropriate rank. 
The tendency is in the right direction. It 
has been recognized in our time by admit- 
ting an exponent of agriculture in the high- 
est councils of our nation. 


HORTICULTURAL TRAINING. 


Admitting then, that our old method of 
education should be so modified as to in- 
clude systematized labor training, bring- 
ing out scientific principles, in connection 
with the customary processes, to har- 
moniously develop all the faculties of the 
individual, we stop to ask what we can 
do to interest the children in the various 
lines of horticultural pursuits?’ To bring. 
this branch of industry into the educational 
field, and in this way elevate our culling 
to a rank and standing with the trades 
and professions? 

We have here an organization for the 
promotion of mutual] interests in horticul- 
ture. Is it a work that you are ashamed 
of? Do you hesitate to encourage the 
young to participate in your chosen pur- 
suit? Not that they shall make it their 
life calling, if more agreeable fields invite 
them, but at least, that during their forma- 
tive period of life, they may experience the 
benefits of this division of industry, as stu- 
dents in nature’s laboratory, realizing that 
whatever vocation they fill, the value and 
intinenace of this division of education will 
have made them better. You will agree 
with me in dwelling upon encouragement 
and in pointing out the interesting features 
or rural pursuits, the study of soils and 
climates, naming and selecting seeds, 
planting and watching the process of germ- 
ination and growth, cultivation and matur- 
ing of fruit. Many are the interesting les- 
sons that may be imparted by studying 
these processes. 

But what methods should we encourage 
for instruction in this department outside 
of home teaching? There are agricultural 
colleges, and experimental stations, with 
experiences that I am not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with to state in detail the results. 
There have been complaints that the col- 
leges omit, or neglect in their course, sense 
training and principles involved in every- 
day work. Probably the objection can be 
partially sustained, but that any farmer 
should object to his son or daughter, tak- 
ing up any other calling than that of agri- 
culture, even though educated for the pur- 
pose, does not appear to me correct. The 
mind, disciplined by the study of the sci- 
ences, and stored with a knowledge of their 
principles is only that much more compe- 
tent for success in any business, if it has 
not been done to the neglect of training 
the perceptive faculties. We may, how- 
ever, insist on the recognition and import- 
ance of the practical portions of the cur- 
riculum. of our agricultural colleges being 
carried out, -on a basis with — other 
branches of study and practice. 

Do you say that the advocates of manual 
training departments in our common 
schools are visionary? A retrospective view 
of the: past few years gives evidence that 
these visions are materializing rapidly. Is 
not the time approaching when more prac- 
tical’methods of teaching agriculture in our 
common schools will be generally recog- 
nized? Is it not within our reach at the 
present time to adopt a plan for class train- 
ing in connection with schools generally? 
I venture to suggest that horticulturists 
should encourage the propriety of securing 
competent teachers as specialists, not neces- 
sarily connected with our schools, to go into 
the gardens and fields with classes for 
actual and instructive training. ‘Chil- 
dren should be taught to care 
for -trees and shrubs, as a necessary 
part of their education. Between the es- 
thetic and ethical side of the child’s na- 
ture there is a close union. To love trees 
and flowers, to care for them, and to de- 
light in their growth, opens in the child’s 
mind the door to right-thinking and right- 
doing.” 

Make the school-rooms pleasant, the 
school grounds attractive. Cultivate and 
increase in the children a love of nature, 
of birds, and flowers, and trees, and the 
recompense will be that the pupils will be 
interested in their work, obedient and 
cheerful, and also in the more rapid prog- 
ress they will make jn their studies gen- 
erally. 
At the present time horticulture is 
taught only in the Agricultural course of a 
number of colleges in different States, and 
te some extent lessons are given in botany 
in graded schools, but nowhere else. It 
is true, horticultural information is dissem- 
inated through horticultural societies and 
their journals, but this information does 
not reach the young. This is all.good so 
far as it goes, but what we want is that 
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direct observation and application. 

Grounds are set apart in Germany, Sweden 

and Switzerland, for the use of teachers in 
imparting actual knowledge by requiring 
the young to plant and propagate flowers, 
vegetables and trees, carrying along the 

scientific with the practical. Missouri has 

a winter’s course in horticulture for far- 
mérs’ boys to teach them scientific princi- 
ples of horticulture. New York also is 
taking steps in this direction. In Prof. 
Budd’s horticultural notes. I notice re- 
cently this reference to the subject: ‘The 
liberal appropriation made by the New 
York Legislature has been placed under the 
control and management of the agricultural 
college at Ithaca. ‘The present plan of 
sending out lecturers on the institute plan 
is not wholly endorsed as the best that 
could be devised, but it is hoped that ‘it 
will soon lead to something better. In Wis- 
consin a move has been made in this direc- 
tion and in our State Prot. Sabin and oth- 
ers have been agitating the subject. Euro- 
pean experience has clearly proved that the 
itinerant lecture plan first tried could ac- 
complish but little. The teachers must be 
fitted for the work. This is accomplished 
in Germany by the teachers being required 
to attend, during vacation, schools of in- 
struction at the nearest agricultural col- 
lege, or institute. During a visit to Pros- 
kau in North Silesia, in August, 1882, we 
found over 200 teachers under training for 
district school work. Work for each month 
of the year was laid out. As instance, seed 
sowing, transplanting, grafting and spring 
budding in spring; care of flowers and 
shrubs, with object lessons in the way of 
varieties and species in summer; and win- 
ter protection, cutting, planting, etc., in 
autumn. In winter object lessons on tree 
growth, showing the annual ring, diseases, 
ete., are represented. In the spring fruit 
tree root grafts are also shown and each 
student is required to practice on the seed- 
lings and scions handed to him and to care 
for and plant the grafts made. The occa- 
sional lecture does not enfuse the young 
student, but the daily and weekly talks, 
with object lessons and real practice by 
the capable teacher develops an interest 
that lasts through life. If we talk with 
any one of our German friends about their 
school days, his eyes will sparkle as he 
tells of the first lessons on seed germina- 
tion, growth extension, graft and bud 
uniting, in-arching, flower-growing, etc. We 
do not need an appropriation from the Leg- 
islature for sending lecturers into common 
schools, but it would expedite the work if 
an appropriation was made to defray a part 
of the expenses of teachers in attending 
during vacation a special school of instruc- 
tion in the elements of horticulture and 
gardening at our Agricultural College.” 

The near future will present text books, 
suitable for use in common schools, the 
use of which will tend to early stimulate 
an interest in this direction and lead to 
facilities for object lessons along practical 
lines. Girls as well as boys, should be en- 
couraged to engage in this study and par- 
ticipate in planting and caring for plants 
and flowers and shrubs. ‘ 

I am pleased to. note that the educators 
are yearly recognizing more and more that 
the young should be brought in contact 
with nature. “Nature is a book, a great 
library of books, whose authorship is the 
Infinite. Our little: works, our libraries, 
vast and valuable as they are, cannot be 
compared with it.” It is our duty as a so- 
ciety and as individuals to encourage the 
introduction of nature study in the schools 
for young, and especially along lines lead- 
ing to practical lessons for future use. You 
may call it the “new education,” but I call 
it “nature education.” 





As to the Ripening of Pears. 





It is not uncommon to hear one person 
praising up a pear which another con- 
demns. The cause of this does not always 
come from a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes a good pear, but from a 
want of knowledge on the part of one or 
the other about how to properly ripen the 
fruit. Says an authority on horticultural 
matters: “A pear left to ripen on a tree 
is rarely of as good a flavor as it would 
have been if gathered a week or ten days 
earlier and put away in a close closet. 
Pears of a dryish nature, such as the 
Osband’s Summer, for example, while 
passably good for their season if ripened 
indoors, are almost worthless when per- 
mitted to hamg upon the tree too long. The 
same may be said of all kinds. Clapp’s 
Favorite is very good when gathered 
early, and good for nothing when not so 
treated. In regard to the place to keep 
fruits after gathering, it depends on what 
time they are desired for use. A tempera- 
ture of four degrees will prolong the ripen- 
ing considerably, while a much warmer 
one, say of 65 degrees, will bring them 
along quickly. The early winter sorts 
cannot be kept too long. There comes a 
time’ when a pear should ripen, and the 
fruit seems better for not being too long 
retarded. ‘There are always some indi- 
vidual fruits of the same kind which show 
signs of ripening, and these should be the 
ones selected from time to time for placing 
in a warmer room, It is frequently said 
in a complaining way that sueh splendid 
pears as Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett will 
not keep. These complaining people forget 
that no one wants to keep early pears. In 
Pennsylvaniz, Clapp’s ripen in mid-August 
and Bartlett’s a month later. These are 
expected to be used at once, as there are 
lots of other good kinds to follow. Tor 
that matter, some of the fruit of these two, 
especially the Bartlett, can be gathered 
fully two or three weeks before it should 
ripen on the tree, prolonging the season 
over a period of from four to five weeks 
in all. As an illustration. I gathered a 
number of Clapp’s Favorites on August 
6th. These were fit to eat on the 9th, and 
from that time to September 2d the fruit 
of the tree was in continual use. The 
Bartlett is a sort which ripens slower, and 
it can readily be had for use for five weeks. 
Lawrence is a favorite early winter pear 
with us, and when gathered just as frost 
approaches and kept in a Iow temperature 
as suggested, it can be had until New 
Year’s. Easter Beurre is still later than 
this.’—Mirror and Farmer. 





An Asthma Cure at Last 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanie product found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases, are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by 
the Kola Plant. ‘Among others, many min- 
isters of the gospel testify to its wonderful 
powers. Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant 
after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, gives similar testi- 
mony, as do many others. To prove to 
you beyond doupt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a targe 
ease of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers'from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 





TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Keep a Record. 








Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


To the person planting a number of va- 
rieties of small fruits, a map and record 
is of the greatest value. Memory is 
treacherous, always growing more s0 as 
weeks pass and common labels become 
dimmed, 80, often, the amateur and be- 
ginner find themselves with a collection of 
stuff to which most names are lost with 
no sure way of telling until fruiting takes 
Place. It is especially annoying in early 
spring to find the stakes missing or writing 
dimmed by exposure, when you want to 
plant special varieties of strawberries, and 
not a few instances have come under my 
obsérvation where a total loss of crop re- 
sulted in trying to remember which were 
perfect and which imperfect bloomers and 
getting the wrong sorts next each other. 

The best way is to drive a good stake 
at the beginning of each kind commencing 
at one side the field and upon the same 
write plainly the name, or if you prefer, a 
number. Then write the same name or 
number upon a smooth, thin label and 
stick in the ground close to the stake with 
the writing next the stake. If the label 
is of clean, sound, smooth wood the 
writing will generally be visible a year 
from placing as the stake protects it as 
well as prevents its misplacement or loss. 
If the plants are bought the label coming 
with them is generally put by the stake or 
tacked on. 

Having taken the precaution to perma- 
nently stake each variety as planted, the 
whole plantation should be plotted upon a 
page of the diary, or day book, and then 
whatever happens to the plantation the 
record will indicate where each kind ought 
to be found. Let me illustrate by an ex- 
ample from my own: “Plan of strawberry 
patch next west of red raspberries, com- 
mencing at southeast corner. 

Princess. 

Princess. 

Wn. Belt. 

Woolverton-Timbrell. First twelve plants 

are Woolverton, 
Last twelve plants 

are Belle, 


Marsghall-Belle, 


Wm. Belt. 

Wm. Belt-Clyde. Last twelve plants 
are Clyde. 
Note.—Plants are set 18 inches apart 

with a space of three feet between varie- 

ties in the same row. Rows, five feet 
apart.” 

Now this record places the danger of 
mistake beyond a possibility as long as the 
record is preserved, and an intelligent em- 
ploye or visitor could pick out varieties 
without danger of getting the wrong kind. 
I make a copy upon thick paper which I 
carry in my pocket during digging and 
picking time so the original record does not 
become destroyed by wet or pocket wear. 
In this case the patch is triangular so each 
pencil mark indicating a row is drawn a 
little longer than the preceding, making 
another safe guard as the plan will fit the 
plot of ground in only one way. In this 
particular instance illustrated the rows are 
set five feet apart as it is a stock planta- 
tion to dig plants from for setting in the 
spring of 1899. A plant grower near me 
puts his rows six feet apart, but I find 
that by running a narrow cultivator be- 
tween along the center in September any 
chance runners which incline to get out of 
bounds are turned aside and thus kept 
apart. 


BEGINNERS’ TROUBLES, 


Beginners cannot be too careful not only 
in making plats but in mixing varieties. 
They lack the trained eye and memory of 
the veteran fruit grower who comes in 
time to note slight peculiarities and dif- 
ferences in varieties and is often able to 
keep track of a plantation by memory, 
aided by the eye, although as I have indi- 
cated it is not the best way. 

Some of the errors of novices either from 
ignorance or want of carefulness, make 
me very tired. Slovenly digging, unneces- 
sary exposure, imperfect trimming, and in- 
sufficient packing almost always accom- 
panies the attempts of beginners in mar- 
keting plants, yet about the first thing they 
undertake is to supply their friends with 
some, If they are wealthy they give them 
away, and as the receiver generally does 
the digging there is but one sin chargeable 
to the grower and that is the almost uni- 
versal habit of the amateur to get things 
misnamed. I recently visited the garden 
of a very nice horticultural friend whose 
care and culture of the garden is unex- 
celled and he pointed with pride to a patch 
of Snyder blackberries as Erie, and to a 
patch of the latter as some old kind he had 
had for years. One glance at the sup- 
posed Erie showed that he was wrong, but 
I could not convince him that he was mis- 
taken, without a war of words which might 
not convince him after all, so I dropped 
the subject and I presume he will go on 
giving away Snyder for Erie while he lives. 


A good many years ago a village gar- 
dener bought a dozen Queen of the West 
strawberry plants and stuck the label down | 
to remember the name by. 

Of course a few weeks of mud and cul- 
ture destroyed the name and he was left 
without a name. Under good garden cul- 
ture the variety would yield a moderate 
crop of very fine looking berries, and he 
exhibited a quart of very large specimens 
in a shoe store window and took a good 
many orders at $1 per dozen, giving them 
the name of the Summit. The following 
year he had abundant proof offered him 
that he was giving a new name to a well- 
known sort and he finally had the grace 
to say before a large horticultural gather- 
ing that he forgot the name and renamed 
them. This did not, however, prevent 
quite a good many people from buying 
them under the new name who had tried 
them under the true and discarded them. 
Probably first and last a thousand pur- 
chasers were affected by this neglect to 
properly stake the kind under the name as 
purchased. Just now I am experiencing a 
slight loss from the ignorance of a neigh- 
bor who is a beginner. I had twelve Clyde 
plants in exchange for twelve Marshalls. 
I was to get my twelve when I got ready 
to plant and supposed he would let them 
stay in the ground until then, but the very 
day I began to set, he brought over the 
Clyde, after having kept them two weeks 
in the cellar tied in a bunch. They looked 
like a lot of yellow turnip sprouts and had 
the dropsy bad, so bad in fact that the 
leaf stems dropped off from three when I 
untied them. I carefully dug his and 
without shaking off any soil placed them 
by fours in strawberry boxes, and when 
set they never stopped growing a single 
minute. The Clyde plants were set and 
covered from the sun with strawberry 
boxes and carefully shaded during the day 
until a spell of drizzly, cloudy weather 
made full exposure possible. Nine are 
making a feeble fight for existence and 
when I asked the man if he could not 
give me three more, he replied that he had 
set them all out. It struck me that he 
might give me full count as the fault was 
his, not mine, and so make the vacancies in 
his patch instead of mine. He does not 
seem to be built that way, however, and is 
evidently not in horticulture for his health 
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sometimes read as being ascribed to that 
following. 


PLANTING. RED RASPBERRIES 
AND BLACKBERRIES. 


My way is to thoroughly fit a piece of 
ground which has had at least one hoed 
crop upon it and then mark one way with 
a corn marker three feet apart. (My mark- 
er is an adjustable arrangement which 
makes three marks and may be set to space 
anywhere between 26 and 52 inches.) 

The marks are then furrowed out five 
inches deep with a scooter (shovel plow) 
for planting potatoes. We then stretch a 
line along a row, the line having tags every 
thirty-three inches. At each tag the fur- 
row is deepened to eight inches with a 
spade making a hole about seven: inches 
square. A row is skipped and the process 
repeated, and so on over the desired area. 
A small boy drops. a plant at each hole 
and a man follows with a hoe who, taking 
a plant in his left hand, places it in a hole 
and covers the roots with loose soil with 
the hoe in his right. The hole is about 
half filled, leaving the balance to be thrown 
in with the cultivator as the season pro- 
gresses. After planting the berry bushes a 
hill of potatoes is planted between each 
two bushes and the vacant row is dropped, 
and covered with a horse and Planet cul- 
tivator. Some plow deep furrows with a 
turning plow to set blackberries in, but 
this interferes with the potato planting 
and with smooth culture and is really no 
saving as it takes longer to fill the furrow 
around and between plants than it does to 
dig the slight additional hole in the bot- 
tom of the potato furrow. An active young 
man. will dig from 700 to 1,000 holes in 
five hours. 

In April I was busily engaged setting 
blackberry plants when I came to one 
which had-a root running down a foot be- 
fore reaching the T. It was too long for 
the hole and I essayed to dig deeper with 
the hoe. It still was too shallow when I 
took out my large pocket knife to ampu- 
tate the redundant portion. Just as I was 
about to perform the operation a voice 
seemingly at my elbow said: “You fool; 
why undo the work of months?’ So real 
did it seem that I involuntarily looked 
back toward the woods to see who was 
addressing me so pointedly. I saw no one 
and it must have been my own inner con- 
sciousness talking, when experience sud- 
denly jogged my memory. Now to go back 
a little, that. batch of roots had been dug 
during an open spell of weather in Janu- 
ary and heeled in and had been trying to 
make new connections with mother earth 
for more than three months, and I found 
that the severed ends of the roots were 
heavily calloused and had started in some 
cases little feeding roots ready at once to 
imbibe food for the plants. My object in 
digging in mid-winter was to save time 
and to have this very process of com- 
mencing anew gone through with, and had 
I “Stringfellowed” them as I was about 
to do, the callousing would have to have 
been done again and at least three weeks 
of growing spring weather wasted. 


THE LOUDON. 


In transplanting this spring I was again 
impressed with the vigor and hardiness of 
this variety. Although the winter was 
mild, Cuthbert, Golden Queen, Marlbor- 
ough and Miller all killed back consider- 
ably; the Cuthbert being very much in- 
jured. Whatever the cause, the Loudon 
on the same soil came through unscathed. 
I have not yet been able to market the 
fruit in any quantity, but if it takes well 
with sellers and consumers it will be a 
most profitable and valuable sort as it is 
very productive and very rapidly gathered. 


SEEDLINGS AND NEW VARIDPTIES. 


I have been somewhat bothered in plan- 
ning a plantation to so’adjust varieties as 
to have a compact block and yet not get 
things mixed. I had two seedlings and 
four newly introduced varieties of sucker- 
ing red raspbersies and ten seedling varie- 
ties of blackberries. Some of the latter 
I have been watching for several years but 
could. not get around to the matter of 
testing in cultivated ground. Now it is 
easy to dig up a plant or group of plants 
but not so easy to locate them on a farm 
where suckering varieties have grown for 
years and nearly every field has persistent 
roots still remaining as tenacious of life 
as a Canada thistle. Seedling groups of 
these spreading plants commence with one 
and spread in every direction until in time 
a ten-acre lot would be covered. It is 
comparatively easy to dig from such a 
group by following the underground 
growth from one plant to another and 
noting peculiarities of stems above ground, 
but after with infinite care having res- 
cued a new sort from its wild surround- 
ings one does not wish to plant it upon 
ground already stocked with the remains 
of some well known or discarded variety. 
I waited, therefore, until rotation brought 
around a desireble field and then I found 
I had quite a collection and a good many 
plants. I could not afford to use more 
than six feet for a row nor could afford 
to plant to different kinds in adjoining 
rows as they would run together about the 


to separate the blackberries by the red 
raspberries. 

I ‘would plant one, two or three rows ie 
a variety of blackberry, and then put 4 row 
of raspberries. In this way each variety 
was at least twelve feet from the next row 
of the same species. Of one kind of black. 
berry I had only a single small plant, no¥ 
wishing to disturb the parent, which, aq). 
though not a large bush, gave a quart o¢ 
fruit at a picking, twice. 

This was too valuable to trust in a patey 
with ten other kinds with only a stake io 
indicate its isolation, so I planted it in g 
vacancy in the middle of another raspberry 
patch where it could not be confoundeg 
with its neighbors. Readers who have fo). 
lowed me thus far will perceive that thora 
is much connected with the berry business 
besides picking the berries, and that much 
of this does not come by intuition or smart. 
ness, but by actual experience.—L, B, 
Pierce. 





Smiles. 





A Long Story: 

Ned—If you want to marry an heiress, 
why don’t you propose to Miss Elderly, 
She’s rich. 

Ted—Yes; but I objeet to her past. 

Ned—Why, I thought that was above re 
proach. 

Ted—It is; but there’s so much of it~ 
Brooklyn Life. 





Insurance as a Barometer, 


“The fire insurance business is the ba- 
rometer of the times,” said R. H. Garrigue, 
of Chicago. ‘When there are more fires 
than usual we know that times are hard, 
Prosperity is shown by few fires. When 
money is scarce and times are dull many 
firms all over the country are compelled to 
burst or burn. It is not always convenient 
to assign, and fire is resorted to. There is 
less litigation with fire insurance com- 
panies over the payment of their claims 
than any other business in the country, 
Three-tenths of 1 per cent. of the money 
paid out is litigated. The next lowest is 
with the banks; only 3 per cent. of their 
money paid out is contested. There are 
many coincidents with us in the fire insur- 
ance business. The most recent one that 
came under my notice was connected witk 
one of the largest jewelry houses in the 
country, with a store in two cities. Five 
years ago they burned out between Chrisi- 
mas and New Year’s, when they had a 
large stock of goods in. Three years ago 
their store in the other city burned up 
during that same week. Last week their 
store in the former city burned again. That 
is what you might call hard luck.’—Den- 
ver Republican. 





A Winter Pear. 





A good word may be spoken in favor 
of a fine winter pear, which gives us a 
really delicious fresh fruit at mid-winter. 
Other pears called “winter” varieties often 
keep only into November, or at longest to 
the middle of December, but these under 
good treatment, all through January. This 
is the Josephine de Malines, or as a cer- 
tain gardener calls it, ‘“Jo-Malines” for the 
sake of brevity. It must be gathered as 
late in autumn as wiil answer to escape 
frost, and kept in a well-aired apartment 
at a uniformly low temperature. Its light 
green color will remain until ripe, when it 
will assume a light yellow. It has the 
distinctive characteristic of a light spft 
salmon color at and around the core < 
the particular sweet and rich flavor md 
perfumed flesh give it a delicious character 
when well grown. This pear does not reach 
perfection in all situations. It needs high 
culture, it is of rather slender growth 
which is one reason that it is not more 
widely grown, nurserymen not choosing to 
offer the purchasers trees of feeble appear- 
ance, and purchasers wishing to plant large 
and stout ones. 

There are several other good pears com- 
monly rated as winter varieties, but which 
usually ripen nearly a month sooner un- 
less kept in a cold house, such as Winter 
Nelis, Lawrence, Jones, Columbia, Arem- 
berg and others. Some winter pears never 
ripen into a juicy melting character, but 
the Josephine de Malines is always fault- 
less in this respect.—Country Gentleman. 





There is a strong movement in Germany 
looking’“to the absolute and unconditional 
exclusion of American apples, and there 
is some reason to expect that it will ac 
complish its purpose. It is ostensibly de- 


signed to protect German orchards from 
American fruit pests, but its real animus 
is a desire to put a stop to American com- 
petition in the apple trade in that country. 
At present our apples are admitted into 


Germany under a system of inspection re- 


cently inaugurated, and of course they have 
to be all right in order to pass. 
no injustice in this system, but total exclu- 
sion would be unjust to American apple 
growers and would besides be a great dis- 


There is 








time I picked the first full crop of berries, 
so finally after much thought I concluded 


advantage to apple consumers in Germany. 
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send for a Free Bottle and to try it. [am quite prepared 
everything else has failed. 


DREADFUL 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 





Ifyousuffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Vertigo, etc., 1 
people that are afflicted, My Now Discovery, EPILEPTICIDK, will cure them, and all you are asked to do is t« 


FITS 


“Epilepsy 
Explained” 
Wlastrated Book, 
Price $i. 
Pamphlet on 
Epilepsy Free 
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have children or relatives that doso, or kno¥ 


to abide by the result. {thas cured thousands wher’ 


Please give name, postoffice and express address 
W. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, U.S.A 
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THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 
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pruning for Growth and 
Pruning for Fruit. 


Very much has been written upon the 
patter of pruning, yet it is surprising how 
irtle the average man knows about the ob- 
socts and effects of pruning. — If a plant, 
sine, sirub or tree is planted in the spring 
qpost people want to see as great results 
gs possible when the growing season ter- 
pinates. Hence they hesitate to cut back 
the growth already made to any great ex- 
tent. Tell them that the way to promote 
the freest, most luxuriant growth is to 
prune back thoroughly and they will look 
Yncredulous and very likely compromise by 
cutiing off less than half what you ad- 
ised. They think that the numerous 
buds that you advise them to remove, if 
Jeft to grow, would make so many more 
pranches to enlarge the top of a tree or 
¥o cover a trellis with a vine. They do 
realize that the increased vigor of 
growth caused by diverting the sap from 
eeveral buds upon last year’s growth to 
one strong bud, néar the base, will pro- 
mote a much ranker growth than if that 
gap were diffused among a half dozen or 
gozen buds, That such is a fact is well 
known by nurserymen and observing fruit- 
growers. If a young tree, or shrub, were 
growing too tall, or, if some branches were 
growing so rapidly as to threaten to de- 
gtroy the symmetry of the tree, the unin- 
gormed would, very likely, eut in those too 
vigorous branches severely, thinking there-, 
by to remedy the difficulty when the real 
effect would be to increase it. The true 
way to check their growth would be to let 
them alone or, at the most, to cut back 
but a few buds. 

Probably the pruning of no species of 
trees has been discussed more by fruit- 
growers than that of the pear and, espe- 
gially the dwarf pear. Growers naturally 
wish to produce, as soon as possible, a 
good sized tree, a tree capable of bearing 
a goodly burden of fruit and, at the same 
time, to bring them into fruitfulness as 
goon as practicable. Perhaps the better 
way would be to direct their efforts, for 
the first few years, to the growth of good, 
strong. healthy wood with fruit only a 
gecondary object. To that end most of the 
branches should be cut back, during the 
suspension of growth to a good, strong 
bud’ near the base of last year’s growth, 
If any of the branches are growing too 
rampantly, out of proportion to the others, 
do not cut them back so far and if others 
are making a weak growth, cut them back 
toa single bud. 

When a tree has attained a sufficient 
size to bear a good crop of fruit and still 
remains barren, there are two methods of 
procedure, either to suspend pruning en- 
tirely during suspension of growth and 
then to stop growth, early in June, by 
breaking off the terminal buds, or to prune 
as usual in winter and then break off the 
terminal buds in early June. This sum- 
‘mer pruning would check the growth of 
wood and the energy of the tree would 
probably be directed to the formation of 
ftuit buds. I have known some varieties 
of pears, when the new growth was cut 
hack early, to form fruit buds on the cur- 
ent year’s growth. Any check in growth 
fn vegetable organisms, from whatever 
kause, has a tendency to induce fruitful- 
fess / Any injury..to.a tree that threatens 
lits existence is pretty certain to throw it 
finto fruitfulness. The object and end of 
living organisms is to reproduce themselves 
jand it would almost seem that they are 
endowed with an instinct that leads them 
ito strive to attain that end and when 
‘threatened with a termination of existence, 
ito put forth unusual efforts to produce fruit 
and leave behind them seed to many times 
multiply themselves. In their earlier stages 
lof growth the leaf-bud and fruit-bud are 
identical in structure. If there be an abun- 
‘dant supply of sap the parts of the bud 
(may all be developed into leaves, but if 
ithe supply be restricted 2 portion of the 
interior leaves may be evolved into 
stamens, pistils and ova, the reproductive 
organs of the flower, and fruit follows. 
(Many devices have been employed to pro- 
Mote fruitfulness by checking growth, 
jsuch as cropping, seeding down to grass, 
girdling, root pruning, ete., but I believe 
that an intelligent practice of summer 
pruning may be profitably employed to a 
much greater extent than it ever has been. 
There is no sense or economy in being 
obliged to wait fifteen or twenty years for 
jan apple orchard to come into profitable 
‘bearing as has been many times the case 
‘and a pear orchard ought to begin to pay 
all expenses within five or six years after 
transplanting. I would recommend grow- 
ers of fruit, whether for market or for 
family supply, to experiment in different 
times and different methods of pruning in 
accordance with principles of vegetable 
physiology, not in the hap-hazard way that 
too much of the pruning is done. If you 
Cannot furnish yourself a good reason for 
cutting off any branch or twig you had 
ibetter let it remain, not go in and slash a 

ving tree or plant, right and left, just 
because you have been tgld that pruning 
4s an indispensable part of correct tree 
stowing and that you must do it or you are 
hot a genuine horticulturist. There is not 
@ branch of fruit growing less understood 
than the correct pruning of the tree or 
plant upon which fruit grows. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUIT CROPS. 


I assume that everyone who attempts to 
tow fruit understands the great import- 
nce of summer cultivation. Especially 
during the month of June should the cul- 
tivat © be kept in active operation. The 
trouble with many fruit-growers is that 
they plant more in spring than they can 
take proper care of during the summer and 
pene kinds, at least, if not all, are liable 
to be neglected. This is a fatal mistake. 

° matter what the fruit may be it can- 
Rot be made to pay unless it receives clean, 
Mellow culture through the season. There 
ra not a single species of fruit that will 
_— under neglect. Do readers of 

Teen's Fruit Grower realize how small 
a Proportion of the bulk and weight of 
ye come from the mineral ingredients 
o the soil, and how large a proportion 
" the atmosphere and from water? I 
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the “ These gases are absorbed through 
tion eaves and roots of growing vegeta- 
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moisture arising from the subsoil from es- 
caping into the atmosphere by evapora- 
tion and detain it in the neighborhood of 
the roots of growing vegetation where it 
may be appropriated and organized into 
fruit-bearing trees and plants and also into 
fruits. Now the fruit-grower should suf- 
fer nothing to interfere with the necessary 
cultivation of the soil. the coming month. 
If necessary, better buy more horses and 
cultivators and hire more men than neg- 
lect such indispensable means of success. 
Your fruit plantations may greatly need 
cultivation, although not a weed may be 
visible. Recent rains may have packed the 
surface and the sun baked it until it is 
nearly impervious to the atmosphere and 
forms capillaries conducting the moisture 
from below to the surface where it is 
evaporated. 


Stirring the soil promotes chemical ac- 
tion and the decomposition of compounds 
containing valuable plant-food. When the 
chemist, in his laboratory, wants to cause 
decomposition and recomposition of min- 
eral compounds, he stirs them vigorously 
and continuously until the result is 
achieved. Stirring the soil promotes free 
access of the atmosphere, with its compo- 
nent gases and other gases contain carbon 
and ammonia, and its lifeimparting energy. 
Presente of the atmosphere is essential to 
the life and activity of the roots; for the 
carrying on the vital operations of the 
plant, including the circulation of the sap; 
for the conservation of the moisture in the 
soil, in fact, for the grand process, of con- 
verting subjects of the mineral kingdom 
into vegetable organisms suited for food for 
animals and for man. I well remember 
the first real test that I made of the effi- 
cacy of frequent stirring of the soil, some- 
where over forty years ago. I was in the 
market garden business and planted, about 
mid-summer, a plat of cucumbers for 
pickles upon a southern slope, a dry sandy 
loam, about the driest spot on my farm. It 
was already quite dry and there followed 
a terrible summer drouth, one of the most 
severe I had ever known. Agricultural 
journals that I read had then begun to 
talk about the importance of frequent stir- 
ring of the soil to counteract the effects of 
drouth and I determined to test the theory 
on that pickle patch. It adjoined the door- 
yard and I saw that it was hoed every 
week until the vines covered the ground. 
It bore a good crop of pickles and, as I 
had no competitors in the market I could 
get for the pickles about all I had the 
cheek to ask. Other gardeners informed 
me that their pickle patches all dried up 
in the summer. * Four or five years later 
I made another test of the theory in anoth- 
er State. It was on my first plat of the 
old Wilson’s Albany strawberry. The 
soil was a light sand and soon after trans- 
planting the plants it came off very dry. 
I determined to again test the theory of 
supplying moisture by cultivation. I went 
through the rows with a cultivator as 
often as once a week, whether any weeds 
were visible, or not. It was very dry all 
through the season and vegetation, as a 
rule, suffered very much. But those plants 
grew finely, showed no effects of the drouth 
and next year bore me a fine crop of ber- 
ries. These tests convinced me of the efli- 
cacy of cultivation in preventing the nat- 
ural effects of drouth and thenceforth I 
adopted it as a rule of horticulture. I be- 
lieve that no one can make a thorough suc- 
cess of horticulture who disregards that 
principle. Frequent stirring of the soil not 
only destroys weeds—those robbers of 
plant-food and moisture, but it also puts 
-the soil in the best condition for produc- 
tion. 
THE EARLY WORM. 


This spring has been very favorable for 
early insect depredations. The remarkably 
warm March, with a mean temperature 12 
degrees higher than the average for March 
for 28 years, expanded the exterior wrap- 
pers of leaf-buds to such an extent that 
small larvae could crawl inside and com- 
mence feeding upon the folded interior 
leaves. Although the mean temperature 
for April was but 44 degrees, only equal 
to the average for April for 28 years, it 
was one degree warmer than the average 
for March and insects, protected by the 
leaves, survived and fed upon the tender 
foliage. On the 6th of May I visited an 
orchard in the suburbs of Rochester and 
was surprised to note the ravages. of two 
of the early wortns—the bud-worm and the 
apple-tree case-bearer, also called pistol 
case-bearer. The former has been many 
times referred to in this journal and is 
believed, by many orchardists to be the 
worst insect enemy with which fruit grow- 
ers have to contend. It winters in the 
larval form, in small cases near the buds 
and, with the first warm days of spring, 
will break ottt of its winter case, crawl 
into the interstices of the expanding leaves 
of the bud and eat through the tender 
folded interior leaves and there feed in se- 
curity beyond the reach of poisons. It not 
only works into leaf buds but also into 
fruit buds, feeding upoti the most tender, 
vital parts, the organs of reproduction. 


The pistol case-bearer is a very minute 
worm with a rough, black case the shape 
of a pistol upon its back, from which its 
head protrudes and feeds upon leaves and 
blossoms. Both of these insects were very 
numerous in the orchard that I visited, in 
fact, L thought that nearly half the buds 
were affected.. They. appear to dwell-:to- 
gether in perfect amity, feeding upon the 
same bud. Being concealed within the 
folded leaves they are very hard to reach 
‘with insecticides: Both Paris green and 
kerosene emulsion have been used upon 
them with partial, but not complete suc- 
cess because of the protection afforded by 
the leaves. I was expecting, from reports 
I had read in daily papers, to find the 
apple aphis very numerous but saw none. 
Whether they had made their appearance 
earlier and. been frozen, or had not visited 
‘this orchard, I am unable to say.—P. C. 
Reynolds. 





Free.—A Wonderful Shrub.— 
Cures Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that ‘Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a true specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urin- 
ary organs. A remarkable case-is that 
of Rev. A. ©. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, N. Y., as told in the New York 
World of recent date. He was cured by 
Alkavis, after, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in min and medicine, and was 
preparing to die. Similar testimony of 
extraordinary cures of Kidney and blad- 
der diseases of long standing, comes from 
many other stfferers, anc 1200 hospital 
cures have been recorded in 30 days. Up 
to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co., 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers. of Alkavis, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
-to “every reader of -GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who is 2 Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or. Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other afflictions due to itmpruper action. 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. All 
‘Sufferers are advised to send theit names 
and address to the company,.and receive. 


the Alkavis free, ‘To prove its wonderful 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


Luther Burbank and His Work. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


There are few persons interested in hor- 
ticulture who have not heard of Luther 
Burbank and his work. He has given 
to the world so many new fruits and those 
of such great value, besides many new 
flowers and a few vegetables that his name 
and fame are world-wide. 


He was born on a large farm near Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, March 7, 1849. He 
is therefore just past 49 years old, and is 
comparatively a young man. His father, 
who died some 25 years ago, was a paper 
manufacturer as well as a farmer. His 
mother lives with him at his home in Santa 
Rosa, California, aged 85 years. She be- 
longs to the Burpee family, a branch of 
which reside at Philadelphia and manages 
one of the largest and best seed estab- 
lishments in the world. We see that a 
love for horticulture is in the blood, for 
Burbank and Burpee are both famous in 
that line. His father and others of the 
Burbank family inclined to manufacturing 
pursuits. An uncle was superintendent of 
the Ames plow and spade works at Wor- 
cester, Mass., for over 50 years. 

Mr. Burbank once told me that he could 
not remember when he did-not love plants. 
He said that the first thing of the kind 
that impressed him was grieving over a 
eactus plant in a pot that fell and was 
smashed before he was able to talk. His 
parents gave him a liberal education, At 
18 years of age he went to the Ames works 
to learn pattern-making and wood-turning; 
but the dust and confinement of the shop 
was not agreeable to one who had his 
mother’s love of nature and outdoor work. 
After three years of this incongenial life 
he bought a smal] farm near Lunenburg, 
Mass., and “began experimenting with 
piant life,” to use his own words. Here 
he originated the Burbank potato and some 
other things of less note, and became in- 
spired with an ambition to follow the crea- 
tion of new varieties of useful fruits and 
other forms of plant life. The climate of 
New England not being suitable for many 
lines of experiment that he wished to fol- 
low, he moved to Santa Rosa, California, 
in the fall of 1875. Here he started a 
nursery in which the olive was one of the 
leading specialties. 

All the while he was carrying on experi- 
ments with varieties of fruits and flowers 
and growing seedlings from the results of 
these crosses. Finding there was too much 
to manage properly, he sold out the nur- 
sery business, that he might devote his at- 
tention solely to the origination of new va- 
rieties. 

At his home grounds of some ten acres 
in the city of Santa Rosa he has a large, 
modern greenhouse, in which much delicate 
work is done. Besides, he has a farm a 
few miles distant, near Sebastopol, where 
there are at present 18 acres closely cecu- 
pied with seedling experiments, and s»me 
30 acres for farm experiments. Ordinary 
visitors are not allowed in these grounds 
because Mr. Burbank’s time is too vala- 
able to be spent in mere talk, and that he 
wishes to have nothing given out to the 
public except as he thinks it wise to do it. 


On these grounds there were at one time 
80,000 seedling lilies. Mr. Burbank also 
originated a new race of gladiolus, which 
he sold out in all its varieties to an Hast- 
erm nurseryman.. More than a million 
seedlings were grown to obtain the stock. 
The iris, the calla and the rose have also 
come under the masterly hand of this hy- 
bridizer, and many choice kinds have been 
produced. The raspberry and blackberry 
have been most thoroughly experimented 
with. Crosses between these two species 
have been made, which was long thought 
an impossible thing. The same has been 
done with the walnuts and at least two 
very remarkable hybrids have been pro- 
duced. Several new chestnuts of the 
highest merit have also been created. New 
plums and quinces have been given: to the 
public, and they are already winning the 
highest praise. 

To produce these valuable variations 
from their griginal types, require not only 
the most extensive experiments in crossing 
the flowers, but in labeling, recording, sav- 
ing seeds, planting and growing to fruiting 
age, but it takes patience, patience! pa- 
tience!! No one who has never tried it ean 
have more than a slight conception of the 
industry, skill and patience that such work 
requires. After years of thought, planning, 
working and waiting one may only find 
that he is on the wrong track. There are 
others besides Mr. Burbank who have 
spent years of patient toil originating new 
fruits, and it is a lamentable fact that they 
have received very little for’ it all in the 
way of money and perhaps not very much 
sincere appreciation. This is not as it 
should be. Notable among these deserv- 
ing workers are Prof. T. V. Munson, of 
Texas, and Jacob Moore, of New York. 
Mr. Burbank has been quite successful in 
selling his productions and is financially 
prosperous. But above all other sources of 
satisfaction to him is these two thoughts: 
that he is adding to the material prosperity 
of the world, and putting into the hands of 
his fellow horticulturists varieties of fruits 
and flowers that shall be a delight to them 
and to millions who shail come after them. 


PRUNING AT PLANTING TIME. 


There is one thing that all tree planters 
should give special attention that is often 
neglected; this is to properly prune the 
trees or plants when they are set out. If 
this has not been done at the proper time 
it should be done without further delay. 
Some persons cut back before setting, but 
my experience teaches me to do it just 
afterwards. When the tree is in its per- 
manent position one can more easily de- 
cide which branches to leave and which 
to cut back or to cut entirely away than 
before. 

There are two prime reasons or funda- 
mental principles to be observed in prun- 
ing young trees or plants, at time of set- 
ting; to assist them in starting growth, 
and to give shape to the future tree, bush 
or vine, 


PRUNING TO SAVE EVAPORATION. 


| 

Regarding the first, it may be well to 
briefly discttss the physiological reasons for 
prutting at planting time. It is too well 
known to be disputed that transplanting 
is a shock to any plant or tree, and that 
the less the roots are disturbed the less 
danger is there of death or checkage of 
growth. The delicaté rootlets that are ever 
ready to absorb moisture from the soil to 
supply the needs of the tree are necessarily 
cut or torn away by the operation of dig- 
ging. It, therefore, becomes necessary for 
the tree to make new rootlets before the 
functions of the tree can be complete. 
Evaporation from the branches is going on 
in a limited degree during the dormant 
stage, except when the air is very moist. 
Therefore it is necessaty to reduce the 
evaporatifig surface by cutting away o 
part of the top. This is prufiing. It will 
lessen the draft tpon the root system. It 
must be undefstood that almost every 
atom of moisture that passes into the cir- 
culation of the entire vegetable structure 
is absorbed by tender spongioles at the 
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ends of the rootlets. 
There is considerable variation in the re- 
quirements for woisture of different kinds 
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of trees and plants and their ability to 
withstand the lack of it. Hence, we see, 


that all need not and should not be pruned |. 


alike at planting time. The stone fruits 
are much less able to endure the vicissi- 
tudes of transplanting than the pomaceéous 
fruits. We should, therefore, prune back 
peach, plum and cherry trees mttch more 
severely at time of setting than apple, pear 
and quince trees. It has been my own 
practice to trim peach trees to bare sticks 
about two feet high. This might seem too 
severe, but it does them good. They will 
start off to grow much better than if the 
tops are left untouched or but moderately 
cut back. I have tested it repeatedly by 
leaving a few trees uncut. It is the com- 
mon practice of the great commercial orch- 
ardists. It is well to head baek in some 
degree all trees and other things at plant- 
ing time to give them a fair chance to 
start off vigorously. 
PRUNING FOR SHAPH. 


Pruning for shape is quite another mat- 
ter. The ideal of the future tree or plant 
should be in the mind of the planter when 
he proceeds to use his knife at the begin- 
ning of its life. For an orchard tree a 
central stem with branches coming out at 
intervals on all sides is best in nearly all 
cases. The very common practice of head- 
ing them so that there is a cluster of 
branches all at one place is very undesir- 
able, to my notion. It causes them to split 
apart in many cases when loaded with 
fruit, 

Heading low is the tule in the Western 
States and is becoming more popular east- 
ward. It makes a difference as to what is 
the habit of the kind of fruit tree being 
handled. Peaches should be lower than 
apples. Then, there are great variations 
in the habits of the different varieties. A 
tall growing pear tree like the Kieffer 
should be headed very low, and a Rhode 
Island Greening apple tree should be 
headed high, because its branches are very 
spreading. An Abundance plum tree which 
grows towards the sky should be headed 
much lower than a drooping Burbank. 

In every case it needs common sense 
and careful thought to prune trees or any- 
thing else at planting time, and so all aleng 
their life time. But if the above ideas are 
given due consideration there will be many 
common faults easily avoided. 

P. S—aAII well. Peaches not all killed 
here. First crate of strawberries left here 
yesterday, May 3d.—H. HB. Van Deman, 
Parksley, Va. 





Watts, the Painter. 


George Frederick Watts is, among all 
our living masters of painting, the only ab- 
solutely self taught one. Barly in his life 
—he was born in 1818—having an especial 
bent toward the plastic art, he entered the 
studio of William Behnes, the celebrated 
but unfortunate sculptor. Here he 
watched, but was never taught, as has 
been erroneously stated more than ofice. 
He visited no painter’s studio or atelier, 
but taught himself everything.—London 
Standard. 





Western Forest Fires. 


It is not generally known, says John 
Muir in The Atlantic, that, notwith- 
standing the immense quantities of tim- 
ber cut every year for foreign and home 
markets and miners, from five to ten times 
as much is destroyed as is used, chiefly by 
running forest fires that only the Federal 
Government can stop. Travelers through 
the West in summer are not likely to for- 
get the fite works displayed along the va- 
rious railway tracks. Thoreau, when con- 
templating the destruction of the forests 
on the east side of the continent, said that 
goon the country would be so bald that 
man would have to grow whiskers-to hide 
its nakedness, but he thanked God that at 
least the sky was safe. Had he gone 
West he would have found out that the 
sky was not safe, for all through the sum- 
mer months, over most of the mountain 
regions, the smoke of mill and forest fires 
is so thick and black that no sunbeam can 
pierce it. The whole sky, with clouds, 
sun, moon and stars, is simply blotted out. 
There is no real sky and no scenery. Not 
a mountain is left in the landscape; at 
least none is in sight from the lowlands, 
and they all might as well be on the moon 
as far as scenery is concerned. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: I would advise the readers of 
“Green’s Fruit Grower’ not to buy any 
plants of the “Beautiful (?) Salmonberry,” 
the “Oregon Evergreen Blackberry,” the 
“Hirst and Best Raspberry” and several 
other worthless novelties in berries that 
are very highly praised in the catalogues 
of certain parties in Ohio. 

The writer has tested the above men- 
tioned, also several varieties of strawberry 
from the same parties, all of which were 
either worthless sorts, not true to name or 
badly mixed. Complaints were made to 
them, but no reply has been received.— 
B. 1. TB % 





A GREAT CARRIAGE CONCERN. 


——__—— 


Works of the Elkhart Carriage and Harness 
Manufactaring Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


The business methods of the Elkhart Car- 
riage and Harness Manufacturing Company 
have built up an immense businéss during the 
last 25 years, requiring the large factories 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


a 


The method of selling carriages, wagons and 
harnesses directly to the users at factory 
prices, saves a t deal of the cost of ine 
article, and by doing a strictly cash or C. O. 

business thé concern is not obliged to 
overcharge one customer to make up -losses 
on another one. The Itberal plan of the com- 
pany includes shipment of goods anywhere 
for examination, and if they should be un- 


satisfactory in any way ther. are returned 
and the company pays the freight both ways. 
The illustrated ee g which they send 
free is up-to-date, and the prices are remark- 
ably low. The comeeny has an enviable rep- 
utation for liberal dealing and reliability. 





Overloaded 
Was the head line of Letiox» Sprayer Co.’s 
large advertisement on last page of Fruit 
Grower. It must have been a good adver- 
tisement—any way ft iy es so that in a short 
time the Lenox found themselves over- 
loaded :with ers and unable to fill them 
promptly, and on e aceount of our 
subscribers 3g out of patience and with rea- 
son. We are pl to learn, however, that 
this firm are getting caught up with their 
work and ~ $ @re LOW being filled 


Personal Experience of Luther 
Burbank as an Originator 
of New Fruits. 


Santa Rosa, Cal., May 4, 1898. 
Mr, Jacob Moore: 


Dear Sir.—In response to yours of April 
20th I will say that I too have been robbed 
and swindled out of my best work by 
name thieves, plant thieves and in various 
ways too well known to the originator. 
After all my years of very extensive ex- 
perience in the work, my special advan- 
tages of soil, climate, knowledge of the 
work and above all my character and 
standing as an originator, patience is at 
last exhausted and except to complete 
some of the plant developments now well 
under way and the pursuit of a few special 
scientific lines shall quit the work at once 
and forever. Those plants now well de- 
veloped towards completion will be dis- 
posed of at my own convenience and in my 
own way. 

It would be startling to the horticultural 
public if they knew the amount of pirating, 
thieving and wholesale robbery which the 
originator is obliged to submit to without 
redress. A plant which has cost thousands 
of dollars in coin and years of intensest 
labor and care and which is of priceless 
value to humanity may now be stolen with 
perfect impunity by any sneaking rascal. 
Better might the banker or the jeweler 
place their wares around promiscuously on 
a ten-acre lot than for an originator to 
possess plants of value, for he has abso- 
lutely no protection from the law and no 
encouragement to continue in the work 
even for the sake of humanity for the pi- 
rates often steal the poorest of its kind 
and laud it to the skies simply because it 
is in their possession, thus defrauding and 
deceiving the planter and defaming the 
good name of the originator. The above re« 
fers to pirates only, for I sincerely believe 
that no business men in the world are more 
honorable than nursery men and florists as 
a class. 

Many times have I named a new fruit 
or flower and before a stock could be pro- 
duced some horticultural pirate had either 
appropriated the name, using it on somé 
ald, well-known or inferior variety or 
stealing the plant and introducing it as 
their own, or offering a big stock as soon 
as the originator commences to advertise 
the new variety. Only last season a now 
defunct concern which used to do business 
at Short Hills, New Jersey, have through 
their receiver, the lawyers and others, 
after having taken one of my productions 
to introduce on commission, which. had 
cost many thousand dollars and years of 
priceless time, demanded $347.00 for care 
of plants which had been sent them by ex- 
press prepaid, also demanding great haste 
in their removal otherwise ‘“‘they would be 
sold at auction.” By great sacrifice they: 
were placed in other hands and a few 
weeks ago the “receiver” for said defunct 
concern offered to settle his claim for care 
of the plants for $250.00 if paid at. once. 
In order to put a stop to the whole infernal 
business the claim was paid and imme- 
diately another party who was allowed to 
appropriate a large portion of the plants 
while under the “‘care’” of the concern 
offers me before a single plant had been 
sent out fifty thousand of my own plants. 
Thus the years of cate, skill, labor and 
thousands of dollars earned by my own 
brain and hands in other lines of work was 
sacrificed to these unprincipled piratical 
robbers and thieves. 

This is only a sample of the harassing 
troubles which the plant originator is. con- 
stantly called to meet, and though the 
world may be greatly benefited by the 
work of the patient, self-sacrificing orig- 
inator it cannot long be continued under 
present Conditions even by those best 
equipped in every respect.—Luther, Bur- 
bank. 

(Note:. This letter refers to efforts of 
Jacob Moore and others to seeure proetec- 
tion to the originators of new fruits, so 
that they cannot. be ‘stolen. or otherwise 
misappropriated. These efforts have thus 
far been met with coolness by .-editors, 
nurserymen and legislators. It would seem 
that the time has come for offering greater 
encouragement to originators.of new fruits, 
If not the work will languish. Jacob Moore 
is preparing an article on. this subject for 
Green’s Fruit Grower.—Editor G. F. G.) 





Orchard Planting. 


ee 


Editor of the Fruit Grower: 


Respected Friend: ‘The article, “How 
the Orchard Was Set: Out,” in March 
number of Green’s Fruit Grower called to 
mind what I read ‘forty years ago (though 
not a parallel case). A retired sea cap- 
tain located on a farm near Boston, Mass., 
bought a great number of apple trees to 
plant an orchard.: One morning, just ‘be- 
fore going to the city on some business: he 
told his hired man to plant apple treés 
that day. 

The man went faithfully to: work: he 


| dug wide and deep holes, then took a 


wheelbarrow and wheeled in a large quan- 
tity of stones and covered them with the 
soil to a proper depth for the trees to grow 
in and nicely set two trees, the best he 
could do during the day. When the c¢ap- 
tain came at night and found only “two 
trees planted, he discharged the man and 
hired another who planted the trees in the 
usual way. 

The time of the writing about that orch- 
ard was ninety years after it was planted 
and the two trees that had the stones tn- 
der them were very large and thrifty and 
bore plenty of good fruit, all of the other 
trees in the orchard had been dead many 
years. Can atiy reader of the Fruit 
Grower tell us the reason of the difference, 
I wish I knew how many years those two 
apple trees lived. 

Now is the time for farmers to prepare 
for planting fruit trees and bushes, and 
where is the best location for them? 

My observations on orchards in several 
counties in the State of New York teach 
me that the best location for the growth 
of the trees and the fruit is on the lower 
half of side hills, facing the east and south- 
east, and the level land or plateaus on the 


1 hills are the poorest. for the growth of 


trees and fruit. Can any fruit grower give 
us the reason why? 

I have seen a great many acres of land 
‘on side hills in Onondaga, Oneida, Madi- 
son and Cortland Oounties that don’t pay 
‘the farmers for ploughing, in fact most of 
such land catinot be ploughed, but could be 
thadé to pay big interest, if chestnut, but- 
ternut and the different kinds of walnut 
trees were platted there. The time is not 
far distant when land with good forest 


tillable land. Wise men who own farms 


and waste places. I am disappointed be- 


 gatise so few: people follow the fashion of 


growing attractive and valuable fruits on 
the lawn, such as the quince, mulberry, 
tree cranberry, buffalo berry, dwarf june- 
berry, dwarf cherry and Japanese plum. 
They are hardy and well adaptéd to this 
Northern climate, combining the ornamen- 
tal with the useful. All know what’ the 
quince is good for, but the stipply does not 





_in_blossom and wh 


equal the demand. It is one of the most 


n laden with the golden. 


‘for silk. 


-has large, yellow flowers. 


trees on it will be more valuable than’ 


will. soon be: planting trees, that grow ‘ntits |: 
and valuable wood for timber, on rough’ 
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hued fruit, a charming sight on the lawn. 
The mulberry can be grown for fruit, orna- 
ment, hedges and small timber, as well as 
I have seen it growing on the 
cold, bleak hills of Stockbridge, Madison 
County, N. Y., and helped prepare the 
silk worm cocoons for spinning. The mul- 
berry is a continuous and bountiful bearer, 
for nearly four months, of fruit that is 
excellent for dessert, jellies and preserves. 
The cranberry tree is .very easily culti- 
vated; will grow from cuttings. The fo-, 
liage, flowers and scarlet fruit are very 
showy and handsome and ought to be 
grown in every farmer’s dooryard. The 
dwarf juneberry yields an abundance of 
delicious fruit resembling the huckleberry; 
every boy and girl on the farm would be 
delighted to see it growing. The dwarf 
cherry is another beautiful shtub on the 
lawn; its blossoms look like graceful 
plumes, which gladdens the hearts of the 
children; the fruit ripens early in August, 
very juicy and pleasant to the taste. The 
Japanese olive plum is a low shrub that 
It is charming 
to the eye to see its oblong, bright red 
fruit covered with minute, white dots 
when it ripens in July. 

Is it not strange that so few people grow 
gooseberries, when there are so many ex- 
cellent kinds that can be easily grown and 
made to yield 175 bushels to the acre? 

There ig the currant, sour yet so good to 
eat uncooked, when ripe, with sugar. The 
jell is very valuable in sickness, especially 
in cages of fever. Yes, currants are health- 
ful and there are. larger kinds than I knew 
. when a ‘boy. The demand for them is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the supply. 
‘They, are easily grown and with proper 
culture can be made to yield 300 bushels 
to the acre. Now is the time to order cur- 
rant cuttings to set this spring. They can 
be grown in tree form or that of.a bush 
as ohne may choose. If the farmers and 


a few blackberry bushes they will find it 
very profitable and get far better fruit 
than their wives and children can by 
clambering over the hills to pick sour, 
small specimens. 

I am told that a blackberry field can be 
made to yield more than a hundred bushels 
of berries on an acre every year, for many 
years. 

There.is no danger of any one’s growing 
too much of the different varieties of fruit 
for pleasure, health and profit. 

Chemists and medical men are advising 
the people to eat more fruit and less meat 
with their bread to prevent and cure dis- 
eases.—E. C. Crosmon, Cortland Co., N. Y. 





More Tillable Acres, 


Now that conditions have so changed as 
to bring the. prices of all kinds of farm 
products once more. to the point where 
their production leaves a handsome miar- 
gin of profit, the genuine business farm is 
confronted with the solution of the prob- 
lem of ‘an increasing of producing acres. 
There are several well known ways of in- 
creasing the amount of arable farm. First, 
by direct purchase of adjacent -lands, 
which is often difficult because owners do 
not wish to sell; often inconvenient - be- 
cause of the extra cash outlay required, 
‘ete. Second, by clearing off. a portion of 
the timbered land and bringing it under 
‘the plow. This is objectionable because of 
the vast amount of labor required, and ‘be- 
cause new wild land has to be cultivated 
several seasons before it becomes profit- 
able. The third and most advantageous 


farm is’ by draining all wet, low and boggy 
land and putting it into condition for the 
plow. On looking over the country it will 
be found that on nearly every farm there 
is a quantity of land that might be utilized 
for growing crops if it were but drained. 
It is also 4 well known fact that the rich- 
est, most productive land on any farm or 
in any section, is the, reclaimed swamp 
land. .Therefore, it would seem that this 
method of increasing the arable land of 
the farm would not only be the cheapest 
‘but in every way the best. Farther than 
this, it has been proven by both experi- 
ment and actual test, that fully fifty per 
cent. of all the land now under cultiva- 
tion may be greatly increased in produc- 
tion and value by being properly drained. 
If by simple act of putting in a few drains 
‘(more or less as may be required) the pro- 
ductions of a given area of land may be 
‘considerably increased; does this not 
amount practically to an increase in acres, 
and is it not better or as good as any way? 
There are great differences of opinion as 
to what constitutes a drain: A drawn fur- 
row is not a drain; an open ditch, no mat- 
‘ter of what width or depth is not a drain; 
a layer of stone, coke, pails, wooden boxes, 
etc., in the earth do not constitute a drain. 
Why? Because upon trial it has been 
found that they cannot be lain with the 
regularity necessary to a perfect and quick 
acting drain; because all wood decays when 
placed in the earth where the air - will 
not reach it, and no drain is a good one 
‘which will not admit air freely and because 
all such drains as these will fill up, clog 
and become inactive. What then consti- 
tutes a good drain? This: An opening or 
channel through the ground at what has 
‘been determined by experience to be the 
best depth, having an aperture of sufficient 
size to quickly carry off all surplus water 
and admit the air; laid or placed at such 
an angle or fall as: to carry off water 
without its acquiring momentum or force; 
‘composed of some hard, indestructible ma- 
terial that will not be infilueneed or broken 
‘down by the action of the elements in the 
soil; it should be round, cylindrical in form 
so as to afford an angle of resistance at 
every point, to withdraw the pressure of 
the soil and it should be sold at a reasen- 
ahle price. 


So far as we know there is but one arti- 
cle that exactly fits all these requirements, 
and that is the Jackson Round Drain Tile 
of commerce. A very superior article of 
this kind in vatious sizes can be had from 
John H. Jackson, of Albany, N. Y. He 
will also be able to supply you with inter- 
esting matter on farm drainage Write 
him and mention this paper. 


gardeners would plant and cultivate well | 


and practical method of increasing~ the } 


New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station—Bulietins 127-128. 


Fruit growers who desire to keep posted 
upon varieties will be interested in Bul- 
letins 127 and 128 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Geneva). In 
these bulletins comparison is made of the 
varieties of strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries grown in the 
Station garden during 1897. New varieties 
are specially noted and conclusions are 
given as to the berries best fitted for home, 
market and fancy growing as well as data 
relating to earliness, hardiness and yield. 
A request addressed to the Station will se- 
cure the bulletin. 





Disparity. 


oe 


“Miss .Wellalong refused an offer of, 
marriage from a rich man last week? That 
beats me. ,She can’t afford to wait much 
longer. She’s 49 if she’s a day.” 

“T know it. She was frank enough, 
though, to tell the man who wanted to 
marry her that she feared the disparity 
between their ages was too great.” 
“That’s still more astonishing. How éld 
was he?’ 

“Kighty-seven.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


LADIES READ! 


CURED BY Another 


1 Marvelous Cure. 
miu) Saved My Life. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Company, Chicago. , 
Dear Sirs: I cannot help writing to you to express } 
my thanks for curing me by your wonderful remedy, ; 
“5 DROPS.” It has been a great blessing to me an 
I cannot praise it too high and am recommending it to | 
all my friends, Formorethan 20 years I have © 
suffered ugonies with Brain, Lung, Kidney ' 
and Nérvous Trouble, Billiousness and ° 
Chille, Fifteen yea:s ago I was all broken down 








have suffered many diséases. Three years ago I was | 
married and my health grew gradually worse, and ; 
falling of the womb followed. I becanie so weak 
that my folks thought I was going to die, and had no 
hope of my recovery. I have doctored everywhere . 
and could not even obtain relief. I came home last 
October because we knew I was very near my grave, 
and that I conid hot live many days longer, but by ; 
God's gfeat {essing an old friend of ours sent us his | 
paper telling us what “SDROPS” would do, My aged , 
mother sent for.a bottle, and after I had taken one , 
dose I wanted to give up I was so weak; but mother ; 
kept giving ittome. When I had taken the fifth 
dose I was greatly relieved, and in a week l was re- 
— my health back. Now’ Ecan dance, ran 
an 
— 
oranother, Now, Lcan ever repay you ‘for what 
ge havedoneforme. The Rheumatism, Piles, ; 
rain Trouble, and all old diseases of over 
20 years have miracuiously left me, I can- 
not praise your “5 DROPS” enough. I will never be ; 
without it, because it saved my life. It has also 
cured a friend of mine of Rheumatism of two years 
standing. My friends are surprised to see me enjoy- 
ing myself. . tel}. them of your, wonderful medicine 
that has cuted me.~ I-am widety known in Omaha. 
My parents want to-express their thanks to you for: 
curing their belovéd daughter. God be with you 
- always—that te my prayer for you. I remain, yours 
in Christ, Mrs. S. E. Wiklund, 3824 No. 16th St., Oma- 
ha, Neb., Maréh 24, 98 


ralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Sleéplessness, Nérvousness, Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headachés, Heart Weakness, 
La Grippe, Creeping Numbness. 

Ma thousands of similar letters re- 
ceived. The merits of “5 DROPS” is undisputed 
with.those who have tried-it.. Large bottles of “5 
DROPS” (300 doses), $1.00; 3 bottles, $2.50. Agents © 
wanted in new territory. Write us to-day. 

SWANSUN RHEUMATIC CURE CO.. 
167-169 Dearborn St., Chicago, DL 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





KNAPSACK SPRAY PUMP... BUCKET SPRAY PUMP. 
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F. E MYERS & BRO, ASHLAND, OHIO) 


TMAN 


LAT! FENCE, 





than Iron. 


for enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yatds. 

School Grounds, etc, Catalogue and circulars sent FREE. 

HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 
or277 Broadway New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


E: DON'T BE HARD UP yWecrn0. 
fj Geuts & Ladies at home or craveling, taking orders, 
a using and selling Prof.Gray’s Platers. Pla 


Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicyoles and 
NN metal goods. N 
x ag see aippia ‘ 
new 
feraish ores aud fornia FRIES 


we = tae Testima ials, sa oa etc., FREE 
. nials, sam is a 
eS <7 Co. PLATING WOKKS, 2, CLACLANATI, @ 


Ke9 OLD GLORY rincty woven sit saage 





; ee OC. DY Mail ;3 for 10c. ; 30c. doz. ; 100 for 
~ $2," Gteatecller for holidays and fairs. 


om > 
| L. B. Cushman, 34 Oliver 8t., Boston, Mass, 











$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 


We want a_reliable and trustworthy. man to represent. us ih every state and counts 
east of the Mississtppi and north of the Ohio river: f 
pay weekly. Take advantage of this-offer while it lasts. Address, is 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit: Grower. 
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MANY A PROSPEROUS MAN 
WILL TELL YOU HE OWES 
| HISGOOD FORTUNE 
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The Persimmon. 


¢ 


Along with other new and valuable fruits 
introduced in the United States from Japan 
in recent years, the persimmon is worthy 
of notice. There are quite a number of 
varieties, all of fine quality, and ripening 
perfectly without frost. But they are suc 
cessful only at the South, the trees not be- 
ing hardy enough to endure the winters at 
the North. 

Interest having been awakened on the 
subject, it has been found that there are a 
mumber of varieties of the American per 
simmon—which, of course, is perfectly 
hardy—bearing fruit that ripens without 
frost and is of fine quality. Judge Samuel 
Miller, of Montgomery County, Missouri, 
e life-long horticulturist, has given much 
attention to the subject, and by diligent 
search has obtained six varieties of this 
class, differing in size, time of ripening, 
etc., and that are at least as fine in quality 
as the Japanese varieties. He has planted 
many seeds and raised the young trees, 
and he gives it as the result of his ex- 
perience that a persimmon tree will usually 
produce fruit in six years from the seed. 
Of course a tree of suitable size when 
transplanted—four or five feet high—would 
produce fruit in less time than this after 
being planted and properly cared for. 

This brings to mind the article written 
by the late Professor Asa Gray, the emi- 
nent botanist, in the old “Horticulturist” 
years ago, under the heading: “If Our 
Civilization Had Oome from the ;West;” 
showing how different would have been 
our list of improved and cultivated fruits, 
jn such case, from what we have now. 
Fine persimmons is one of those enumer- 
ated by Prof. Gray. Doubtless Judge Mil- 
ler read that article and was thereby in- 
duced to turn his attention to this fruit 
in the cultivation of which he has been so 
successful. 

It may be added that, as with the hick- 
ory and some other trees, the ordinary 
methods of cleft grafting, whip grafting, 
etc., would probably be uncertain with the 
persimmon, and that some of the other 
methods, saddle grafting or side grafting, 
would be more successful. Side grafting, 
which we described in these columns, 
April 1, 1897, seems well adapted to the 
peach, so difficult to graft by the ordinary 
methods. 








Cranberries in Alaska. 





To those who have not familiarized them- 
selves with the territory, it may seem 
strange that Alaska should furnish any 

- ‘of the concomitants of a Thanksgiving din- 
ner, least of all that delectable dish known 
as cranberry sauce. Yet such was the 
unique feature of‘a dinner given quite re- 
cently in Sun Francisco, the berries being 
brought all the way-down from Alaska. 
Although inferior in size, they were de 
elared equal to, if not superior in flavor to 
those of the Eastern variety. 





Many thousand pounds are “sent below” 
yearly and the trade has assumed such 
proportions of late as to be quite a feature 
of commercial importance. The berries be- 
ing brought in by the Indians are sold to 
the white traders and shipped by them. 
The most disagreeable feature in the pick- 
ing is the swarms of mosquitoes which in- 
fest the swamps—mosquitoes indeed, blood- 
thirsty as were ever found within the 
bounds of civilization. 

Never until I was compelled to beat a 
hasty retreat, almost maddened with pain 
from a furious onslaught of these fero- 
cious pests did I realize there might be 
some truth in the stories that Bruin him- 
self had succumbed more than once to these 
attacks. Gladly, willingly, did I recom- 
pense the little Indian children when they 
came to me laughingly, with a “cultus 
potlatch” (free gift) of a quart of berries, 
for I myself had retired after over an 
hour’s work with but a small tinful, the 
time being spent in alternately beating the 
air and then-picking up the few berries 
I had so laboriously gathered. 

With the increasing growth of the ter- 
ritory of Alaska and a corresponding re- 
duction in the rates of transportation, 
Bastern dealers may yet meet a formidable 
rival, although in possession of not only a 
“perpetual corner,” but a monopoly of the 

rket in this line. 
“or. of those on the Pacific Coast real- 
ize with the advent of Thanksgiving day 
and its numerous heralds in the form of 
barrel upon barrel of cranberries, that 
they are’ brought almost entirely, if not 
wholly, across the continent. im ; 

As there is but one cranberry farm 

or hte the coast, in Washington, where 
there are thousands of thousands of acres, 
lying idle and suitable for this very pur- 
pose. It has as yet not proven 4 profitable 
investment, being merely an experimental 
farm, the enormous yield in the Kast, and 
the prevailing freight rates enabling East- 
ern shippers to lay the berries in San 
Francisco at an average retail rate of 12% 
cents per quart. This berry is not so easy 
of cultivation as some would imagine, re 
quiring almost constant care and super 
vision. The. peat bog must be free from 
all clay, and the soil underneath kept moist 
by means of a sprinkling of sand on the 
ground, which also serves to choke out 
grass, The insect called the firebug must 
also be “choked out,” and although a cold 
climate is necessary, frost must be con- 
stantly guarded against, and the patch 
flooded to prevent such a catastrophe. 
The cranberry was first discovered in the. 
neighborhood of Cape Cod, where many of 
thes marshes for a long period considered 
worthless, are now utilized. The same suc- 
cess was met with in New Jersey, one 
thousand acres being planted to them, 
while from Wisconsin and Indiana, thou- 
sands of barrels wend their way westward 
annually. “Westward, the Star of Em- 
pire Takes its Way.” Shall Alaska be 
next to enter the field ?—Haida. 











CONSUMPTION, THE 
CURSE OF CENTURIES, 
ANNIHILATED AT LAST. 





The “Dr. Slocum System” the Most Marvelous 
Discovery of the Age 





Cruel Coughs, Consumption, 
and Other 


Catarrh, La Grippe 
Lung Troubles Conquered. 





By Special Arrangement, Three Free Bottles of this Wonderful Treat- 
ment to all “Green’s Fruit Grower” Readers for the Asking. 


















NO ONE SHOULD MISS 
THIS GLORIOUS 
CHANCE, 


REMEMBER, the (8) 
free bottles will be sent 
to all who suffer; and re- 
member also, that the 
Doctor Slocum System is 
the unconquered foe of 
Consumption, and the 
greatest discovery of 
this wonderful age of 
Progress. 






if N-Si1 


THE SLOCUM SYSTEM IS MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT 
SCIENCE BY THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN, 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—All readers of Green's Frurr Grower anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor Slocum 
System, as represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials 
etc., by sending full address to Doctor T. A. Slocum, the Slocum Building, New York City. This is 


a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made 


Treatment, and should be accepted at once by all sufferers. Wher writing the Dootor, please 
mention GREEN’s Fruit GROWER, and greatly oblidge. 
Pleas2 mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Sfock, 


nearly every injurious insect that is not 


to be inaccessible to insecticides, can be 
destroyed. Those 


drawn around, 


ing the day or night to feed upon the 
to swallow more or less of the poison. 


deaux mixture, and i{ is very fortunate 
that this fungicide and the leading insecti- 


Michigan Fruit Prospects. 





Dear Sir: 
& report of the prospective fruit crop by 
any of your interested readers I take the 
liberty to furnish you with a: short report 
of Shiawassee County, Mich. Peaches, 
pears and cherries in full bloom and over- 
laden. Fine prospect for apples too. 
Plums bore heavily last year, very few 
scattered blossoms this season. Japan 
plums very full, All kinds of berries give 
a fine promise, Pears include all varieties, 
fall and winter pears, also the other fruits. 
—Agnes Freeman. 





Prompt Attention to Insects and 
Diseases of Fruit. 





Bternal vigilance is‘ the price of good 
fruits, Says Platt ©. Reynolds, in New 
York Tribune. Fruit growers in this coun- 
try are rapidly learning the truth of this. 
Last season afforded a striking illustration 
of the importance of timely application of 
effectual preventives of diseases and de- 
struction of insects attacking fruits, Some 
of our more enterprising fruit-growers 
have adopted the practice of fighting in- 
sects and fungus diseases every year, as 2 
part of a regular system of fruit culture 
without waiting until the enemy has ap- 
peared and gained possession. They are 
aware that if they wait until the season 
has proved favorable for the growth of 
fungi, it will be too late to apply prevent- 
ives effectually. Fungicides must be ap- 
plied before the germs have Started into 
growth, or they will not destroy them. 

To have spraying prove of the highest 
utility, it is necessary to begin with both 
insecticides and fungicides, with the swell- 
ing of the buds, and repeat the operation 
three or four times during the season 
There are quite a number of insects that 
pass the winter in their pupa cases on the 
branches of the trees near’ the buds, and 
when a few warm days of spring appear 
leave their cases and, crawling into the 
swelling buds, begin devouring the tender 
leaves or blossoms. Among these early 
insects are the bud worms, at least five 
species of leaf-rollers, crumplers, folders, 
tyers and sewers, the white-marked tus- 
sock moth, the apple tree (or pistol) case- 
bearer, and these are very soon followed 
by the tent caterpillar and the canker- 
worm. Then come along, after the blos- 
soms fall, the coddling moth (the prime 
cause of wormy apples), and a successiom 
of other insects through the season. 
hen we consider the great 
species of insects that +r cece 2 
every summer, determined to subsist upon 
the roots, trunks, branches, bark, leaves or 
fruits qf fruit trees, we marvel that any 
fruit can be left, to compensate the 
arduous tiller of the soil, and, in 
fact, there is but little "good 
sound fruit left unless those insects are 
met at the very threshold and fought until 
the fruit is matured. In neighborhoods 
where but little fruit is grown the enemies 
are not so numerous in proportion as 
where their appropriate food is more 
abundant, but there are enough every- 
where to do much damage. Where insects 
or parasitic fungi feed upon the foliage 
and not upon the fruit they still do the 
latter a great deal of injury, by checking 
the flow of sap and preventing full de 
velopment of fruit. The leaves are both 
lungs and stomach, hence healthy leaves 
are essential] to healthy fruit, The fruit 
may appear fair exteriorly but will have 
hard, woody sections interiorly, especial- 
ly around the core. It is impossible to 
raise perfect fruit on trees with leaves 
covered with fungus or riddled by insects, 
Fortunately, the fruit-grower is not 
obliged to apply a separate preventive or 
remedy for every species of insect or fungi 
that infest his fruits or trees. There are 
two insecticides that, intelligently applied, 
will destroy nearly, or quite, every insect 
that can be reached by them. Most of the 
insects injurious to fruits take their food 
by biting and chewing it. These can be 
poisoned by Paris green or some other 
of the arsenite. A few species, 
aphides or lice, take their food in 
a liquid form, by inserting their beaks 
into leaf or bark and sucking the gap. 
These can be destroyed by external appli- 
cation of a liquid that will close pores and 
suffocate them. Kerosene emulsion is the 
insecticide most commonly used to spray 
this class of insects. By timely and thor- 
ough application of these two insecticides 


protected by scales, webs or nests, so ag 


insects that protect 
themselves with a covering of leaves 
leaf rollers, ete., are 
rather difficult to reach with the insecti- 
cides, but, inasmuch as most of them go 
forth from their covering some time dur- 


leaves, there is a chance for many of them 


The most common fungicide is the Bor- 


cide (Paris green) can be mixed and ap- 
plied at the same time. This will save a 
great deal of work, and in ordinary sea- 
sons, three or four thorough sprayings 
will protect against both fungi and insects, 
Where heavy, beating showers are fre- 
quent it may be necessary to spray more. 
Grant that it adds to the cost of fruit- 
growing to spray a!l the fruit trees several 
times im a season, yet when the requisite 
spraying machinery is once procured, and 
the best way of using it learned, the cost 
of spraying is small, much smaller than 
the increased receipts caused by spraying. 
Therefore I would advise all fruit-growers 
to spray, and spray early. , 
For full particulars about spraying, for- 
mulas, etc., see Spray Calendar, May is- 
sue of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Fruit Crop Reports, 





Inquiries go far in showing that at least 
some of the San Jose scale alarmists keep 
putting themselves in print with the view 
of securing a fat job as inspector or com- 
missioner, and the question is now fre 
quently asked “will these fellows scare 
away other foreign markets besides Ger- 
many?” Our information shows that 
where the San Jose scale has longest been 
it is on the decrease, and in some sections 
that were infested twenty years ago the 
scale has nearly, if not quite, disappeared. 
Many attribute this disappearance to nat- 
ural death, some to its parasite, some to 
spraying. 

Inquiries made of authorities in Califor- 
nia, inform the writer that in that State 
it is easier and less expensive to combat 
the scale than the codlin moth or fungus 
diseases, and that one thorough spraying 
destroys this pest; that they do not have 
to burn trees infested with San Jose scale, 
and further, that it is receiving less at- 
tention than some of the pests we have 
east of the Rockies. Prof. Slingerland, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., says: “I believed that those 
fruit growers who now successfully com- 
bat the canker worm, pear psylla and cur- 
culio will be equally as successful in deal- 
ing with this pest.”—Irving Spaulding. 
The accompanying reports show the dam- 
age done us by the recent freezes in dif- 
ferent sections of our State. 


Temperature 23d, 23 degrees above 
zero. Peaches, plums, apricots and pears 





As you requested courteously . 


Garden truck injured.—S, P, Benton, 
Fruitland, Texas. 

Dr. A. M. Ragland: Dear Sir—A cold 
rain and sleet on night of 23rd, and an 
extraordinary heavy frost’ on night of 24th 
has entirely destroyed our fruit crops, 
greatly injured early gardens, etc. No 
fruit left—H. L. Johnson, Carlton, Tex., 
March 25th. 





Forms of Grace. 





The simplest form of words is the best. 
Here is a short one which may be help- 
ful: “O, thou who givest daily bread, 
bless that which thou hast given and feed 
our souls as thou feedest our bodies, for 
Christ’s sake, Amen.” Or this: “Almighty 
and most merciful Father, we thank thee 
for thy continued bounty and ask thee to 
santify it to our use for the sake of thy 
greatest gift, thine only Son, our Savior, 
Amen.” After a little use, other forms 
will readily suggest themselves. Here is 
a pretty one for a child, from one of Susan 
Coolidge’s poems: 

“Lord Jesus Christ, be thou our gues 


t, 
And share the bread which thou hast blest.” 
—H. Annette Poole. 





Snakes the Farmer’s Friends. 





I have recently learned from a thorough- 
ly reliable authority some other interesting 
facts about snakes that I am sure will in- 
terest the Tablers. Many farmers on Long 
Island, in New Jersey and York State 
positively prohibit the destruction of 
snakes on their farms unless by chance 
they be rattlers or copperheads. In the 
stomachs of the smaller varieties have been 
found (after extended investigation) an in- 
numerable number of insects which feed 
on vegetables. In the stomachs of the 
larger varieties have been found rats, 
mice, timber beetles and large insects. A 
farmer near Trenton, N. J., killed a large, 
fat snake on his farm whose stomach was 
filled with cutworms, his greatest pest, and 
he is determined to protect all snakes in 
the future, as he is sure they are the far- 
mer’s friend. Yes, they are. And the 
boys’ and girls’ friends, too, for never a 
pet shows such loving gratitude for kind- 
ness and trust. Don’t kill the snakes!}— 
Eda. 





Fruit-EKating Animals, 
It is well known that rabbits, rats and 
squirrels all eat apples. 
The ostrich will consume half a dozen 
kinds of fruit. 
The cherry is a delicacy much sought 
after by the whole feathered tribe. 
Peaches are not a favorite except with 
a few animals, though rabbits fancy them. 
Nothing, perhaps, is so bitter as olives 
freshly pickled, yet after they turn purple 
and black hogs soon learn to devour them. 
The Esquimaux dog will eat almost any 
of the dried fruits. The sour or acid fruits, 
as the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, etc., 
as well as sour plums and the. bitter 


Lost Days of Delight. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur EB. Smith. 
O, many are the lost days of delight! 
Lost hours and minutes we might have 
enjoyed! 


night, 

And those wild fancies that we would 
void. 

How aig nightingales have sung and 
te) 


wn 
And roses shed their perfume on the air? 
How many hearts have made their longings 


nown, 
And ornyes they little of our love might 
8 


rawn, 

Or hurled anathemas upon the street? 

Too sated with the husks that Pride has 

thrown, 

We leave So precious fruit and 
wheat 

But O, what once is lost is gained no more! 

Time overthrows, but dares not to restore! 





The Leading Mule State. 





Missouri has a lead in mules that can- 
not be taken from her. Not only in qual- 
ity, but in quantity, is Missouri supreme 
as to mules, The largest mule in the 
world is now on the road from Missouri 
to London for exhibition and when in the 
capital of the British Empire this giant ar- 
ranges his auricular organs at the proper 
angle and lifts his noble and resounding 
voice, Missouri will be advertised and glor- 
ified as thousands of Queen Victoria’s sub- 
jects ejaculate, “’Dar ’im!”—Kansas City 
Star. 





Popular Science. 





—The sun’s distance is equal to about 
two thousand times the diameter of the 
earth. A train running at sixty-five miles 
an hour would reach the sun in 175 years. 
At the rate of two cents a mile the fare 
to the sun would be about $1,500,000. 


—The force of gravity at the sun’s eur 
face is twenty-seven times greater than the 
force of gravity on the earth. An average- 
sized person would weigh a ton on the 
sun’s surface. The average density of the 
sun is only a quarter of that of the earth. 
—Bears sleep for months during the dead 
of winter. Fattening in the fall, they creep 
to some cave or hollow tree, and pass there 
into a state of hibernation, which reduces 
them, physiologically speaking, to the con- 
dition of cold-blooded animals. The vital 
activities of their bodies are reduced to a 
minimum, and yet they appear in the 
spring lean and exhausted by this long fast. 
—It is supposed that a Centauri, one of 
the brightest etars of the Southern Hemis- 
phere, is the nearest of the fixed stars to 
the earth. The researches on its parallax 
by Henderson and Maclear gave, for its 
distance from the earth, in round numbers, 
twenty billions of miles. At the incon- 
ceivable rapid rate at which light is propa- 
gated through space, it would require more 
than four years to reach the earth from 
this star. 

—At a recent meeting of the Hntomologi- 


Love’s lamp went out, and left us with the 


are ‘ 
How often we at feasts our swords have 


The Lesson of the Rose 





I found this rose upon Its tree. 

It tossed its head most saucily. 

It laughed its sister blooms to scorn 

And mocked. the beauty of the morn, 

It bragged itself most sweet and rare, 

Of all earth’s blossoms primely fair— 
This haughty flower! 


I plucked this rose from its green tree 
To send, a gage ef love, to thee, 
And well I know it must confess, 
When it beholds thy loveliness 
That naught in beauty equals thee, 
And thus shall learn humility— 
This haughty flower! 
—Town Topics. 





Spontaneous Combustion of Hay. 


A well authenticated case of hay catch- 
ing fire without outward contact with fire 
has come to light recently in this State. A 
peculiar smell was aoticed in the barn in 
which fresh hay had recently been stored 
in a somewhat damp condition. It was 
with great difficulty that the buildings 
were preserved from destruction by fire. 
The hay was a total loss. 





Blackberry Klondykes. 





Some years ago a penniless German 
stopped in a Georgia town. He saw women 
and children bringing blackberries to sell. 
He bargained with a storekeeper to receive 
the fruit while he looked after the gath- 
ering and shipping. It was profitable, and 
the next year he paid the pickers for their 
work. The year after he bought crops on 
the farms, and some farmers began plant- 
ing fields of berries. This year nearly 
$150,000 was distributed among the far- 
mers and pickers of that section, and trains 
of twelve cars were often loaded at the 
station. Fifteen years ago a citizen of 
Liberal, Mo., began planting blackberries; 
slowly others followed, till every farmer 
had a field of them. 





Explanation About Small 
Persimmon Trees. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has sent out as 
premiums small trees of hardy Persim- 
mons. Some of our readers have been 
surprised that the Persimmon trees were 
so small. Others are surprised that these 
Persimmon trees do not leaf out at once. 
In explanation we will say that we have 
no larger trees than those sent. Large 
trees could not be sent by mail. Large 
trees of Persimmon do not transplant so 
well as small trees. The smal trees we 
have mailed to our readers will succeed 
if carefully planted in cultivated ground. 
Our readers must not be surprised if these 
small trees do not leaf out as soon as other 
trees. The Persimmon is a late tree in 
sending out its leaves in any case, and 
especially after they withstood a -long 
journey, and after having been trans- 
planted. Please have patience with these 
little trees, giving them good attention, 
and they will thrive and surprise you with 
their beauty, and we trust with their 


t 
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uable 


olives, are rarely eaten. 


man. 


The fig is the favorite fruit among ani- 
mals, and camels, horses, cows, hogs, sheep 
and goats will eat this fruit as readily as 
The elephant considers it a dainty, 


cal Society of Washington, some specimens 
of chrysopa, a species of golden-eyed fly, 
which had been collected in the White 
Mountains, were exhibited as curiosities, 
because each one carried on its back one or 
more minute cecidomylid flies, The opin- 


while all the fowl greedily devour figs. 

The apple ranks high in favor, and 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, hogs and many 
of the wild animals eat apples with avidity. 
The elephant and deer are fond of them, 
while others become accustomed to them 


jon was expressed that this was a true 
case of a smaller species of insect using a 
larger species for the purpose of locomo- 
tion from place to place. 


—Every ton of Atlantic water, when 


fruitfulness. 

People who order items sent by mail, 
particularly trees, must remember that 
nothing but small trees can be sent in the 
mail bag. In case of peach trees, the pre- 
vailing sizes are June budded, the very 
smallest that can be secured. Pear and 
cherry trees are seldom sent by mail, since 
they cannot often be secured small enough 
to be mailed. The fact that only small 
trees and small bushes can be mailed is 


i 


Messrs. Green’s Nursery Co., Rochest 


after a trial or two. 
of apples. 


do much damage in Oalifornia vineyard 


—Waverley Magazine. 





These Might be True, 





“Jock Macpherson’s an awful mean chap. 


“Only one, madame,” was the reply. 
“Ig the train on time?” 

“No, it is fifty minutes late.” 

worst way.” 


take.”—Yonkers Statesman. 





A Low Wagon at a Low Price: 


The money-making farmer of to-day wan 
8 low bulle, pon ma gee easily unload 


ght draft, powerful turn “Han 


.J 


hired labor and save his money. 


is built 
0., Quincy, 
4-inch tired wheels, and is sold for 
the low price of $19.95. This firm also man- 


This wa 
facturin Co.. 
high wi 


ufacture Metal Wheels any size, an 
of tire, hubs to fit any sized axle. 
catalogue. 


‘sNothing like Trying.’ 








or pump ‘it dry.” 


All the domestic 
fowls and many of the wild birds are fond 


The sweet and luscious grapes are eaten 
with great relish by horses, cows and 
sheep. Deer are fond of grapes, and often 


Hogs fatten upon grapes, rabbits love 
them, and a number of the wild animals, 
as the elephant and camel, will eat them. 


“Man Sandy,” said a Perthshire farmer, 


“Hoots, toots, man!” said his friend, 
“ye’re haverin’! Hoo d’ye mak’ that oot?” 
“Weel, I’m jist sayin’ he’s mean—beastly 
mean. It’s like this. I was up at his hoose 
the ither nicht, and he said, ‘Peter, will 
ye hae a hauf o’ whusky?’ and I said: ‘Ay, 
of coorse!’ Weel, he got his bottle oot and 
began to pour me oot a glass, and thinkin’ 
to be sort o’ polite, ye ken, I said, ‘Stop, 
stop!’—and he stopt!”—Weekly Telegraph. 
A countryman wandering about a church- 
yard came upon a stone having the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
“What does it mean?” he asked of the 
sexton, who had been explaining the in- 
scriptions to him. 
The sexton peered toward it, and not 
wishing to show any ignorance, replied: 
“Well, it means that he was sick transient- 
ly, and went to glory Monday morning.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
“You say there is only one train a day 
from this station?” said the lady at the 
ticket office. 


“Too bad; I want to go to Pokeville the 
“Well, this is the road you want to 


ts 
ed, 
farm wa ; @ wagon that will save the 
farmer’s ae back, save his horses, save his 





the Empire Manu- 
Ill. It is only 25 inches 


width 
rite for 


There is hardly a limit to the possi- 
bilities in store for those who keep trying. 
At least this seems to be the opinion of 
F. B. Meyers & Bro.; of Ashland, O., who 
say, “If we try we can swing the earth 
They claim to have the 
largest pump and hay tool works in the 
world at Ashland, with branches at St. 
Louis, New York, Omaha, Boston, Los 


evaporated, yields eighty-one pounds of 
salt; a ton of Pacific water seventy-nine 
pounds; Arctic and Antarctic waters yield 
eighty-five pounds to the ton, and Dead 
Sea water 187 pounds. 

—Photographs have recently been suc 
cessfully taken under water at a distance 
of ten or twelve feet. The camera was 
carried by a diver, the light was supplied 
by an electric lamp carried in the -diver’s 
headpiece. The experiments were carried 
out in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
—A German firm, it is reported, has 
placed upon the market samples of pure 
ingotin, derived from coal tar, which prom- 
ises to supplant the vegetable indigo, 4s 
other dyes have been supplanted by the 
same source. Vegetable indigo is consumed 
to the extent of $15,000,000 chiefly derived 
from India. 

—The number of asteroids discovered up 
to the present date is 428. A number of 
these small planets have not been observed 
since their discovery and are practically 
lost. Oonsequently it is now a matter of 
doubt, until the elements have been com- 
puted, whether the supposed new planet is 
really new or only an old one rediscovered. 
—What is believed to have been the 
largest snake ever contained in the reptile 
house of the London Zoological Garden 
died there last November, after having 
lived more than twenty years in captivity. 
It was a python from Malacca, and meas- 
ured a trifle more than twenty feet in 
length. Its principal food was ducks, and 
it was fed, usually, once a week, although 
sometimes it refused food for a month. 


8. 
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What L. B. Pierce Says in 
Country Gentleman. 





The question, “Oan etrawhberries be 
‘grown for a near-by canning factory at 
four cents per quart in bulk?’ was re- 
ferred to Matthew He said 
that they might under favorable conditions 
of weather and season. Paying a cent a 
quart for picking would leave 96 cents net. 
T’wo hundred bushels per acre woul give 
$192 per acre. The cost of plants, cultiva- 
tion, and mulching, should not be more 
than $92, leaving $100 net. The matter 
of handling in bulk did not cut any ice, 
as berries were most quickly handled in 
ordinary quart baskets. The small pack- 
ages could be used over again as well as 
large baskets, and certainly it would be 
to the interest of the factory to have the 
berries in small enough packages to assure 
a minimum of jamming. 

The question as to the propriety of put- 
ting a protective tariff on bananas excited 
varied comment, but the society declined to 
put itself on record. All fruit growers ad- 
mit that the banana is one of the worst 
competitors they have to contend against. 
It is in the market all the year, always 
ready for use without sugar or cream, and 
dirt cheap. It can never be a United 
States production until we acquire tropical 
territory; so the problem is boiled down to 
the expediency of a prohibitive tariff. It 
seemed to many that the first duty of our 
law-makers was due to our own fruit 
growers, and that if any one should suf- 
fer, it should be the banana growers, who 
are not subject to our laws and have no 
part in sustaining our Government. 


Angeles, St. Paul—in fact, in nearly every 
large city of the Union. They certainly 
manufacture a fine line of spraying pumps, 
and publish an excellent catalogue of 








WOVEN 


principles and practice of cold storage for 
fruit closed the final session of the con- 
vention. 
was upon exhibition and illustrated points 
taken by various members. The most pop- 
ular plan seems to be a room 12 or 15 


A long and very earnest discussion of the 


A working model by F. B. Carr, 


one objection to the mailing of such items; 
still the mailing plants are desirable, par- 
ticularly for very distant patrons. There 
are many people in the Western States 
and Territories who live hundreds of miles 


t 


—— 
War With Spain. 


As war with Spain has broken out 
officials seem to think that all that 
be needed is warships, torpedo boats 
other instruments of destruction, 
really what will be needed more than 
thing else is a good supply of “5 DR 
(manufactured by the Swanson 
matic Cure Co., 167 Dearborn Stree: 


which is sure to grip our soldi 
Sailors in the miasmatie climate of Cu 
and the surrounding islands, where 
war will be waged. The truth is 
something to heal and cure is prec 
what is needed right now in the des 
“Queen of the Antilles.” The War 
dant supply of “5 DROPS” 
cine chests, 





them, and that is with the Dwarf pe 
after grafting théy were not given sya; 


were crammed into a. small hole wh 
caused the roots to grow all twisted, 
wound the stem around. 


he 
Ol 


had no roots at all and I paid as 
$1.50 apiece for Abundance plums. 
that yours is just the same tree, on! 
ter shaped and it cost only 21 
freight and all. 


gh 


proper place to get them.—J. H 
Mich. 





Complimentary to Our Readers, 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the eminent physician and specialist, Dr, 
dy, 
has discovered and given to the world * 
most 
Swamp-Root, for the cure of kidney, liver 
and bladder troubles; the generous offer 
to send a bottle free that all may Prove its 
wonderful merits without expense, is iy 
itself sufficient to give the public confidencg 
and a desire to obtain it. 


Kilmer, after years of research and sty 


remarkable remedy, known 


cine of this kind no time should be’ lost 
in sending their name and address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and re- 
ceive a sample bottle and a book of yal- 
both sent absolutely 
free by mail, upon receipt of three two- 
cent stamps to cover cost of postage 


information, 


he bottle. 
ained at the drug stores. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Ni-Y:: 
Dear Sirs—The shipment of trees ar 
n splendid condition on Thursday. 


mm 
4 


were practically not broken at all and the 
roots were as fresh and bright as though 
they had just been taken from the grouni. 


If the trees do not do well, I think it will 


be my fault. 


Please accept my thanks for your careful 


attention to my order and also for the extra 


rees.—Yours truly, W. Putnam Page, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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from the railroad. These people have to 
rely upon the mail for getting trees, 
plants, ete. 





The Tools Needed on a Farm. 





ome things cannot be repaired on the 
farm, but for ordinary work every farmer 
should be provided with two hand saws, 
one for cutting off and one for ripping, a 
drawing knife, a jack plane, a ratchet bit- 
brace, a few bits, say one each %, %, 4, 
54 and %-inch, and a few gimlet bits for 
screws; these bits should be for use in the 
bit-brace. There should be a few twist 
drills for iron; there should be for the bit- 
brace, of sizes, 1%, 3-16, %, %, 7-16 and 
%-inch. There should be 1, 144, 1% and 
2-inch augers; a few chisels, 4, %4 and 
1-inch, and a mallet. Do not use a ham- 
mer on chisel handles. 

There should also be a nail hammer and 
a riveting hammer; a screw-driver, a pair 
of nippers and wire cutters combined; a 
bench vice of iron, with not less than 
three-inch jaws; a ten-inch monkey-wrench 
and half a dozen § wrenches of different 


of th 
conte ddnemas during the late Civil War. Is t 
with Spain your chance for a fortune? Our Govern: 
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THE WAR WILL MAKE YOU RIOH. 
Three Hundred Millions. 


e@ richest men in the country mae 


war 





sizes to use on machines where the mon- 
key-wrench cannot be used; the latter may 
be made of steel by a blacksmith. There 
should be a good ax and_ grind- 
stone. Get a_ grindstone that works 
by foot-power, do not have the lit- 
tle boy turn it. These tools should be of 
the best, and not what we too often find 
on the farm, such as are bought at a 
ninety-nine cent store. Twenty-five dol- 
lars should buy them all. There should 
also be kept constantly on hand a few bolts 


fn 


Queen Butter Maker Co., 56 East 
O.,and secure an agency for their wonderful Queen 
Butter Maker. Agents make in ordinary times from 
$10.00 to $20.00 a day ; can’t anyone with ordinary push 
and energy make double this amount when money 8 


ment will spend three hundred millions in this war 
—— Spain and everybody will have plenty of money 
au 


1 be ready buyers of good goods. 
aon ;: urself; send to the 


Get Into business at once for 
hird St., Cincinnstl, 


enty and times are easy. The “Queen” is a wonder 
making money as well as in making Butter. 
Secure an agency and go into the churn business; 


start right now; you cannot make a better business 
beginning. Whether you are anexperienced canvasset 
or not send and obtain the wholesale price Lisi and 
statement of profitsand expenses, and get into the very 
est business of your life. 





of different sizes and lengths; also screws, 
nails and a few rivets of different sizes. 
But do not wait until tools are needed be- 
fore getting a supply; and above all, do 


RUPTURE 


detention from work. A complete radical cure. 
return of Ruptare or further 


SURE CURE “ancre:::.* 
No operation, pain, dange? = 
use for Book 
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not depend on the neighbors for them.— | free (sealed). Dr. W. S. RICE, Box 29, Smith. 
S. M. Macomber, in Fruit and Farm. ville, N. ¥. 
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| must be unloaded immediately, It is our 













THE ay OX SPRA 
24 quarts. §U00 of these 


™ season and must be turned 





000 are gone. 
again having §000 Spraye 
Sprayer fits the back perfect] 


# nozzle does it all; trees of good height can 


@ an 
With it a man gets into a tree almost as quick asa 
ved and proceeds to the next one. THIS IS 
T WILL BE useless to write and ask question 


All Our wholesale 
tor 














itis 


sold thousands of them at $4 an 


Laan 


=> js the best Bordeaux on the 








00 SPRAYERS ON HAND 


ER. Will be sold if ordered right away at $2. Former price just cut in two. 
‘ : YERS are first-class and well known. Holds ;) 
Sprayers were made up since th 
into money quick, and will now 
= apiece. The world will never seea Lenox Sprayer for $8 ag: 
; We will never be caught in the same tra 


a foe ge inaclock. Keeps the Paris Green or Bo 

» Stirred. Press your thumb on the bulb and you get yourspray; 
stop the pressure and you stop the sprayy valve in the bulb an 

e reached, quicker than to rig a barrel 

— ona wagon. TEN ACRES can be done in half the time and better work. 

ts of times you can use a Knapsack where you cannota barrel pump. Handy at 

place, your man in the field will use it three times before he will rig a barrel and team 0 


§ ters of questions and without remittances will receive no attention. We explain everything here. § 
ice-lists have been thrown away. ONE P h 
yourself or to sell again, makes no difference. You can sell wherever 
the work of a Sprayer and he will not let 
and get one. If you want a dozenitis $ 


Qeach. You can sell wagon lo 
we would now were we not overstocked. a 
‘want to make a clean sweep of the 5000 Sprayers on hand, One to six we s©n¢ bY fa 
express, larger lots by freight. K 
ie aensAne We have about 500 gallon cans of the United 
uy States Standard Bordeaux (concentrated), eachcan @44 
ye) makes 50 gallons Spraying Solution. For nectarine ges 
-® fruit mix with 99 gal. of water, $1 a can or $6 a half 
~ dozen, or $10 a dozen. @ Order with your Sprayer. It & 


same which they send free. 


WIRE 


FEN 


one that is also 
& Hog fence for 
Stock 


Box 50 














killed. Grapes and blackberries injured. 


Please mention Green's Frult Grower, 








feet square for fruit storage. - Above this 
is a compartment to hold ten tons of ice. 
Alongside and under the same roof is an 
ice house of the same size and holding ice 
from floor to garret. When the ice over 
the fruit room disappears, it is replaced 
from the adjoining ice house without in- 
tervention of team or wagon and with a 
minimum of exposure. Et 










cide as well asa fungicide. One application serves 


a bee 
vomit by P. 0. or Express Money Order. The above 
whether we sell them 


7°THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., 












; dexpense. Sou will never make it as good yourself, even from best recepies or form! 

Tetakes, 1 manufacturer with a well equipped factory to produce an article of manufacture T's" 
Ask publisher of this paper if we are reliable; ask our bank 
yearsin business. No personal checks will be accepte 


or not, so dont delay your order. 
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CUT IN 1wo| 


$2 | 








regular $4.00 LENOX KNAPSACK SPRAT- 


oo 


e close of last 
be sold at $2 |7 
after these i 








rs on hand at one time. Th 
y, has an agitator, om like 
eaux 










noe. 3 
‘ood sized tree !5 | 
GET FOR $2 

agents. Let 







squirrel; in a few minutes a 
THE SPRAYER YOU 
or wholesale prices, or price to 











take one or a thousand [7 
ver fou ple Show a man 
ou take it out of the house. Send $2 i 
each, fifty or a hundred or a thous22 


8 of them and get $4 apiece. We bir? i 





u please. 












market. It is an insecti- 
two purposes, a saving 





+i 7 oo 
rmmiss. Pa) 







s, Express Co, postmaster. W¢ —_ 
d; cost too much to collect. Alw2y8 > 
ces Good for 30 days only f 


Mass. ff 









Cut Pri 











16 West St., Pittsfield, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, __ 


the 
Will 
and 
But 
any. 
OPg» 
Rhe 
» Chi. 
cago, Ill.), to knock out the Rheumatisy 
ers an 


"Ye 


Da 
the 
that 
ise] 
Olated 
De 
partment should see that there is an abun 
in the medi, 


ar 
enough for the roots. They look as if es 
ich 
ang 
But that is bet. 
ter than some I got from others, which 
a9 
I sea 
y bet. 
cents, 
So why shouldn’t | ba 
well pleased with them, and when I Want 
more I know that Green’s Nursery is the 


- Murray, 


ag 


Swamp-Root 


m 
The regular sizes may be ob- 
When writing 
please say you read this generous offer iy 


ived 
hi 
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Mr. C. A. Green: wget Ng? 

I received my trees all O. K. and ] OUR 
mp - — I was highly please with 

em. ought nursery stock of fiyn a: l 
ferent men, Brown Bros., being the Rav HEALTH DEPA 
that is before I bought of you, but as te — —— 
roots and shape of trees yours beats them = 
all. Some of the Burbank plum tree i Advantages of a] 
Megies ag Soon when unpacked, also some ¥ 
of the Dwarf pear trees. Six days ofc : The fi 
setting there is but one, fault I fing vith sie Sted exciasivety 


puts, but with advancing « 
were more and more negle 
cle of food until at last th: 

je looked upon as only a s 
used to a limited extent, a1 
an accessory to the table, é 
fnstead of a food. Nuts a 
erdingly nutritious, but en 
{¢ the skins or inner lining 
They possess little if any s 

fore are a valuable subst 
food in cases of obesity. ‘I 
amount of mastication whi 
pothing else. No one swallo 
they will other food, with 
chewing it. Again, they p 
tion of peptonization in th 
sist in preventing the form 
cess of bile and act as a } 
Persons suffering from dys} 
a great relief by making 1 
their daily diet.—Popular S 


Hy 


Care of the Ey 





—Avoid sudden changes 
brilliant light. 
—Do not depend on your } 


Jecting spectacles. 














. 
has an established reputation as the most , 40 ¥ of are | 
successful remedy, and is receiving tha —Up «th ee ae : 
hearty endorsement of all up-to-date phy. twice dally espa 
sicians, hospitals and homes. If our men aM, hen arb ~ en ae 
and women readers are in need of a medi- looking at objects from a 
a7 —Avoid reading when 


when mentally or physical! 

—Always ride in railway} 
back toward engine; it is ! 
and safer. 

—Old persons should avoi 
by artificial light; be guar 
and avoid sitting up lat 

—Avoid stimulants an 
fect the nervous system, 
they are known to exert a 
fluence. 

—After 50 years of age ! 
morning and evening with 
that you would wonder 
stand it; follow this with c 
will make them glow with 

—Do not give up in d 
are informed tbat a catar 
ing; remember that in the 
yanecing surgery it can be 
s little danger to the vision.— 
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} 
i 


7 


jen tt. 
\ ‘ " . 


‘A celebrated physician, s: 
delphia Times, divides fr 
Classes, each possessing a Ss} 
value—the acid, the sweet, [ 
the oily and the mealy. 
Cherries, raspbet 
gooseberries, peaches, appli 
oranges belong to the acid f 
great merit. Cherries, ho 
hibited to those who have n 
stomach; strawberries and r 
recommended to those of b 
ments and denied to those 
betes is suspected. 
Of the sweet 
plums prevent gout and a 
tism. The grape is given 
place. He is an enthusiast 
what is known in [Europe 
cure, which provides that f 
the patient eats nothing bu 





“ries 
. . 


Ww 


suming from one to two 
with a gradual increase 
After a few days of this dic 
improves and an increasing 


dure fatigue is noticed. Th 
especially suited to persons ¥ 
mic, rheumatic, dyspeptic or 
Danger in Pop Corn : 
Seeds. 





It seems such a pity that s 
thing as pop corn must be 
we know more than we u 
We might say in this instanc 
ance is bliss,’ but is it? 

A medical friend writes us 
see what I have in 
Toom, you would never again - 
of pop corn. I have found i: 
of the intestines where I h 
believe it had lain for ten } 
Material in trying to pass it « 
t, and go the mass grew. T 
of pop corn are as indigesti 
leather, I believe that it ha 
indirectly caused many ds 
Physicians tell the same story 

Now we, even in the face of 
evidence as to its “dangerou 
Cannot quite give up pop cori 
Compromised with conscience 
tra paing with the chewing. 
800d grind, mixing it well wi 
And while on this subject w 
tion the danger in 
cherry and raspberry seed. ( 
almost must eat raspberries, 
Should be pressed out and n 
he description, given by ap 
Profession in New Hygiene, of 
on a patient dying of inflamin 
owels, reads: “The autops: 
Quantity of grape seed and | 


seen 


swall 


SV 





“0g the lower enlarged pouch 
"gear the entire five feet « 
ape it filled with faecal mat 
Dl 'S Walls, and into the folk 


ig dry and hard as slate. | 
a ve of the colon were p ‘ket 
€ hard matter in which w 
which han’ quite a quantity | 
eas had eaten into the sensit 
“F rane, causing serious ini 
Stree tible!” We say, and ti 
ot ves that this was an un 
“A = all, it seems, for the 
a, cuthority goes on to say: 
colons. 8 the two hundred and 
ee ned, in autopsy, 0 
te oh were in a norm 
to six ingen i worms 
Agzots.” ng and pockets ¢ 
Horrible! again. 
Hake 27 bat since it is true, wen 
kept eae The colon can a 
7 tials as the face and it is 
s 0 our health. 
t let us begin in tim 
teaching them what 1 
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